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FOREWORD 


This  report  documents  the  work  completed  for  the  study,  "Maintenance 
of  Reserve  Components  in  a  Volunteer  Environment,"  conducted  for  the  Office 
of  Reserve  Components  by  Research  Analysis  Corporation. 

The  objective  of  the  study  is  to  provide  the  Department  of  the  Army 
with  a  basis  for  making  decisions  concerning  the  composition  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  required  to  procure  and  retain  personnel  in  the  Reserve  Components 
(RC)  in  a  zero-draft  environment,  to  respond  to  future  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  initiative  in  this  area,  and  to  provide  the  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  problem  required  for  the  FY7^-FY78  Program  Objective 
Memorandum  (POM)  cycle. 

Phase  I  of  the  study  encompasses  the  determination  of  the  factors 
that  influence  enlistment  and  retention  in  the  RC. 

Phase  II  evaluates  alternative  proposals  that  may  contribute  to  pro¬ 
curement  and  retention,  determines  the  interrelation  between  proposals, 
and  recommends  additional  tests  required  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
proposals  for  which  data  are  not  presently  available. 

Phase  III  develops  the  least-cost  procurement  and  retention  program 
that  can  be  expected  to  maintain  current  strength  levels  and  two  lower 
strength  levels.  This  phase  of  the  study  identifies  the  sensitivity  of 
the  study  conclusions  to  changes  in  assumptions  and  attitudes.  It  further 
identifies  requirements  for  follow-on  surveys  or  research  to  provide  data 
needed  to  adjust  the  program  in  response  to  changes  in  attitude. 

This  volume,  Appendix  B,  presents  in  detail  the  findings  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  task  group  in  response  to  the  Phase  II  requirements. 

Albert  D.  Tholen 
Head,  Resource  Analysis  Department 
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SUMMARY 


PROBLEM 

To  provide  the  Department  of  the  Army  with  a 
basis  for  making  decisions  concerning  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  program  required  to  procure  and  retain 
personnel  in  the  Reserve  Components  in  a  zero-draft 
environment,  to  enable  the  Army  to  respond  to  future 
OSD  initiatives  in  this  area,  and  to  provide  the  in- 
depth  selected  analysis  of  the  problem  required  for 
the  FY  74-78  PCM  cycle.1 

SCOPE 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  assist  the  Reserve  Components  (RC) 
in  attracting  and  retaining  quality  personnel  in  a  zero-draft  environment. 
This  Appendix  contains  the  documentation  of  research  undertaken  during 
Phase  II.  In  this  phase  thirty-two  proposals  that  might  be  effective  in 
procuring  and  retaining  such  personnel  were  chosen  for  in-depth  analysis. 
The  principal  source  of  new  data  was  a  survey  of  sixth-year  personnel. 
Other  research  included  status  of  each  proposal  in  the  Active  Army,  the 
possible  legislation  required,  and  the  political  and  social  implications 
of  each  proposal.  Analyses  of  cost,  cost  effectiveness,  and  interrela¬ 
tions  of  proposal  costs  were  made.  Areas  for  future  tests  or  programs 
were  identified.  Phase  II  was  tasked  as  follows: 

Task  1 

Evaluate  each  alternative  proposal  identified  in  Phase  I  to  deter¬ 
mine: 

(a)  The  results  that  can  be  expected  from  implementation  of  the 
proposal.  These  results  will  be  determined  in  part  by  analyses  of  the 
findings  of  the  RC  personnel  survey  initiated  in  Phase  I  and  the  Gilbert 
Youth  Attitude  Survey.  Additional  input  will  be  provided  by  the  findings 
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of  the  Phase  I  analysis  of  other  studies  and  the  current  and  historical 
experience  of  the  Army,  the  other  US  Armed  Services,  and  foreign  countries. 

(b)  The  impact,  if  any,  that  implementation  of  the  proposal  would 
have  on  Active  Army  procurement  and  retention  of  personnel. 

(c)  The  net  costs  (one-time  and  annual)  of  the  proposal.  Net  costs 
will  be  developed  considering  new  costs  such  as  the  cost  of  an  incentive 
and  costs  avoided  such  as  reduced  training  costs.  To  the  extent  possible, 
standard  Army  budgetary  cost  categories  will  be  used. 

(d)  The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposal. 

(e)  Requirements  for  new  legislation. 

(f)  Political  and  social  implications,  if  any. 

(g)  The  sensitivity  of  the  preceding  analysis  to  changes  in  assump¬ 
tions  and  changes  in  attitudes  of  the  survey  populations  (RC  unit,  IRR, 
and  civilian  personnel) . 

Task  2 

Determine  the  interrelations  between  proposals,  identifying  the 
impact  that  the  adoption  of  each  proposal  or  combination  of  reinforcing 
proposals  would  have  on  the  gains  and  costs  associated  with  each  other 
proposal. 

Task  3 

Define  the  scope  of  additional  tests  required  to  evaluate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  proposals  that  cannot  be  shown  to  be  cost  effective  with 
available  data. 

Assumptions 

(a)  Emphasis  in  the  study  is  on  enlisted  reservists. 

(b)  The  time  frame  for  a  zero-draft  environment  will  be  from  July 
1973  on. 

(c)  Large-scale  participation  of  the  US  Army  (USA)  in  combat  in 
Vietnam  will  have  been  ended  by  July  1973  and  that,  at  least  from  that 
date  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  US  will  be  in  essentially  a 
peacetime  situation  but  with  the  threat  of  limited  conflict. 

(d)  Some  change  in  organization  in  the  present  structure  of  the  RC 
may  be  effected  to  complement  a  zero-draft  Army. 

(e)  The  mandated  strength  of  the  RC  in  the  Volunteer  Army  era  will 

to  660,000  in  units  [Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  -  400,000;  US  Army  Reserve 

(USAR)  -  260,000],  and  the  planned  strength  of  the  IRR  will  be  656,000. 
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(f)  The  current  program  for  upgrading  the  RC  will  continue  as  planned. 

(g)  The  present  geographic  distribution  of  RC  personnel  throughout 
the  US  will  not  change  appreciably  in  a  zero-draft  environment. 

TASK  1— EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS 
Survey  Results 

Sample.  The  survey  was  administered  in  December  1971  to  a  probability 
sample  of  4752  RC  members  drawn  from  a  population  of  524,000  who  were  in 
the  sixth  year  of  their  RC  obligation.  For  convenience  in  drawing,  the 
sample  was  divided  into  five  categories:  ARNG  units  (2.2  percent  of  ARNG 
sixth-year  personnel),  USAR  units  (2.5  percent).  Annual  Training  Control 
Group  (ATCG)  (7-1  percent).  Reinforcement  Control  Group  (RCG)  (2.4  per¬ 
cent),  and  the  Standby  Reserve  (Stby)  (0.3  percent).  The  total  net  sample 
of  4752  excluded  surveys  not  deliverable  because  of  improper  address  and 
those  completed  by  Federal  technicians  serving  with  ARNG  and  USAR  units. 

The  rate  of  return  across  all  categories  was  43  percent,  with  USAR  and 
ARNG  units  having  the  highest  rates — 51  and  50  percent,  respectively. 

After  the  returns  not  usable  were  discarded,  a  total  of  1785  returns  were 
analyzed.  Returns  are  shown  in  the  analysis  to  be  proportional  to  the 
regions  of  the  nation  to  which  surveys  were  sent.  There  is,  however,  a 
statistically  significant  difference  among  the  rates  of  return  for  the 
five  RC  categories. 

Background  Information.  The  survey  collected  various  elements  of 
background  information  on  each  respondent.  The  results  indicate  that 
there  are  significant  differences  among  RC  categories  with  respect  to 
education,  income,  employment  level,  and  race;  for  example,  USAR  unit 
personnel  have  a  significantly  higher  educational  level  than  men  in  ARNG 
units  or  Stby,  which  in  turn  have  higher  levels  than  the  two  Control 
Groups.  Additionally,  the  annual  income  of  USAR  unit  personnel  averaged 
about  $9600  as  contrasted  with  $8200  for  ARNG  unit  personnel,  and  $6000 
to  $7000  for  the  other  three  groups.  Further,  the  employment  level  of 
USAR  unit  personnel  was  significantly  higher  than  that  for  the  other 
four  groups,  with  25  percent  occupying  professional-  or  managerial- type 
jobs  (as  contrasted  with  3  to  12  percent  for  the  other  RC  categories); 
the  RCG  had  generally  the  lowest  occupational  level.  The  returns  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  small  proportion  of  other  than  Caucasians  in  ARNG  and  USAR 
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units,  and  a  disproportionately  small  return  of  Negro  responses  from  the 
Control  Groups  and  Stby. 

Economic  Incentives.  Ten  economic  incentives  were  examined  in  terms 
of  their  attractiveness  in  encouraging  reenlistment  in  the  RC.  The  incen¬ 
tives  in  their  order  of  preferences  by  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  and 
the  mean  net  gains  in  reenlistment  probability — (mean  reenlistment  prob¬ 
ability  for  the  incentive  minus  the  mean  probability  of  reenlistment 
without  any  additional  incentives) — are  as  follows: 


Incentive  in  rank  order  of  preference 

Mean  net 
reenlistment 

gains  in 
probability 

ARNG  units 

USAR  units 

D7, 

Medical  and  dental  benefits 

0.31 

0.27 

DIO 

,  $1250  Federal  income  tax  exemption 

0.29 

0.27 

d8, 

Guaranteed  home  loan 

0.26 

0.25 

Dl, 

Significant  increase  in  pay 

0.24 

0.20 

d6, 

Improved  retirement  benefits 

0.22 

0.18 

D9, 

Proficiency  pay 

0.15 

0.15 

d4, 

Educational  benefits 

0.13 

0.13 

D2, 

$500  reenlistment  bonus 

0.13 

0.10 

D3, 

No  loss  of  income  during  annual  training  (AT)  0.13 

0.08 

D5, 

Low  cost  SGLI,  full  coverage 

0.08 

0.08 

The  order  changed  somewhat  for  those  persons  in  the  Control  Groups  and 
Stby,  with  retirement  benefits  and  SGLI  coverage  being  more  attractive 
for  these  groups  and  with  pay  being  less  so. 


A  package  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  favored  economic  incentives 
resulted  in  a  net  gain  in  reenlistment  probability  of  0.4l  and  0.45  for 
the  USAR  and  ARNG  units. 

Noneconomic  Incentives .  Fifteen  inducements  toward  reenlistment, 
not  particularly  economic  in  nature,  were  also  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  attractiveness.  The  rank  order  in  attractiveness  of  the  eight 
incentives  most  important  to  RC  unit  personnel  is  as  follows: 

El — Increased  unit  activity  in  community  affairs 

E5 — Relaxation  of  personal  appearance  and  grooming  standards 

E3 — Better  utilization  of  skills  in  RC 

E7 — Greater  concern  for  family  of  RC  members 
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E6 — Improved  opportunity  for  advancement 

E9 — Better  morale  in  units 

E13 — Improved  training 

E15 — An  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  with  benefits 
These  were  ranked  in  generally  the  same  order  by  personnel  in  Control 
Groups,  with  one  principal  exception.  The  incentive,  IRR  with  lesser 
benefits,  was  ranked  second  in  importance  in  the  Control  Groups,  while 
relaxation  of  grooming  and  appearance  standards  ranked  lower.  The  net 
gain  in  potential  for  reenlistment  for  a  package  of  the  most  favored 
three  of  these  inducements  is  about  O.36  for  personnel  in  units  (which 
is  higher  than  for  any  individual  economic  incentive). 

Satisfaction  with  RC  Duty.  Nine  different  aspects  of  RC  duty  were 
evaluated  by  ARNG  and  USAR  respondents  in  units  with  respect  to  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  duty  and  the  importance  attached  to  that  aspect  of 
duty.  In  terms  of  satisfaction  levels,  only  the  social  aspects  of  RC 
duty  and  the  employer's  attitude  toward  RC  duty  ranked  above  the  mid¬ 
point  on  the  satisfaction  scale;  the  remainder  were  perceived  as  being 
somewhat  dissatisfying.  Thus  the  effect  of  RC  duty  on  family  life, 
commonality  of  skills  between  RC  duty  and  civilian  occupation,  the  effect 
of  RC  duty  on  free  time,  economic  benefits  enjoyed  as  a  consequence  of 
RC  duty,  acceptance  of  the  RC  member  in  the  community,  and  the  effect  on 
his  vacation  time  were  all  judged  to  be  not  very  satisfying.  When  these 
same  items  were  ranked  in  importance,  it  was  found  that  economic  benefits, 
the  effect  of  RC  duty  on  family  life  and  free  time,  and  one's  personal 
associations  in  RC  units  were  ranked  as  being  especially  more  important 
than  the  remainder. 

Sensitivity  of  Results.  The  findings  reported  are  statistically 
reliable  and  consistent.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  not 
representative  of  the  populations  surveyed,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  disproportionately  small  number  of  returns  from  Negroes  in  Control 
Groups  and  the  Stby. 

The  survey  was  directed  to  personnel  in  their  sixth  year  of  obliga¬ 
tion  whose  age  and  attendant  financial,  family,  and  educational  situations 
are  relatively  narrowly  defined.  Further,  the  sample  of  persons  in  RC 
units  consists  of  Reserve  Enlisted  Program  (REP)  personnel  whose  motiva¬ 
tions  for  RC  service  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  broader  range  of  potential 
reenlistees . 
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Moreover,  survey  questions  took  their  final  form  in  November  1971. 
The  Army  is  in  a  period  of  change.  Interests  and  options  have  changed 
over  the  past  months;  survey  questions  may  not  he  pointed  as  precisely 
as  might  be  desired  at  the  alternatives  now  current. 

Costs 

The  cost-free  incentive  package  included  the  first  five  incentives 
listed  under  Noneconomic  Incentives.  They  are  repeated  below: 

El — Community  domestic  action  programs 
E5 — Freedom  in  personal  appearance 
E3 — Better  utilization  of  skills 
E7 — Assumption  of  family  responsibilities 
E6 — Improved  opportunity  for  advancement 

As  also  noted  under  Economic  Incentives,  the  economic  incentives 

which  ranked  highest  among  the  surveyed  population  included: 

D7 — Medical  and  dental  benefits,  full-time,  for  members  and 
dependents 

DIO — Federal  income  tax  exemption  of  $1250 
D8 — Home  loans  guaranteed  by  FHA  or  VA 
D1 — Pay  increase  of  50  percent 

The  most  cost  effective  package  of  incentives  included  the  cost- 
free  incentives  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  under  Costs  plus  the 
following  economic  incentives: 

D6 — Improved  retirement  benefits 
D9“Proficiency  pay 
D4 — $500  educational  benefits 
D5 — Low  cost  SGLI,  full  coverage 

The  mean  probabilities  for  reenlistment  based  on  the  cost  effective 
incentives  are  shown  below: 


Incentives 

AENG  units 

USAR  units 

Cost  free 

0.56 

0.50 

Economic 

0.64 

0.56 

Both 

0.70 

0.64 

The  attractiveness  of  cost-free  incentives  in  encouraging  reenlistments 
is  very  evident.  It  should  be  emphasized  however  that  enlistments  are 
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probably  more  critical  than  reenlistments  and  that  different  incentives 
may  be  needed  to  secure  the  needed  number  of  enlistees. 

Impact  on  the  Active  Army 

Our  analysis  shows  that  very  few  of  the  proposals  have  any  poten¬ 
tially  significant  impact  on  the  Active  Army.  With  respect  to  accessions 
and  retentions  in  the  Active  Army,  the  Reserve  Service  Obligation  Clause 
proposal  has  potential  impact,  and  it  would  probably  be  adverse.  Some 
personnel  who  might  be  willing  to  enlist  in  the  Active  Army  for  2,  3>  or 
4  years  might  not  wish  to  incur  the  additional  obligation  for  reserve 

service.  However  this  is  further  complicated  by  legal  implications  such 

2 

as  whether  the  proposal  implies  repeal  of  Title  10  USC,  Sec  651,  which 
is  the  law  requiring  6  years  of  military  service. 

The  extension  of  medical  and  dental  care  and  of  post  exchange  (EX) 
and  commissary  privileges  have  potentially  significant  impacts  on  the 
Active  Army  because  of  the  political  and  physical  capacity  limitations 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  additional  patron  loads  could  well  become  an 
emotional  irritant  counteracting  some  of  the  progress  made  in  these  areas 
in  recent  months. 

Legal  Aspects 

Medical  and  dental  benefits  ranked  high  as  an  incentive  to  guards¬ 
men  and  reservists.  A  bill  has  been  prepared  for  this  Congress  which 
would  provide  additional  medical  and  death  benefits  to  guardsmen  and 
reservists  and  to  their  survivors  when  death  is  connected  with  training 
or  active  duty  (AD). 

Federal  income  tax  exemption  was  popular  with  the  surveyed  group. 
However  there  is  no  legislation  under  consideration  at  this  time.  A 
number  of  states  have  passed  legislation  which  provides  state  income 
tax  exemption  to  guardsmen. 

Home  loans  guaranteed  by  FHA  or  VA  ranked  high  as  an  incentive. 

Draft  legislation  had  been  prepared,  and  later  withdrawn,  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD). 

Retirement,  survivor,  and  insurance  benefits  are  included  in  draft 
legislation  at  this  time,  and  these  are  also  popular  incentives. 

Reenlistment/enlistment  bonus  draft  legislation  has  been  prepared 
to  "provide  an  incentive  plan  for  the  Ready  Reserve."  This  amends 
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legislative  proposals  (S  l4-70/HR  605l)^5^  which  had  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared. 

Legislation  that  would  require  further  study  includes  that  having 
to  do  with  a  possible  RC  draft,  and  that  having  to  do  with  possible 
extension  of  PX  and  commissary  privileges  to  guardsmen  and  reservists. 
Social  and  Political  Aspects 

The  issue  of  a  draft  for  the  RC  has  much  political  significance. 

As  recently  as  15  Feb  72  the  Secretary  of  Defense  mentioned  the  draft 
possibility  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress.  We  can  anticipate 
that  all  of  the  arguments  used  to  support  discontinuing  the  draft  for 
the  active  forces  will  be  revived  when  or  if  a  firm  draft  proposal  for 
the  RC  is  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  would  seem  that  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  incentives  program  would  have  to  be  introduced  first,  prior  to 
attempting  the  draft  course  of  action. 

The  community  domestic  action  program  was  the  most  popular  of  the 
cost-free  incentives.  The  use  of  community  domestic  action  programs  to 
assist  the  needy  and  minority  groups  and  to  accomplish  public  service 
missions  is  a  valuable  social  welfare  instrument.  As  MG  W.  P.  Wilson, 
then  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  stated  in  the  appropriation 
hearings,  March  1971 : 

...The  hometown  makeup  of  our  units  and  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  Guardsmen  foster  an  environment  of  positive 
response  to  community  action  projects.  Guardsmen  are 
social  workers,  mechanics,  clerks,  bankers,  coaches, 
students,  and  business  and  professional  leaders  in 
their  communities.  They  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  communities .6 

The  issue  of  greater  latitude  in  standards  of  personal  appearance 
was  important  to  the  surveyed  population.  The  vast  majority  are  in 
their  late  twenties.  All  may  be  considered  mature,  85  percent  are 
employed,  and  over  80  percent  are  either  draft  motivated  or  are  fulfil¬ 
ling  military  obligation  at  a  time  of  their  own  choice.  There  is  a 
civilian  vs  a  military  orientation  to  the  group,  and  a  basic  difference 
in  attitudes. 

General  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  RC  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  force  itself.  There  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  information 
plan  and  program  addressed  outward  to  the  general  public  and  potential 
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reservists  as  well  as  inward  to  reservists  themselves.  As  we  move  for¬ 
ward  to  an  all-volunteer  environment  the  changes  which  are  to  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  goals,  policies ,  and  programs  for  the  RC  must  be  communicated 
in  a  timely  manner  to  all  concerned.  The  program  should  be  a  continuing 
one,  with  attention  to  such  variables  as  the  target  group ,  the  timing, 
the  method  or  media  to  be  used,  and  the  amount  and  type  of  information 
to  be  given  and  to  be  received. 

TASK  2 — INTERRELATIONS  BETWEEN  PROPOSALS 

Pairwise  correlations  between  separate  incentive  proposals  have  been 
calculated,  using  the  computer,  and  are  presented  in  the  Phase  II  report 
as  correlation  coefficient  matrices.  A  formula  has  been  developed  which 
permits  any  number  of  proposals  to  be  combined  into  a  composite  proposal. 
This  involves  making  a  particular  assumption  which,  if  not  satisfied, 
still  permits  an  upper-bound  estimate  to  be  made.  A  particular  example, 
illustrating  use  of  the  composite  probability  formula,  is  presented  in 
the  report;  the  resultant  probabilities  for  reenlistment  are  shown  in 
the  tabluation  in  the  Costs  section  under  Task  1  above.  Such  calcula¬ 
tions  indicate  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  joining  more  than 
three  separate  incentives;  and  that  a  loss  in  composite  cost  effective¬ 
ness  is  realized  when  incentives  are  incorporated  which  individually 
have  gross  costs  on  the  order  of,  or  greater  than,  $15.00  per  man  (as 
applied  to  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  total  mandated  force,  not 
number  of  men  gained) .  In  addition,  calculations  indicate  that  the  cost 
formulae  are  relatively  insensitive  to  small  changes  in  the  reenlistment 
probabilities  developed  by  the  survey. 

TASK  3 — ADDITIONAL  TESTS /PROGRAMS  REQUIRED 

1.  Tests  will  be  needed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pay 
raise,  bonuses,  and  proficiency  pay  in  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel  in  the  RC. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  a  centralized  computerized  data  system  which 
allows  for  input  and  retrieval,  as  needed  or  periodically,  of  manpower 
and  personnel  data  important  to  policymakers.  Such  data  might  include: 
quality,  source,  and  supply  of  accessions;  attitudes;  terms  of  service; 
and  reenlistment  rates . 
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3.  There  is  a  need  for  a  comprehensive ,  coordinated  information 
plan  and  program  addressed  externally  to  the  general  public,  to  include 
selected  organizations  (e.g.,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American  Legion), 
employee  unions,  local  communities,  and  internally  to  reservists  them¬ 
selves — guardsmen,  reservists,  IRR.  The  objective  would  be  to  enhance 
the  image  of  the  RC,  emphasizing  their  role  in  our  national  defense 
structure;  and  ultimately  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  personnel  and 
to  assist  in  achieving  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

4.  There  is  a  need  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  incentives,  bene¬ 
fits,  and  options  offered  to  guardsmen  in  the  various  states  with  a  view 
to  determining  effectiveness  in  sustaining  the  force,  and  to  extending 
some  of  these  inducements  to  other  reservists,  if  warranted. 

5.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  incen¬ 
tives  in  retaining  members  in  the  IRR. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
IN  A  VOLUNTEER  ENVIRONMENT 
APPENDIX  B:  PHASE  II 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AAFES 

ACS 

AD 

ADT 

AER 

ARNG 

AFQT 

ARS 

ASD  (M&RA) 

AT 

ATCG 

CHAMPUS 

CONUS 

CORC 

CPI 

DOD 

df 

FHA 

IDT 

IRR 

MOS 

MUTA 

MVA 

NCO 

NPS 

(MB 

OCS 

OSD 

PCM 

PS 

PX 

RA 

RC 

RCG 

REP 

ROTC 


Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
Army  Community  Service 
active  duty 

active  duty  for  training 
Army  Emergency  Relief 
Army  National  Guard 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
Army  Relief  Society 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs) 

annual  training 

Annual  Training  Control  Group 

Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services 

Continental  Army  of  the  US 

Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components 

Consumer  Price  Index 

Department  of  Defense 

degrees  of  freedom 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

inactive  duty  training 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 

military  occupational  specialty 

multiple  unit  training  assembly 

Modern  Volunteer  Army 

noncommissioned  officer 

nonprior  service 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Officer  Candidate  School 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense 

Program  Objective  Memorandum 

prior  service 

post  exchange 

Regular  Army  of  the  US 

Reserve  Components 

Reinforcement  Control  Group 

Reserve  Enlisted  Program 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
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RSFPP 

SAG 

SGLI 

Stby 

TD 

TOE 

USAFI 

USAR 

USARCPAC 

UTA 

VA 

VRB 

WAC 


Retired  Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Plan 

Study  Advisory  Group 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 

Standby  Reserve 

tables  of  distribution 

tables  of  organization  and  equipment 

US  Armed  Forces  Institute 

US  Army  Reserve 

US  Army  Reserve  Component  Personnel  and  Administration 
Center 

unit  training  assembly 
Veterans  Administration 
variable  reenlistment  bonus 
Women's  Army  Corps 
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Chapter  1 

EVALUATION  OF  RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION  PROPOSALS  (TASK  l) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  proposals  contributing  to  recruitment  and  retention  of  RC  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  volunteer  environment  were  chosen  as  a  result  of  examining 
many  sources  in  Phase  I  of  this  study.  Appendix  A  details  the  rationale 
for  choice  of  these  32  proposals. 

This  evaluation  report  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  A 
analyzes  the  returns  of  the  RAC  surveys  of  sixth-  and  first-year  person¬ 
nel.  Section  B  discusses  each  alternative  proposal  in  depth.  Section  C 
presents  the  detailed  cost  analysis  with  a  description  of  the  methods  and 
formulae  used  to  derive  net  costs  and  cost  effectiveness  rankings. 

The  detailed  discussion  of  each  proposal  includes  a  statement  or 
definition,  survey  results,  status  in  the  Active  Army,  the  impact  of  the 
proposal  on  the  Active  Army,  the  status  in  the  RC,  net  cost  and  cost 
effectiveness,  legislative  requirements,  and  political  and  social  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  proposal.  The  incentive  proposals  follow  the  order  in 
which  they  were  introduced  in  the  RAC  survey.  Proposals  not  covered  by 
survey  questions  are  discussed  last. 
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A.  ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY  DATA 


SURVEY  OF  SIXTH- YEAR  RC  PERSONNEL 
Purpose  of  Survey 

Phase  I ?  Task  of  the  Work  Statement ,  ^  requires  that  a  survey  of 
RC  personnel  be  initiated  by  RAC  to  develop  the  data  needed  to  determine 
what  portion  of  these  personnel  could  be  induced  to  reenlist  by  different 
incentives ?  combinations  of  incentives,  or  other  factors.  The  Task  State¬ 
ment  directed  that  the  survey  should  include  personnel  in  the  sixth  year 
of  initial  enlistment  in  RC  units  and  personnel  in  the  AT  obligor  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  IRR.  The  survey  was  developed  by  RAC  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  Chief,  Office  of  Reserve  Components  (CORC),  and  members 
of  the  Study  Advisory  Group  (SAG).  A  copy  of  the  survey  is  in  Annex  Bl. 

The  survey  instrument  was  pretested  in  November  1971  using  person¬ 
nel  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  RC  obligation  from  two  USAR  units:  a  US 
Army  hospital  unit  in  Rockville,  Md.,  and  a  US  Army  Garrison  unit  in 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  survey  that  was  developed  has  six  parts: 

(a)  Background  information  concerning  the  military  background  and 
socioeconomic  level  of  the  respondent,  as  well  as  his  geographic  loca¬ 
tion. 

(b)  A  series  of  items  dealing  with  satisfactions  derived  from,  and 
the  importance  attached  to,  various  aspects  of  RC  service. 

(c)  An  expression  by  the  respondent  of  the  probability  of  his  reen¬ 
listment  in  the  RC  as  it  is  now — without  any  change. 

(d)  An  expression  by  the  respondent  of  the  probability  of  his  reen¬ 
listment  in  the  RC  considering,  separately,  the  attractiveness  of  each 

of  10  economic  incentives  to  reenlistment,  and  the  relative  attractiveness 
of  a  combination  of  incentives. 
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(e)  An  ordering  of  the  relative  attractiveness  of  a  series  of  15 
noneconomic  changes  in  the  RC  that  might  serve  as  inducements  to  reen¬ 
listment  by  making  the  RC  affiliation  more  attractive,  plus  an  ordering 
of  the  relative  attractiveness  of  a  combination  of  several  such  induce¬ 
ments  into  a  package.  The  attractiveness  of  both  the  economic  and  non¬ 
economic  packages  was  later  assessed. 

(f)  Questions  dealing  with  the  respondent's  estimate  of  a  fair  bonus, 
plus  questions  common  to  the  1969  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  survey, 

Y 

"Career  Motivation  in  the  Ready  Reserve." 

Relevant  Statistical  Measures 

Chi-square .  The  statistic  chi-square  is  used  frequently  throughout 
the  remainder  of  this  section  of  App  B.  Chi-square  is  used  to  test  the 
independence  of  two  or  more  distributions  expressed  as  classes  of  data 
[the  greater  the  number  of  classes  of  data  being  tested,  the  greater  the 
chance  for  variation  among  them — degrees  of  freedom,  or  df,  commonly 
determined  by  the  formula:  df  =  (number  of  rows  -  l) (number  of  columns 
-  l)].  As  the  chi-square  value  increases  in  size,  the  assumption  of 
independence  of  the  distributions  becomes  more  doubtful,  and  hence  the 
probability  that  the  assumption  is  correct  decreases.  Or  in  other  words, 
the  higher  the  chi-square  value,  the  greater  the  probability  (the  smaller 
the  p  value)  that  there  is  a  relation  among  the  data  being  tested.  For 
example,  a  chi-square  of  3.84  (with  1  df)  has  statistical  significance 
at  the  5  percent  level  of  probability,  or  p  =  0.05.  This  is  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  there  is  a  95  percent  chance  that  the  classes  of  data 
being  examined  are  related,  that  the  probability  of  their  independence 
is  only  5  percent,  (it  should  be  understood  also  that,  by  chance,  about 
5  percent  of  a  distribution  of  chi-square  values  will  be  called  signifi¬ 
cant  erroneously.)  Chi-square  tests  reported  have  been  performed  on 
frequencies,  even  though  proportions  may  be  shown  in  the  tables  to  which 
chi-square  tests  are  attached.  No  adjustment  for  small  cell  frequencies 
has  been  made  in  the  instances  where  frequencies,  and  the  proportions 
subsequently  derived,  are  small.  Rather,  to  compensate  for  any  lack  of 
rigor  of  the  test  owing  to  small  cell  frequencies,  only  statistical 
significance  probability  levels  of  0.01  or  less  are  reported  as  being 
statistically  significant. 
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Determination  of  Sample  Size.  The  appropriate  size  for  a  statisti¬ 
cally  reliable  sample  is  a  recurrent  question  in  survey  statistics.  Three 
factors  relate  to  the  size  sample  required:  the  kind  of  data  being  col¬ 
lected  ?  the  degree  of  error  that  can  be  tolerated ,  and  the  probable 
variability  among  the  data.  When  the  data  are  enumerative  or  discrete — 
counting  of  respondents  falling  into  various  categories,  such  as  married/ 
not  married,  or  ARNG/USAR/lRR — a  larger  sample  is  required  than  when  the 
data  are  continuous  or  measurement  data,  such  as  age,  income,  or  probabil¬ 
ity  scale  values. 

If  the  variable  in  which  one  has  greatest  interest  is  a  binomial 
proportion  (discrete  data),  the  size  of  sample  required  can  be  calculated 
by  first  estimating  the  allowable  error  (l)  that  one  can  tolerate  in  the 
data.  For  95  percent  confidence  probability, 


L  -  2 


ypa 

N  * 


where  p  =  the  proportion  in  one  category  of  a  binomial  response,  q  =  1  -  p, 
and  N  =  the  sample  size  required  to  assure  that  confidence  limit. 

If  the  critical  variable  in  the  survey  develops  measurement  data, 
that  is,  data  in  the  form  of  (presumed)  equal- internal  measures  along  a 
continuum,  calculating  the  sample  size  required  in  order  to  make  state¬ 
ments  about  the  data  with  95  percent  confidence  requires  also  an  estimate 
of  variability  ( a  )  in  the  measure: 


L 


2a 

=  7^ 


For  example,  in  the  survey  being  described,  the  critical  variables 
are  the  scale  estimates  of  the  probability  of  reenlistment  with  various 
postulated  incentives  in  effect.  It  was  known  from  the  pretest  of  the 
survey  instrument  that  the  standard  deviation  among  responses  on  the 
probability  scales  fell  between  .25  and  .35.  Assuming  the  upper  limit 
of  variability,  and  requiring  that  L  be  no  greater  than  .  05? 


.05  = 


2_L_35) . 

7» 


yrr  = 


2  ( -35) . 
.05  5 


■ -  wr 


N  =  196 
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In  the  principal  survey,  the  Ns  in  the  RC  categories  ranged  from 
26l  to  453,  all  of  which  exceed  the  calculated  sample  estimate  of  196. 
Assuming  appropriate  sampling  of  the  RC  category  populations,  it  would 

•fc 

appear  the  sample  drawn  adequately  represent  the  populations. 

Population  Sample 

As  noted  in  the  Task  Statement,  the  sample  was  to  be  confined  to 
personnel  who  were  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  obligation,  i.e.,  those 
who  had  entered  military  service  generally  in  1966.  In  addition  to  those 
personnel  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  and  in  the  ATCG,  the  sample  was  expanded 
to  include  sixth-year  personnel  in  the  RCG  and  the  Stby.  A  random  sample 
(systematic  selection  after  random  start)  was  developed  by  the  US  Army 
Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  (USARCPAC)  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  the  five  tape  files  that  are  maintained  for  these 
five  groups.  The  five  files  and  the  number  of  persons  drawn  from  them 
are  as  follows: 


Category 

Populat ion 
of  sixth-year 
personnel 

Sample 

Proport  ion,  °jo 

ARNG  units 

45,000 

998 

2.2 

USAR  units 

39,000 

975 

2.5 

ATCG 

i4,ooo 

999 

7.1 

RCG 

4i, 000 

996 

2.4 

Stby 

385,000 

963 

0.3 

The  total  sample  of  4931  is  roughly  1  percent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  sixth-year  personnel.  Note,  however,  that  the  sampling  of  the 
files  was  done  in  different  proportions  to  draw  a  sample  of  about  1000 
from  each  of  the  five  categories. 

The  sample  was  provided  by  USARCPAC  in  the  form  of  a  computer  print- 

1 

out  of  names  and  two  sets  of  mailing  labels.  The  surveys  were  mailed  to 


* 

Adapted  from  George  W.  Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods,  The  Iowa 
State  University  Press,  Ames,  Iowa,  195£>,  with  special  reference  to 
William  G.  Cochran,  "Design  and  Analysis  of  Sampling,"  Chap.  17. 
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respondents  about  7  Dec  71.  Reminder  letters  were  mailed  on  15  Dec  71 
to  those  who  had  not  yet  returned  the  survey. 

In  Table  1-1,  the  distribution  of  surveys  sent  out  within  each  of 
the  RC  categories  in  the  50  States  and  the  Territories  has  been  compressed 
into  the  nine  regions  of  the  US,  plus  a  tenth  category  for  individuals  in 
the  Territories. 

Table  1-2  presents  a  summary  of  the  sample  and  returns.  About  3*6 
percent  of  the  surveys  sent  out  were  not  deliverable  because  of  incorrect 
addresses.  About  the  same  proportion  that  were  returned  were  not  usable 
because  they  had  been  filled  out  incorrectly  or  the  respondent  had  declined 
to  complete  the  form.  The  rate  of  response  was  43  percent  overall,  with 
the  highest  rates  being  among  the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel.  A  total 
of  1785  returns  was  used  in  the  analysis. 

The  distribution  of  the  original  sample,  by  region  of  the  US,  is 
shown  in  Table  1-1.  In  the  ARNG  units,  the  East  North  Central  with  15 
percent,  West  North  Central  with  l6  percent,  and  the  South  Atlantic 
regions  with  15  percent  provide  nearly  half  of  the  sample.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  region  with  20  percent  provides  the  largest  proportion  for  the 
USAR  units,  followed  by  the  East  North  Central  with  l8  percent  and  the 
South  Atlantic  with  17  percent.  The  East  North  Central  region  provides 
the  highest  proportions  for  those  in  the  Control  Groups  and  Stby.  The 
differences  in  the  distributions  shown  presumably  reflect  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  categories  of  RC  personnel  in  the  US. 

The  way  in  which  returns  were  distributed  is  described  in  Table  1-3* 
The  highest  rate  of  usable  returns  was  50  percent  from  USAR  unit  person¬ 
nel  with  44  percent  from  ARNG  unit  personnel;  the  lowest  rate  was  from 
the  ATCG  with  27  percent,  with  28  percent  from  Stby.  The  differences 
in  return  rate  by  RC  categories  were  statistically  significant.  There 
was  no  significant  variation  in  rate  of  return  from  regions  of  the  US. 

The  highest  rate  was  from  the  South  Atlantic  region  with  42  percent,  and 
the  lowest  rate  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions  with  34  per¬ 
cent.  Thus  the  returns  appear  to  be  representative  (within  a  RC  category) 
of  the  original  sample.  Additional  discussion  of  the  representativeness 
of  the  returns  will  be  found  in  the  last  portion  of  this  chapter  where 
sensitivity  of  results  is  examined. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  ORIGINAL  SAMPLE,  BY  REGION  OF  THE  US 
(Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 

(Percent) 
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Table  1-2 


SAMPLE 

(Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 


Reserve  Component  category 


ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

Totals 

Original  sample 

998 

975 

999 

996 

963 

4931 

Nondeliverable 

28 

63 

28 

23 

37 

179 

Net  sample 

970 

912 

971 

973 

926 

4752 

Total  returns 

482 

469 

315 

455 

307 

2028 

(Percent  return) 

(50) 

(51) 

(32) 

(47) 

(33) 

(43) 

Si 

Federal  technicians 

16 

7 

- 

1 

l 

25 

Not  usable 

45 

10 

59 

70 

46 

230 

Usable  returns 

420 

453 

266 

385 

261 

1785 

SI 

Federal  technicians  excluded  from  sample  for  ARNG  and  USAR  units „ 
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Table  1-3 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  USABLE  SAMPLE1 
(Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 
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Chi-square  of  marginal  totals: 

Across  RC  categories,  x2  =97.23,  df  =  4,  p  =  <  0.01 

Across  Regions  of  US,  y2  =  10.42,  df  =  9,  not  significant 

£ 

179  nondeliverable  surveys  and  23  returns  from  Federal  technicians  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  net 
included  in  S  (sent)  or  R  (returned)  columns,  173  nonusable  returns  not  included  in  R  columns. 


Results 


A  summary  of  the  results  from  Part  A,  Background  Information,  is 
contained  in  Table  1-4.  Chi-square  tests  are  given  for  most  distributions. 
When  the  distributions  are  obviously  different,  chi-square  tests  are  not 
reported. 

Al— Grade.  Respondents  ranged  in  grades  from  El  to  E9*  There  is 
some  question,  however,  as  to  whether  the  E8  or  E9  responses  might  not  be 
erroneous,  because  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  to  attain  the  grade  of 
E8  or  E9  in  5  years  of  RC  service.  It  is  seen  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  grade  structure  of  those  in  units  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the 
Control  Groups.  Those  in  units  have  had  greater  chance  to  advance  in 
grades,  and  one  sees  more  E6*s  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units.  The  bulk  of 
those  surveyed  among  all  categories  were  E4*s  and  E5*s.  The  chi-square 
value  of  152.86,  with  32  degrees  of  freedom,  indicates  that  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  rank  distributions  are  significantly  different  as  demonstrated 
by  the  probability  value  of  less  than  0.01. 

A2 — Time  in  Active  Army.  As  might  be  expected,  about  90  percent  of 
personnel  in  units  had  less  than  6  months  in  the  Army,  and  about  10  per¬ 
cent  had  from  6  to  12  months.  The  ATCG  consists  largely  of  persons 
drafted  into  the  Army,  and  these  respondents  had  generally  2  years  of 
military  service.  The  RCG  and  Stby  are  generally  divided  between  2  and 
3  years  of  service. 

A3 — Months  in  Military  Schools.  It  appears  that  the  respondents  in 
the  USAR  units  had  slightly  more  military  schooling  than  those  in  the 
ARNG  units,  but  the  distributions  in  the  table  as  a  whole  are  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  different. 

A4 — Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  in  Which  Trained.  Respon¬ 
dents  have  been  analyzed  only  in  terms  of  occupational  area  (first  digit 
of  the  MOS  number).  Since  the  ARNG  has  a  high  proportion  of  combat  units, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  42  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  that 
they  were  trained  in  MOSs  in  the  tactical  operations  occupational  area. 
Neither  is  it  surprising  to  find  the  high  percentage  in  clerical  and 
general  technical  areas  for  USAR  respondents  as  contrasted  with  the 
smaller  proportions  for  the  ARNG.  Almost  40  percent  of  the  ATCG  had 
combat  arms  MOSs  which,  perhaps,  reflects  somewhat  the  lack  of  choice 
that  the  draftee  has  with  respect  to  MOS. 
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Table  1-4 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PART  A,  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 
(Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Reserve 

Component 

category 

Item 

ARNG  1  USAR 

1  ATCG  T 

RCG  r 

Stby 

Number  of  Responses 

420 

453 

266 

385 

261 

A1  -  Grade 

El  to  E3 

4 

6 

6 

5 

3 

EU 

42 

34 

55 

45 

42 

E5 

42 

44 

38 

48 

53 

E6 

11 

16 

<1 

1 

2 

E7  to  E9 

Chi-square  =  152.86,  df  -  32;  p 

1 

*  <0.01 

l 

<1 

1 

A2  -  Time  in  Active  Army 

Less  than  6  months 

89 

89 

2 

1 

1 

6-12  months 

8 

10 

2 

1 

1 

About  2  years 

2 

2 

89 

56 

57 

About  3  years 

2 

- 

5 

38 

36 

About  4  years 

Chi-square  =  162.73#  df  «  16;  p 

<1 

*  <0.01 

<1 

2 

4 

6 

A3  ~  Months  in  Military  Schools 

0 

49 

33 

37 

37 

34 

1-9 

31 

43 

36 

35 

38 

10-19 

19 

18 

24 

22 

22 

20-29 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

30  or  more 

<1 

2 

<1 

3 

3 

Chi-square  ®  25*16,  df  *  16;  NS 

A4  -  MOS  in  Which  Trained 

0  -  Special  assignment 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1  1  -  Tactical  operations 

42 

15 

39 

21 

20 

2  -  Missile  &  Fire  Control 

electric  maintenance 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3  -  General  elec,  maintenance 

8 

7 

4 

9 

7 

4  -  Precision  maintenance 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

5  -  Auxiliary  services 

3 

8 

2 

5 

3 

6  -  Motors 

14 

16 

14 

26 

17 

7  -  Clerical 

16 

30 

16 

20 

24 

8  -  Graphics 

1 

1  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

9  -  General  technical 

Chi-square  »  189*20#  df  =  36;  p 

10 

>  *  <0.01 

18 

16 

11 

18 

A7  -  Age  (years ) 

20-21 

- 

- 

<1 

- 

<1 

22-23 

9 

5 

6 

11 

4 

24-25 

48 

37 

56 

61 

56 

26-27 

22 

25 

17 

15 

22 

28-29 

16 

25 

17 

9 

14 

30  and  older 

4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

Mean 

25*2 

25*8 

25*2 

24.6 

25*  i 

Chi-square  =  110.48,  df  »  20;  p  =  <0.01 
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Table  1-4  (continued) 


Item 

Reserve  Component  category 

ARNG  | 

USAR  I 

ATCG  1 

L 

Stby 

A8  -  Civilian  Education 

Grade  school 

<1 

<1 

1 

2 

2 

Some  high  school 

2 

1 

13 

13 

8 

High  school  graduate 

35 

28 

37 

52 

4o 

Some  college 

37 

3^ 

35 

26 

37 

College  graduate 

20 

23 

8 

7 

10 

Postgraduate  study 

6 

13 

6 

1 

3 

Chi-square  =  247- 43 ,  df  =  20;  p 

=  <0.01 

A9(l)  -  Training  Assemblies  for  Pay  Past  Year 

1-30 

6 

5 

83 

- 

- 

31-40 

3 

5 

8 

- 

- 

41-50 

75 

84 

8 

- 

- 

51-60 

12 

4 

- 

- 

- 

More  than  60 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

A10  -  Days  of  Active  Duty  Training  Past  3  Years 

None  or  NR 

17 

11 

79 

84 

81 

1-10 

1 

<1 

- 

1 

2 

11-20 

1 

2 

16 

5 

8 

21-30 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

31-40 

2 

4 

- 

- 

<1 

41-50 

65 

68 

- 

- 

- 

More  than  50 

11 

15 

4 

9 

7 

All  -  Marital  Status 

Single 

15 

14 

21 

27 

27 

Married 

84 

84 

73 

70 

69 

Separated/divorced 

2 

2 

6 

3 

5 

Widowed 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chi-square  =  51*11,  df  =  8;  p  = 

=  <0.01 

A12  -  Number  of  Children 

None 

44 

4o 

49 

46 

49 

1 

36 

35 

33 

36 

33 

2 

18 

23 

13 

16 

14 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

Chi-square  *  23*70,  df=  12;  NS 

A13  -  Civilian  Occupation 

Professional  or  managerial 

12 

25 

10 

3 

12 

White  collar 

29 

28 

21 

24 

24 

Blue  collar 

57 

45 

60 

66 

53 

Student  or  unemployed 

2 

2 

10 

8 

11 

Chi-square  =  146. l8,  df  =  12;  p 

>  =  <0.01 

Al4  —  Present  Employment 

Self-employed 

14 

11 

8 

5 

6 

Employed  by  government 

10 

13 

7 

10 

11 

Employed  by  private  firm 

72 

73 

70 

74 

68 

Student 

2 

2 

10 

8 

10 

Part-time  s tuden t /par t- time  empl. 

<1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Unemployed 

1 

- 

4 

3 

4 

Chi-square  =  89. 90,  df  -  20;  p 

=  <0.01 
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Table  1-4  (continued) 


I  Lem 

Reserve 

Component  category 

ARNG  | 

USAR 

1  atcg 

,  RCG 

,  S  tby 

Al6  -  Present  Income  Excluding  Mill 

tary  pay 

-L  * 

Less  than  $4,000 

3 

4 

12 

17 

lb 

12 

4,000  -  6,000 

13 

6 

16 

22 

6,000  -  8,000 

22 

18 

31 

28 

23 

30 

8,000  -  10,000 

24 

21 

19 

21 

10,000  -  12,000 

20 

33 

11 

8 

14 

14,000  -  16,000 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

16,000  -  18,000 

18,000  -  20,000 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

<1 

<1 

<1 

<1 

20,000  -  22,000 

<1 

1 

<,1 

<  1 

22,000  -  24,000 

1 

1 

<1 

More  than  24,000 

1 

2 

<1 

_ 

_ 

Means 

*fr- 

<X 

8 

$6,800 

$b,800 

$6,800 

Chi-square  =  289.49,  dr  -  44, 

;  f 

i) 

A 

O 

O 

A1Y  ”  Estimate  of  Value  of  Annual 

RC  Pay  and  Benefits 

None 

. 

- 

33 

4  b 

40 

Less  than  $b00 

9 

10 

61 

bl 

58 

900  -  699 

36 

42 

2 

1 

<1 

700  -  899 

37 

34 

2 

<1 

- 

900  -  1,099 

14 

9 

1 

1 

<1 

1,100  -  1,299 

2 

4 

<1 

1 

- 

1, 300  or  more 

l 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Approximate  mean 

$719 

$696 

$8,600 

(Al8  -  present  nunny  Income  i-k-ouis 

)  $10,400  $u,8oo 

$8,800 

$7,200 

Chi-square  -  267.28,  dt‘  44 

;  i 

p  *  <0.01 

A19  -  HeligiouB  Preference 

Jewish 

2 

2 

1 

- 

3 

Protestant 

6!? 

60 

63 

6l 

6b 

Roman  Catholic 

24 

28 

22 

2b 

20 

None 

4 

4 

8 

8 

6 

Other 

7 

b 

6 

6 

6 

Chi-square  b3.62,  df  -  16; 

p 

=  <0.01 

A20  -  Race 

American  Indian 

<1 

<1 

<1 

1 

<  I 

Caucasian 

98 

98 

90 

8b 

90 

Negroid 

<1 

1 

6 

10 

b 

Oriental 

<1 

<1 

- 

1 

0 

Other 

<1 

1 

3 

2 

Chi-square  -  96.89,  df  16; 

p 

-  <0.01 

A21  —  Type  of  Community  in  Which 

Reared 

ia,rm 

26 

16 

21 

20 

19 

Small  town 

40 

30 

3b 

40 

34 

Suburb 

13 

23 

20 

17 

23 

City 

22 

n 

24 

23 

24 

Chi-square  -  42.44,  df  12; 

P 

-  <0.01 

A22  -  Region  of  US  In  Which  Reared 

New  England 

6 

8 

3 

4 

4 

Middle  Atlantic 

10 

19 

LI 

lb 

lb 

East  North  Central 

16 

21 

2b 

20 

23 

West  North  Central 

17 

10 

14 

10 

9 

South  Atlantic 

16 

19 

12 

19 

37 

East  South  Central 

8 

8 

9 

Y 

Y 

West  South  Central 

10 

7 

10 

10 

8 

Mountain 

6 

3 

6 

4 

2 

Pacific 

7 

4 

10 

10 

1  3 

Other 

<  1 

<  1 

1 

1 

3 
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Table  1-4  (continued) 


Reserve  Component 

category 

Item 

ARNG  |  USAR  |  A'i'Oti 

T  RCG  1  Stby 

A23  ~~  Type  of  Community  In  Which  Nov  Living 


Farm 

Small  town 

Suburb 

City 

Chi -square  =  37* 60,  df  =  12;  p  = 

A2U  -  Region  of  US  in  Which  Nov  Living 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Atlantic 
East  South  Central 
West  South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Other 


Ik 

9 

12 

10 

9 

36 

25 

29 

37 

31 

22 

31 

25 

19 

25 

28 

36 

35 

3^ 

36 

<0.01 


6 

7 

k 

k 

k 

9 

20 

10 

Ik 

15 

17 

19 

25 

20 

23 

17 

8 

12 

9 

10 

1 6 

19 

13 

19 

19 

11 

7 

7 

7 

3 

10 

7 

11 

10 

8 

6 

k 

5 

5 

k 

6 

6 

12 

12 

lh 

<1 

<1 

1 

<1 

<  1 

Note;  Percentages  may  not  total  to  100  owing  to  rounding. 

Chi-squares  calculated  on  frequencies,  and  not  adjusted 
for  small  frequencies  in  a  cell;  only  probabilities  of  .01 
or  greater  reported  as  significant. 

Chi-square  values  not  reported  in  instances  where  differences 
are  obvious 
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A 5 — MOS  in  Which  Now  Working.  The  distribution  of  MOSs  reported  in 
response  to  this  question  is  generally  the  same  as  for  item  A4  and  is, 
therefore,  not  reported  herein. 

A 7 — Age.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  distribution  of 
ages  among  the  five  RC  categories.  The  respondents  in  USAR  units  tend  to 
be  slightly  older  than  those  in  ARNG  units;  those  in  the  RCG  (42  percent 
having  had  3  or  more  years  of  active  service  and  presumably  having  enlisted) 
tend  to  be  younger. 

A8 — Civilian  Education.  Educational  levels  for  the  various  RC  cate¬ 
gories  are  significantly  different,  with  the  higher  proportion  of  college 
graduates  among  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units.  The  educational  level  is  higher 
in  the  USAR  units  than  it  is  in  all  other  categories,  with  36  percent 
being  college  graduates.  The  RCG  has  the  lowest  educational  level,  with 
some  67  percent  being  high  school  graduates  or  less  and  only  8  percent 
being  college  graduates. 

A9(l) — Training  Assemblies  for  Pay  during  the  Past  Year.  About  90 
percent  of  the  members  of  ARNG  and  USAR  units  have  attended  4l  or  more 
paid  training  assemblies  during  the  past  year.  In  response  to  item 
A9(2),  the  number  of  training  assemblies  not  for  pay,  over  10  percent 
indicated  that  they  had  attended  between  one  and  10  meetings  not  for  pay. 
From  write-in  responses  in  the  surveys  and  from  interviews  during  the 
pre-test,  it  appears  that  unit  members  sometimes  attend  an  assembly  but 
do  not  get  paid  for  it  because  they  might  have  been  late  or  might,  for 
some  other  reason,  have  been  docked  and  not  paid  for  the  meeting.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that,  while  only  five  absences  are  allowed  during 
the  year,  it  appears  that  10  or  more  percent  of  those  persons  in  units 
did  not  get  paid  for  43  assemblies  during  the  year. 

A 10— Days  of  Active  Duty  Training  during  the  Past  Three  Years.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  significance  of  these  differences 
because  of  so  many  incomplete  cells  and  because  of  the  obvious  differences 
between  persons  in  units  and  those  in  Control  Groups.  It  appears  that 
the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  members  do  not  differ  in  the  amount  of  AT  exper¬ 
ienced. 

All — Marital  Status.  A  higher  proportion  of  those  in  units  is 
married.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  higher  proportion  separated  or  divorced 
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in  the  Control  Groups.  The  differences  among  the  RC  categories  are  sta¬ 
tistically  significant. 

A12 — Number  of  Children.  Nearly  50  percent  have  no  children,  and 
no  one  claimed  more  than  three.  The  differences  among  RC  categories  are 
not  significant. 

A13 — Civilian  Occupation.  The  survey  called  for  a  write-in  of  occu¬ 
pation.  The  responses  were  coded  into  four  categories  as  shown  in  Table 
1-4.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  higher  proportion  in  the  USAR  units  has 
higher  level  occupations,  especially  in  the  professional  or  managerial 
occupations.  Those  in  the  RCG  have  the  lowest  occupational  level,  two- 
thirds  being  employed  in  blue-collar  jobs.  Roughly  10  percent  of  those 
not  in  pay  units  are  either  students  or  unemployed.  The  differences  in 
distributions  are  statistically  highly  significant. 

Al4 — Present  Employment.  The  high  proportions  unemployed  in  the 
Control  Groups  are  somewhat  confirmed  in  this  item.  It  is  evident  also 
that  there  are  higher  proportions  of  individuals  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units 
who  are  self-employed,  a  point  that  will  be  noted  later  in  considering 
the  characteristics  of  self-employment  and  the  effect  that  it  has  upon 
satisfying  onefs  RC  obligation. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  Federal  civilian  employees  assigned  as 
technicians  to  ARNG  or  USAR  units  (as  determined  in  question  A15)  have 
not  been  included  in  the  survey  responses  analyzed.  There  were  23  such 
respondents  in  units  (plus  two  in  the  Control  Groups  or  Stby  whose  returns 
were  analyzed) . 

Al6 — Present  Annual  Income  Excluding  Military  Pay.  The  results 
from  this  question  point  up  additional  distinctions  in  the  socioeconomic 
character  of  RC  categories.  The  mean  income  of  those  in  the  USAR  units 
is  $9600,  $1400  more  than  that  of  those  in  ARNG  units,  and  those  persons 
in  the  Control  Groups  and  Stby  are  some  $l400  to  $2400  below  the  ARNG 
units  in  mean  annual  income. 

When  the  responses  to  item  Al8  on  present  family  income  are  examined, 
it  is  seen  that  other  income  within  the  family  increases  the  family  annual 
income  approximately  $2000  more,  but  a  good  portion  of  this,  for  members 
of  pay  units,  comes  from  pay  for  participation  in  the  RC. 
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A 17 — Estimate  of  Value  of  Annual  RC  Pay  and  Benefits.  The  majority 
of  the  respondents  who  were  in  units  indicated  that  the  value  of  their  RC 
pay  and  benefits  generally  was  between  $500  and  $900.  This  represents 
roughly  a  7  to  9  percent  increase  to  total  individual  income. 

A19 — Religious  Preference.  There  appear  to  be  no  real  differences 
as  to  religious  preferences.  It  is  seen  that  60  to  65  percent  are  Pro¬ 
testant  and  20  to  28  percent  are  Roman  Catholic.  These  proportions  are 
not  consistent  with  the  distribution  of  population  by  denominational 
membership  nationally.  The  survey  percentages  are  approximately  equiva¬ 
lent  for  Roman  Catholic,  but  Protestant  percentages  reported  here  are 
much  higher  than  national  figures,  which  suggests  that  respondents,  not 
members  of  a  denomination,  indicated  preferences  (as  the  question  asked), 
and  that  there  is  much  less  nominal-only  affiliation  among  the  Roman 
Catholics . 

A20— Race .  The  significant  distinction  shown  in  the  survey  is  that 
members  of  ARNG  and  USAR  units  are  white  (98  percent).  Among  the  Control 
Groups  members  range  from  85  to  90  percent  white  and  from  5  to  10  percent 
Negro.  One  may  speculate  that  there  were  disproportionately  few  returns 
from  Negro  respondents  (as  well  as  from  respondents  of  other  races  in 
the  lower  socioeconomic  levels),  especially  in  the  ATCG  and  Stby. 

A21 — Type  of  Community  in  Which  Reared.  It  is  seen  that  there  are 
basic  differences  between  the  ARNG  and 'USAR  units  with  respect  to  where 
the  respondents  were  reared.  Over  half  of  the  USAR  unit  personnel  were 
reared  in  suburbs  and  cities,  as  contrasted  with  35  percent  of  those  in 
ARNG  units.  These  differences  are  probably  a  function  of  where  ARNG  and 
USAR  units  are  located.  The  ARNG  units  tend  to  be  situated  in  more  rural 
areas. 

A22 — Region  of  US  in  Which  Reared.  This  item  is  closely  related  to 
item  A24  and  will  be  discussed  there. 

A23 — Type  of  Community  in  Which  Now  Living.  The  distinction,  noted 
before,  concerning  more  USAR  unit  members  in  suburbs  and  cities  and  more 
ARNG  unit  members  in  farms  and  small  towns,  is  again  evident  in  more 
striking  fashion.  The  contrast  between  items  A21  and  A23  gives  some  in¬ 
dication  both  of  the  urbanization  of  US  society  and  the  mobility  of  this 
population. 
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A2^ — Region  of  US  in  Which  Now  Living.  The  distribution  character¬ 
istic  of  each  RC  category  shown  here  and  in  question  A22  is  a  function  of 
the  sample  for  the  survey.  The  responses  to  items  A22  and  A24  are  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  original  sample  described  in 
Table  1-1.  The  fact  that  the  returns  are  representative  of  the  total 
mailed  out  is  confirmed  by  the  nonsignificant  chi-square  reported  in 
Table  1-3. 

Summary  of  Background  Information.  The  more  striking  differences 
among  respondents  in  the  different  RC  categories  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  ARNG  unit  personnel  have  a  greater  proportion  of  personnel 
trained  in  tactical  operations  MOSs,  while  USAR  unit  personnel  are  more 
often  trained  in  clerical  and  general  technical  fields. 

(b)  The  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  are  of  a  higher  educational 
level  than  those  in  the  IRR  and  Stby. 

(c)  The  USAR  unit  personnel  occupy  higher  occupational  levels. 
Respondents  in  the  RCG  are  markedly  low  in  occupational  level. 

(d)  A  higher  proportion  of  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  respondents  is  either 
self-employed  or  employed  in  government. 

(e)  Mean  annual  income  levels  are  higher  for  USAR  unit  respondents 
than  from  ARNG  unit  respondents,  whose  income  levels,  in  turn,  are  notably 
higher  than  for  those  not  in  units. 

(f)  The  proportion  of  Negro  respondents  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  is 
1  percent  or  less. 

(g)  The  ARNG  unit  respondents  tend  to  come  from,  and  be  located  in, 
more  rural  areas. 

Satisfaction  and  Importance  of  Aspects  of  RC  Service 

Part  B  of  the  survey  listed  nine  different  aspects  of  RC  service. 

It  was  the  intent  of  this  portion  of  the  survey  to  learn  how  satisfying 
each  of  these  nine  elements  was,  and  to  learn  further  the  importance 
that  the  respondent  attached  to  each  aspect  associated  with  RC  service. 

The  respondent  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  the  degree  of  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  that  element  of  service,  one  being  least  satisfying,  and  seven 
most  satisfying.  After  he  had  judged  the  satisfaction  associated  with 
each  item,  he  was  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  each  item 
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by  ranking  them  in  importance  from  one  to  nine,  one  being  most  important 
and  nine  being  least  important. 

The  mean  satisfaction  and  importance  scores  and  rankings  are  shown 
in  Table  1-5  for  the  respondents  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units.  (Responses 
to  Part  B  of  the  survey  by  respondents  in  Control  Groups  and  Stby  were 
not  complete  enough  to  be  analyzed.)  Satisfaction  scores  are  ranked 
from  most  satisfying  to  least  satisfying.  It  is  seen  that  item  B2,  per¬ 
sonal  associations  and  friendships,  was  found  to  be  most  satisfying. 

Item  B8,  the  employer* s  attitude  toward  the  member* s  RC  duty,  also  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  satisfying,  just  slightly  above  the  midpoint  of  the 
satisfaction  scale.  It  is  of  concern  that  all  the  remaining  items  are 
rated  below  the  midpoint  of  the  scale;  that  is,  they  are  found  not  to  be 
especially  satisfying.  At  the  bottom  in  terms  of  satisfaction  are  items 
B3>  economic  benefits  associated  with  RC  service,  b6,  effect  of  RC  service 
on  free  time,  B9>  transfer  of  skills  (relation  of  skills)  between  RC 
service  and  civilian  life,  and  B5>  effect  of  RC  duty  on  family.  It  will 
be  noted  also  that  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  unit  personnel  with  respect  to  items  Bl,  assigned  duties,  and  B4, 
acceptance  in  community;  that  is,  those  respondents  in  USAR  units  express 
significantly  less  satisfaction  with  these  two  items  than  do  ARNG  unit 
respondents . 

The  importance  rank  accorded  the  nine  items  indicates  that  items 
B3>  economic  benefits,  B5,  the  effect  of  RC  duty  on  family  life,  B6,  the 
effect  of  RC  duty  on  free  time,  and  B2,  personal  associations  in  RC  units, 
are  ranked  above  the  median  rank;  that  is,  they  are  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  remaining  elements.  Acceptance  in  the  community  and 
transfer  of  skills  are  considered  relatively  unimportant.  Note  that 
item  B6,  effect  on  free  time,  is  considered  significantly  more  important 
by  respondents  in  USAR  units  than  those  in  ARNG  units. 

The  relation  between  the  satisfaction  scores  and  the  importance 
rankings  for  the  nine  elements  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  commanders  and 
policymakers.  Ideally  it  would  seem  important  to  attend  to  those  things 
that  are  considered  important  by  the  respondent  and,  especially,  those 
things  in  which  satisfaction  levels  are  low.  The  relation  between  satis¬ 
faction  scores  and  importance  rankings  is  shown  in  Fig.  1-1.  Those  things 
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Table  1-5 

MEAN  SATISFACTION  AND  IMPORTANCE  VALUES  FOR  RC  SERVICE 
(Part  B  —  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Item 

ARNG 

USAR 

M8  I 

SD8 

yp 

|  SD8 

Satisfaction  Scores 

B2  - 

Personal  associations 

5-2 

1.46 

5.1 

1.46 

b8  - 

Employer’s  attitude 

4.3 

2.10 

4’5b 

2.19 

B1  - 

Assigned  duties 

3-9 

1.71 

3.6b 

1.79 

B7  - 

Effect  on  vacation 

3.4 

2.28 

3-6, 

2.30 

b4  - 

Acceptance  by  community 

3.2 

1.55 

2.9b 

1.48 

B3  - 

Economic  benefits 

3.0 

1.57 

2.9 

1.58 

b6  - 

Effect  on  free  time 

2.9 

1.64 

2.8 

1.65 

B9  - 

Transfer  of  skills 

2.8 

1.79 

2.6 

1.79 

B5  - 

Effect  on  family  life 

2.7 

1.48 

2.6 

1.53 

Importance  Ranking 

B3  - 

Economic  benefits 

3.6 

2.40 

3.9 

2.51 

B5  - 

Effect  on  family  life 

3-7 

2.39 

3-6C 

2.25 

b6  - 

Effect  on  free  time 

4.2 

2.36 

3.8° 

2.20 

B2  - 

Personal  associations 

4.4 

2.24 

4.4 

2.37 

B7  - 

Effect  on  vacation 

5.0 

2.50 

4.8 

2.42 

B1  - 

Assigned  duties 

5.1 

2.32 

5-1 

2.40 

b8  - 

Employer ' s  attitude 

5.8 

2.43 

5.8 

2.43 

B9  - 

Transfer  of  skills 

6.2 

2.51 

6.0 

2.53 

b4  - 

Acceptance  by  community 

6.2 

2.26 

6.5 

2.16 

^^ean  value,  SD=standard  deviation. 


^Significantly  less  satisfying  for  USAR  unit  respondents. 

0 

Significantly  more  important  for  USAR  unit  respondents . 

Note:  Differences  in  means  of  the  following  amounts  are  required 
for  statistical  significance  at  the  5  percent  level  of  confidence:  for 
satisfaction,  0.3?  for  importance,  0.4. 
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MEAN  IMPORTANCE 


MEDIAN 


•3  - 


4  - 


IMPORTANT, 
NOT  SATISFIED 


IMPORTANT, 

SATISFIED 


B5 


B3 


B6 


B2 


J>7 _ L. 


B1 


B8 


6  - 


B9 


B4 


7  - 


8  - 


NOT  IMPORTANT, 
NOT  SATISFIED 


_L 


-L 


NOT  IMPORTANT, 
SATISFIED 

_ I _ 


MEAN  SATISFACTION 


Fig.  1-1  —  Relotion  of  Mean  Sati sfoctian  and  Importonce  Volues  for  Vorious  Aspects 
af  RC  Service  (ARNG  and  USAR  Units  Combined) 

Bl#  assigned  duties;  B2,  personal  associations;  B3,  economic  benefits;  B4,  acceptance 
by  camm.;  B5,  effect  on  fomily  life;  B6,  effect  on  free  time;  B7,  effect  an  vocation; 

B8,  employer's  attitude;  B9,  transfer  of  skills. 


MEDIAN 
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that  are  not  satisfying  and  are  considered  more  important  than  average, 
then,  should  appear  in  the  upper  left  quadrant.  It  is  seen  that  three 
items  are  grouped  in  that  quadrant — B3>  economic  benefits,  B5?  the  effect 
on  family  life,  and  B6,  effect  on  free  time,  and  pe  ‘haps  B7>  effect  on 
vacation.  Somehwat  less  attention  might  need  to  be  given  those  elements 
that  are  relatively  less  important  and  are  not  satisfying — B4,  acceptance 
by  community,  B9>  transfer  of  skills,  and  perhaps,  Bl,  assigned  duties. 

Item  B8,  employer’s  attitude,  in  the  lower  right  quadrant,  seems  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  and  reasonably  satisfied.  Item  B2,  personal  associa¬ 
tions,  which  is  both  important  and  satisfied,  should  be  reinforced  to 
make  sure  that  sufficient  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it  to  keep  it  there. 

It  may  be  argued  that,  since  the  importance  ranking  procedure  is  a 
forced-choice  mechanism  and  half  the  items  must  always  be  relatively  im¬ 
portant — a  criticism  which  is  true — we  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  absolute 
importance  attached.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  satisfaction,  however,  the 
scale  is  so  arranged  that  ideally  one  would  hope  all  items  are  perceived 
to  be  toward  the  right  side  of  the  scale;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
being  better  than  average  satisfied.  Thus  the  ideal  result,  with  respect 
to  Fig.  1-1,  would  be  one  which  saw  all  points  in  the  upper  and  lower 
right  quadrants. 

Potential  for  Reenlistment  without  Additional  Incentives 

Part  C  of  the  survey  determined  the  respondent’s  potential  for  reen¬ 
listment  on  a  100-point  scale.  No  incentives  or  inducements  were  promised. 
The  distribution  of  responses  for  five  RC  categories  is  shown  in  Table 
1-6,  along  with  the  mean  of  the  probabilities  for  each  RC  category.  It 
is  seen  that  there  is  generally  progressively  less  inclination  to  enlist 
in  the  RC,  the  further  the  respondent  is  from  active  participation  in 
the  RC.  Reenlistment  probability  is  highest  for  the  ARNG  units,  next  for 
the  USAR  units,  and  lowest  for  those  in  the  Stby.  (it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  those  in  the  Stby  have  completed  all  RC  obligations,  and  it 
should  not  be  expected  that  the  reenlistment  potential  would  be  very  high.) 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  distribution  of  responses. 

For  the  ARNG  units,  53  percent  indicated  the  probability  of  reenlistment 
as  being  zero,  where  only  3  percent  indicated  that  it  would  be  certain 
(100  percent).  Similarly  for  those  in  USAR  units,  62  percent  and  3  per¬ 
cent  were  the  indicated  probabilities. 
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Table  1-6 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  FOR  PROBABILITY 
OF  REENLISTING  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  INCENTIVES 

(item  Cl  —  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Probability 

of 

reenlisting 

Reserve 

Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

0 

53 

62 

74 

72 

82 

10 

13 

11 

6 

8 

7 

20 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

30 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4o 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

50 

6 

4 

8 

4 

3 

6o 

1 

3 

1 

2 

- 

70 

2 

1 

1 

1 

<1 

8o 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

90 

2 

2 

<1 

<1 

- 

100 

3 

3 

2 

3 

<1 

Mean 

.19 

.15 

.11 

.11 

.06 

SD 

.28 

.27 

.23 

.24 

.15 

SD=standard  deviation 

Note:  Percentages  may  not  total  to  100  because  of  rounding. 
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Information  of  this  sort  often  is  acquired  by  a  five-point ,  assumed 
equal-interval  scale,  in  which  likelihood  is  described  in  words  rather 
than  in  numbers.  It  will  be  useful  to  know  the  relation  between  the 
two  forms  of  response  for  the  same  individual.  When  one  says  "definitely 
will  reenlist,"  what  probability  of  reenlistment  does  this  mean,  and  how 
are  the  other  four  points  positioned  on  a  probability  scale? 

In  order  to  relate  the  probability  scale  responses  to  verbal  descrip¬ 
tions,  the  reenlistment  question  was  asked  in  a  similar  form  as  F8,  the 
last  question  of  the  survey.  In  this  question,  however,  the  response  was 
on  a  five-alternative  scale,  the  five  alternatives  being:  definitely 
will  not  reenlist,  probably  will  not  reenlist,  not  sure,  probably  will 
reenlist,  and  definitely  will  reenlist.  The  distribution  of  responses 
on  this  question,  then,  should  correspond  closely  with  the  probability 
scale  responses.  The  distribution  of  responses  on  question  F8  is  shown 
in  Table  1-7. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  responses 

combined.  From  Table  1-7,  it  is  seen  that  4  percent  answered  "definitely 

will"  reenlist;  to  reach  4  percent  in  Table  1-6,  one  must  use  the  100 

* 

percent  probability  interval  plus  half  the  90  percent  probability 
interval  answers.  The  space  represented  by  the  4  percent  so  answering 
is  shown  by  the  vertical  bar  on  Fig.  1-2  running  from  90  to  100  percent 
probability  of  reenlisting;  the  midpoint  in  the  bar  is  shown  by  x. 

For  the  next  alternative  "probably  will"  in  Table  1-7?  there  is  an 
average  of  8  percent  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  responses;  one  must  collect 
proportiohs  of  frequencies  on  Table  1-6  up  into  the  50  percent  interval 
before  reaching  the  equivalent  8  percent.  The  vertical  bar  for  "probably 
will"  reenlist  (Fig.  1-2)  thus  covers  the  interval  from  90  percent  to 
slightly  less  than  55  percent.  The  other  intervals  are  plotted  on 
Fig.  1-2  in  the  same  manner. 

About  15  percent  indicated  "not  sure"  which  corresponds  to  the 
probability  interval  of  20  to  55*  Between  22  and  23  percent  indicated 
"probably  will  not"  reenlist,  which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  interval 

_ 

It  is  assumed  that  probability  scale  values  represent  the  midpoint 
of  an  interval:  100  represents  95.00  to  104.99,  90  represents  85  to  9^*99> 
80  represents  75.00  to  84.99,  and  so  on. 
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Table  1-7 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  FOR 
INTENTION  TO  REENLIST  IN  RC 

(item  F8  —  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Reenlistment 

intention 

Reserve  ( 

Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG  j 

i 

Stby 

1.  Definitely  will  not 

46 

55 

58 

6o 

67 

2.  Probably  will  not 

23 

22 

20 

18 

18 

3 •  Not  sure 

17 

14 

18 

15 

13 

4 .  Probably  will 

10 

6 

3 

6 

2 

5.  Definitely  will 

4 

4 

1 

2 

<1 

Means 

2.0 

1.8 

1-7 

1-7 

1-5 

Chi-square  =  54.42,  df  =  1 6;  ] 

?  =  <0.01 
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Def  Not  Prob  Not  Not  Sure  Prob  Will  Def  Will 

FIVE-ALTERNATIVE  REENLISTMENT  SCALE 


Fig.  1-2  —  Relation  between  Probability  Scale  and  Five-Alternative  Scale 
in  Assessing  Reenlistment  Probability 
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0  to  20;  and  about  50  percent  said  "definitely  will  not,"  corresponding 
to  zero  probability  of  reenlisting. 

In  Fig.  1-2,  a  line  has  been  drawn  by  inspection  through  the  midpoint 
of  each  probability  range  to  demonstrate  the  relation  between  the  two 
types  of  scale.  No  claim  is  made  that  one  scale  is  more  correct  than 
another,  but  for  this  kind  of  RC  reenlistment,  with  this  kind  of  RC  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  relation  is  as  shown. 

The  skew  distribution  of  probability  values  for  reenlistment  was 
noted  in  Table  1-6.  This  kind  of  skewness  will  be  apparent  when  mean 
probability  values  are  very  low,  or  very  high.  In  such  a  case,  rather 
than  using  the  mean  probability  values  ,  it  might  be  better  to  use  the 
median  probability  values,  or  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
respondents  falling  in  the  tail  of  the  distribution  that  one  is  interested 
in  describing.  (Further  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  constant  error 
in  mean  probability  values  will  be  found  in  the  last  section  of  this  chap¬ 
ter.)  In  the  analysis  conducted  in  this  study,  however,  this  problem  was 
overcome  in  another  way,  described  in  the  next  section. 

Economic  Incentives 

Part  D  of  the  survey  determined  the  probability  of  reenlistment  in 
consideration  of  each  of  10  different  economic  alternatives.  The  mean 
and  median  probability  of  reenlistment  values  for  each  alternative  are 
shown  in  Table  1-8  for  each  of  the  five  RC  categories.  Also  shown  are 
the  mean  probability  values  for  an  economic  incentive  package,  item  B12, 
which  the  respondent  composed,  using  two  or  three  of  his  most  favored 
economic  incentives.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  economic  package  always 
has  a  higher  reenlistment  probability  value  than  does  any  individual 
economic  incentive . 

Also  shown  in  Table  1-8  is  a  noneconomic  package  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  had  composed  and  which  will  be  discussed  later.  The  combination  of 
the  two  is  shown  as  the  last  row  in  the  table. 

It  is  seen  that  the  mean  probability  of  enlistment  values  are  highest 
for  item  D7?  medical  and  dental  benefits,  followed  generally  for  respon¬ 
dents  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  by  item  DIO,  the  income  tax  exemption,  then 
by  D8,  home  loan  guarantee  and  so  on,  with  bonus,  no  economic  loss  during 
AT,  and  SGLI  being  the  lowest  ranking. 
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MEAN  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTMENT  FOR  VARIOUS  INCENTIVES 
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Median  values  in  parentheses 

Note:  A  difference  in  mean  probability  values  of  0.0^  within  a  reserve  category  (down)  and  a  difference 
of  OoO 6  across  reserve  categories  is  generally  significant  at  the  5  percent  level  of  confidence® 


The  problem  alluded  to  previously  of  perhaps  inflated  mean  probabil¬ 
ity  values  for  a  skew  distribution,  as  was  evident  in  item  Cl,  can  now 
be  resolved.  The  most  meaningful  way  to  examine  the  effect  of  an  economic 
incentive  is  to  determine  the  expected  reenlistment  gain  from  the  economic 
incentive.  This  can  be  easily  determined  by  using  item  Cl  as  a  base  value 
and  subtracting  it  from  the  mean  probability  values  for  the  various  incen¬ 
tives  and  incentive  packages.  This  has  been  done  in  Table  1-9  to  show  the 
net  gain  in  reenlistment  probability  that  can  be  effected  by  each  of  the 
incentives  listed.  The  ordering  of  incentives  does  not  change,  but  the 
probability  values  now  are  more  realistic  values  of  the  increment  in  re¬ 
enlistment  that  might  be  expected  if  such  an  incentive  were  put  into  effect. 
These  mean  net  gain  values  are  the  ones  used  in  the  cost  effectiveness 
analysis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  gain  reenlistment  probability  values 
for  the  noneconomic  package  approach  being  as  high  as  that  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  package  for  the  IRR  members  and  the  Stby;  they  are  slightly  less 
for  respondents  in  units.  The  relation  and  distribution  of  responses  for 
the  base  case  probabilities  and  for  two  other  categories  are  illustrated 
for  ARNG  responses  in  Fig.  1-3.  The  three  curves  show  the  general  gain 
that  might  be  achieved  with  various  incentives.  For  example,  the  bonus 
which  has  a  mean  reenlistment  probability  of  0.32  and  a  net  gain  of  0.13 
definitely  increases  probability  of  reenlistment  as  is  evident  at  the 
higher  probability  values.  However  the  package  of  noneconomic  incentives 
with  a  mean  probability  of  0.56  increases  it  substantially  more  over  the 
bonus — over  20  percent  of  respondents  are  in  the  90  to  100  percent  prob¬ 
ability  categories. 

Noneconomic  Incentives 

Part  E  of  the  survey  asked  that  the  respondent  choose,  from  among 
15  items  listed,  the  three  that  he  thought  most  important  to  him — that 
might  have  an  effect  on  his  attitude  toward  the  RC.  As  is  seen  from  the 
ordering  of  responses  shown  in  Table  1-10,  the  most  favored  items  were 
El,  domestic  action;  that  is,  increased  involvement  by  the  individuals 
and  the  units  in  community  activities.  Next  was  E5>  relaxation  of  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  and  grooming  standards  in  units;  followed  by  E3>  better 
utilization  of  skills  in  units,  and  E7,  greater  concern  for  the  family 
of  a  RC  member,  and  so  on. 
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Table  1-9 

MEM  NET  GAINS  IN  KEENLISTMENT  PROBABILITY 
FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  NONECONOMIC  INCENTIVES 

(Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Item 

Reserve  Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATOG 

RCG 

Stby 

M  I 

R 

M 

R 

M 

R 

M 

1  R 

M  | 

R 

D7  -  Medical  and  dental  benefits 

0.31 

1 

O 

ro 

-o 

1.5 

0.25 

1 

0.23 

1.5 

0.24 

1 

D10-  Income  tax  exemption 

0.29 

2 

t' — 
C\J 

• 

0 

1.5 

0.22 

2 

0.23 

1«5 

0.21 

2 

D8  -  Home  loan  guarantee 

0.26 

3 

0.25 

3 

0.17 

4 

0.19 

4 

0.l6 

4.5 

D1  -  Increased  pay 

0.24 

4 

0.20 

4 

0.12 

10 

0.11 

9 

0.12  8.5 

D6  -  Improved  retirement 

0.22 

5 

0.18 

5 

0.21 

3 

0.20 

3 

0.20 

3 

D9  -  Proficiency  pay 

0.15 

6 

0.15 

6 

0.l6 

50 

0.l6 

5 

0.15 

6 

D4  -  Educational  benefits 

0.13 

8 

0.13 

7 

0.15 

7 

0.15 

7 

O 

• 

H 

On 

4.5 

D2  -  Bonus 

0.13 

8 

0.10 

8 

0.13 

9 

0.10 

10 

O 

0 

H 

H 

10 

D3  -  No  loss  during  AT 

0.13 

8 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

9-5 

0.l6 

5-5 

0.15 

7 

0:13 

7 

D5  -  SGLI 

CO 

o 

• 

o 

10 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

9-5 

0.l4 

8 

0.15 

7 

0.12 

8.5 

D12-  Economic  package 

0.45 

o.4i 

0.25 

0.27 

0.31 

E17-  Noneconomic  package 

0.37 

o.35 

0.26 

0.26 

0.28 

El8-  Both  packages 

0.51 

0.49 

0.31 

0.31 

0.34 

M=mean  net  gain,  R=rank. 

Note:  Differences  in  mean  probability  values  of  0.04  within  a  category 

(down),  and  of  0.06  across  RC  categories  are  generally  significant  at  the  5 
percent  level  of  confidence.  For  example,  for  the  ARNG  D7  item  0.31  and  D8 
item  0.26  are  significantly  different  from  each  other;  the  ARNG  D7  item  0.31 
is  significantly  larger  than  the  ATCG  D7  item  0.25. 
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Fig.  1-3  —  Contrast  of  Distribution  for  ARNG  under  Three  Conditions 
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Table  1-10 

PERCENTAGE3,  CHOOSING  EACH  OTHER-THAN-ECONOMIC  INCENTIVE 
(Part  E  -  Survey  of  sixth-year  personnel) 


Reserve  Component  c 

category 

Item 

ARNG 

USAR 

t 

Rank 

ATCG 

.  ^  J 

RCG 

3 

Rank 

Stby 

El  -  Domestic  action 

44 

44 

1 

54 

4i 

1 

42 

E5  -  Grooming 

34 

4o 

2 

15 

22 

6k 

28 

E3  -  Utilization  of  skills 

35 

37 

3 

36 

28 

5 

36 

E7  -  Family 

35 

27 

4 

37 

38 

3 

34 

E 6  -  Advancement 

26 

32 

5 

36 

38 

4 

30 

E9  -  Morale 

23 

29 

6 

15 

18 

8 

19 

E13-  Training 

24 

12 

7 

16 

13 

9 

16 

E15-  IRR  w/reduced  benefits 

l6 

18 

8 

44 

4l 

2 

39 

Ell-  No  MUTA 

14 

14 

9 

4 

4 

15 

9 

E4  -  Social  activities 

14 

13 

10 

15 

22 

6k 

12 

E10-  Fewer  assemblies 

10 

15 

11 

6 

5 

13 

6 

E2  -  Public  attitude 

10 

7 

12 

7 

11 

10 

12 

E12-  AT  with  Active  Army 

6 

6 

13 

9 

6 

11 

4 

E8  -  Career  counseling 

4 

3 

l4 

5 

5 

14 

8 

El4-  More  ¥AC  in  RC 

3 

2 

15 

4 

8 

12 

5 

Percentages  normalized  to  be  equivalent  across  all  RC  categories. 

Note:  Generally  a  difference  of  6  percent  is  significant  at  the  5 

percent  level  of  confidence. 
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The  high  rank  accorded  E15,  IRR  with  reduced  benefits  (by  the  Control 
Groups),  should  be  noted.  Such  willingness  to  affiliate  with  this  RC  has 
implications  for  a  different  kind  of  reserve  force  structure — a  very  large, 
less  active  force,  on  call. 

The  values  listed  in  Table  1-10  are  not  probability  values.  They 
are  the  proportion  of  respondents  choosing  the  various  incentives  listed. 
(Since  sometimes  a  respondent  selected  only  two  items  rather  than  three, 
these  proportions  have  been  normalized  to  the  same  scale  so  that  they  are 
equivalent  across  all  RC  categories.)  Also  to  simplify  the  presentation 
in  Table  1-10,  the  responses  of  those  in  units  and  of  those  in  Control 
Groups  have  been  ranked  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  two  propor¬ 
tions  for  each  of  the  two  groups. 

Note  that  the  way  in  which  the  respondent  chose  these  items  was  a 
forced-choice  technique:  he  was  required  to  select  three  items  out  of 
the  15.  There  is  no  indication  in  this  requirement  that  these  were  very 
important  to  him,  or  whether  he  attached  only  moderate  importance  to 
them.  However  he  was  required  in  item  E17  to  note  how  those  three  items, 
when  combined,  would  affect  his  potential  for  reenlistment  in  the  RC. 

In  doing  this  he  attached  a  probability  value  to  the  effect  of  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  items  and,  as  was  noted  earlier,  this  probability  value  for 
the  package  of  noneconomic  incentives  does  show  that  the  individual  gen¬ 
erally  attached  high  importance  to  the  noneconomic  items.  The  strength 
of  that  importance  becomes  evident  in  the  cost  effectiveness  evaluation 
of  the  items. 

Table  1-11  shows  the  results  of  item  E19,  which  asked  what  category 
the  individual  would  prefer  if  all  incentive  packages  were  in  force,  As 
Table  1-11  shows,  those  who  were  in  the  ARNG  units  preferred  the  ARNG, 
those  who  were  in  the  USAR  units  preferred  the  USAR. 

Additional  Questions 

The  last  part  of  the  survey  included  several  questions  that  had 

7 

been  incorporated  into  an  all-Service  DOD  survey  two  years  ago,  as  well 
as  two  or  three  items  of  our  own  interest.  The  results  may  be  summarized 
briefly. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  what  individuals  perceive  a  fair  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  to  be.  The  question  was  asked  in  item  FI  as  to  what  the 
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Table  1-11 


RESERVE  COMPONENT  CATEGORY  PREFERRED 
IF  ALL  INCENTIVE  PACKAGES  IN  FORCE 

(item  E19  -  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 
(Percent ) 


Preferred  category 

Reserve  Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

ARNG 

72 

1 

5 

7 

5 

USAR 

4 

67 

18 

16 

14 

IRR 

9 

l4 

32 

31 

32 

None 

15 

18 

45 

46 

49 

Chi-square  =  1236.63,  df  =  12; 

P  =  <0.01 
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(bac) 


respondent  would  estimate  a  fair  yearly  bonus  to  be.  The  responses  are 
shown  in  Table  1-12.  They  center  in  general  in  the  category  $500  to 
$7^9.  The  mean  value  when  calculated  shows  the  yearly  bonus  to  be  about 
$570  for  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel,  a  value  considerably  higher  than 
the  $500  contemplated  in  the  survey  for  a  3-year  enlistment.  The  lack  of 
endorsement  of  a  $500  bonus  for  3  years  (item  D2)  becomes  evident  when 
the  estimates  shown  in  Table  1-12  are  considered.  It  is  of  interest  also 
to  see  that  the  values  change  among  RC  categories,  with  those  who  are  not 
serving  in  RC  units  estimating  a  higher  annual  bonus  (note  the  higher 
values  in  the  categories  from  $1000  and  larger  especially) . 

Item  F2  (Table  1-13)  asked  whether  or  not  a  respondent  thought  he 
had  ever  been  denied  benefits  in  civilian  life  and  civilian  employment 
because  of  his  RC  affiliation.  The  results  indicate  that  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  those  in  units  feel  that  they  have  been  denied  benefits.  This 
finding  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  DOD  survey  in  which  13  per¬ 
cent  indicated  that  they  had  had  similar  experience. 

Item  F3  (Table  l-l4)  inquired  as  to  what  the  employer's  leave  policy 
was.  It  is  seen  that  about  50  percent  of  those  persons  in  units  either 
get  leave  with  pay  or  the  employer  pays  the  difference  in  any  loss  that 
might  be  suffered. 

In  Item  F4  (Table  1-15)  the  motivation  for  entering  service  is  ex¬ 
amined.  It  is  seen  that  the  percent  of  voluntary  enlistments  or  affilia¬ 
tions  ranges  from  12  to  15  percent  for  those  persons  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR 
units,  which  is  in  general  agreement  with  past  experience  with  respect  to 
voluntary  enlistment.  It  is  evident  also  from  Table  1-15  that  the  REPs 
in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units  are  indeed  different  in  their  motivation  for 
military  service  from  the  persons  in  the  Control  Groups,  as  is  evident 
from  the  small  response  to  the  first  two  categories  dealing  with  volun¬ 
tary  enlistment. 

Item  F5  (Table  l-l6)  also  examines  the  reasons  for  the  RC  affilia¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  again  that  considering  the  third  and  fifth  categories, 
from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  respondents  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  were  draft 
motivated. 

Item  F6  (Table  1-17)  asked  if  the  respondent  would  encourage  his 
friends  to  enlist  in  the  ARNG  or  USAR.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  34 
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Table  1-12 


ESTIMATE  OF  FAIR  YEARLY  BONUS 
(item  FI  -  Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 
(Percent) 


Reserve  Component  category 

Range  of  estimate 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

$  l-249a 

20 

23 

20 

17 

20 

250-499 

27 

25 

18 

12 

16 

500-749 

34 

30 

26 

32 

27 

750-999 

5 

4 

6 

7 

9 

1000-1499 

10 

13 

16 

16 

l4 

1500-1999 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2000  and  over 

2 

2 

11 

14 

8  • 

Approximate  mean 

Chi-square  =  113. 6l,  df 

570 

=  24;  p  = 

588 

<  0.01 

780 

842 

772 

aSome  estimates  of  "no  bonus,"  but  not  able  to  separate  them 
in  coding  from  no  response. 


Table  1-13 

PERCENT  DENIED  BENEFITS  BECAUSE  OF  RC  AFFILIATION 
(item  F2  -  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 


Denied 

benefits 

Reserve  Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

|  ATCG 

1  RCG 

Stby 

No 

69 

7^ 

89 

95 

9k 

Not  sure 

16 

12 

8 

k 

3 

Yes,  in  past  years 

7 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Yes,  3  or  4  years 

ago 

6 

5 

<1 

<1 

<1 

Yes,  5  or  6  years 

ago 

2 

k 

<1 

<1 

<1 

Chi-square  = 

155. 

2k,  df  = 

l6;  p  =  <0.01 

Table  1-lk 

CIVILIAN  EMPLOYER'S  LEAVE  POLICY  FOR  AT 
(item  F3  -  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 
(Percent) 


Leave 

Reserve 

Component  category 

policy 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

2  weeks'  leave  w/pay 

20 

2k 

12 

17 

19 

2  weeks'  leave  w/o  pay 

30 

28 

28 

27 

28 

2  weeks'  leave,  pays 
difference 

23 

30 

15 

17 

20 

Must  use  vacation  leave 

15 

8 

l8 

13 

10 

Self-employed  or 
unemployed 

13 

10 

27 

25 

23 

Chi-square  =  89-77 

,  df  =  16; 

p  =<0.01 
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Table  1-15 


VOLUNTARY  ENTRY  INTO  MILITARY  SERVICE 
(item  F4  —  Survey  of  Sixth-Year  Personnel) 
(Percent) 


Would  have 

Reserve  Component  catesorv 

entered  service 
if  no  draft 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

Yes,  definitely  would 
have  entered 

4 

4 

10 

19 

12 

Yes,  probably  would 
have  entered 

ll 

8 

18 

22 

16 

No,  probably  would  not 
have  entered 

36 

38 

30 

24 

30  . 

No,  definitely  would  not 
have  entered 

34 

39 

22 

18 

25 

Have  no  idea  what  would 
have  done 

15 

12 

21 

17 

17 

Chi-square  =  162.98,  df  =  l6;  ] 

p  =  <0.01 
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Table  1-16 

PRIMARY  REASON  FOR  ENTRY  INTO  ARNG  OR  USAR 
(item  F5  —  Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 
(Percent) 


Reserve  Component  category 

Reason 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATCG 

RCG 

Stby 

Involuntarily  assigned 
from  active  forces 

1 

2 

83 

T9 

85 

To  learn  a  trade  or  skill 

<1 

<  1 

<1 

1 

c  l 

Went  in  RC  to  avoid  draft 

54 

64 

1 

1 

To  serve  country 

2 

1 

2 

5 

l 

To  fulfill  obligation  at 
time  of  choice 

30 

2  6 

k 

6 

4 

Education  and  training 

- 

<f  1 

- 

1 

<1 

Friends  were  in 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Supplement  income 

l 

1 

- 

l 

- 

Retirement  benefits 

<  l 

<  1 

1 

<1 

- 

Travel,  new  experience 

l 

- 

<1 

l 

- 

Become  mature  and  self- 
reliant 

_ 

<1 

_ 

l 

<1 

Other 

6 

h 

4 

5 

7 
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Table  1-17 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  TO  ENLIST  IN  RC 
(item  F 6  —  Survey  of  Sixth- Year  Personnel) 
(Percent) 


Would  you 
encourage  friends 
to  reenlist 

Reserve  Component  category 

ARNG 

USAR 

ATGG 

RCG 

Stby 

Definitely  would  not 

21 

27 

24 

16 

19 

Probably  would  not 

25 

28 

16 

20 

27 

Not  sure 

20 

18 

33 

3.2 

33 

Probably  would 

24 

9 

20 

25 

15 

Definitely  would 

10 

9 

7 

8 

7 

Chi-square  =  67. 80, 

df  =  1 6;  p 

=  <0.01 
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percent  of  the  ARNG  and  19  percent  of  the  USAR  units  indicated  they  prob¬ 
ably  or  definitely  would  encourage  such  participation.  Also  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  Control  Groups  indicates  unexpected  support  for  the  RC. 

A  number  of  respondents  suggested  advertising  as  a  way  to  gain  RC  members. 
Sensitivity  of  Results 

Certain  assumptions  are  implicit  in  survey  data.  First,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  population  surveyed,  and  second, 
it  is  assumed,  when  response  has  not  been  complete,  that  those  responses 
received  are  representative  of  the  sample. 

The  RCPAC  states  that  the  first  assumption  is  correct,  that  the 
sample  drawn  from  each  of  the  five  RC  categories  is  random  and  presumed 
representative  of  a  category.  When  an  incomplete  response  is  received, 
one  may  question  the  validity  of  the  response.  (it  was  demonstrated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  in  the  discussion  of  the  sample,  that 
there  was  no  bias  in  the  return  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  survey  was  sent.) 

As  one  extreme,  it  could  be  postulated  that  only  those  more  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  RC  responded,  and  that  those  not  responding  were  not 
favorably  inclined,  or  were  disinterested,  or  were  too  busy  with  their 
jobs,  families,  and  (even)  RC  duties  to  respond.  One  may  infer  something 
of  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  respondents  by  comparing 
responses  to  the  reenlistment  questions  with  actual  reenlistment  exper¬ 
ience.  The  actual  reenlistment  of  personnel  (completing  their  first  6- 

year  enlistment)  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  during  November  1971  was  at  rates 

* 

of  about  11  and  7  percent,  respectively.  It  will  be  noted  from  Table 
1-7  that  these  rates  correspond  roughly  to  the  "definitely  will"  plus 
half  of  the  "probably  will"  of  the  personnel  surveyed  and,  from  Table 
1-6,  those  respondents  who  indicated  70  to  100  percent  probability  of 
reenlisting.  Such  values  from  Tables  1-6  and  1-7  would  be  reasonable 
predictions  of  reenlistment. 

On  the  assumption  that  unit  RC  personnel  in  November  would  behave 
as  6-year  personnel,  predicting  now  what  their  reenlistment  behavior  would 
be  6  to  12  months  from  now,  it  is  seen  that  the  correspondence  is  very 


Personal  communication  from  COL  Paul  M.  Payson,  Dept  of  Army, 
CORC,  1972. 
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close.  All  of  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  personnel  responding 
in  the  sample  were  characteristic  of  the  total  population — that  they 
were  not  only  those  respondents  favorably  disposed  toward  the  RC.  Other¬ 
wise  the  conjectured  survey  reenlistment  figures  might  be  expected  to  be 
too  high. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  however,  the  mean  probability  of  reenlistment 
values  associated  with  the  probability  scale  estimates  in  Parts  C,  D, 
and  E  may  be  overestimates  of  reenlistment  intention.  This  overestima¬ 
tion,  however,  is  judged  to  be  a  function  of  the  probability  scale  kind 
of  measure.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  difficulties  could  be  overcome 
by  using  mean  net  gains  in  probability  (the  probability  of  reenlistment 
associated  with  an  incentive,  minus  question  Cl,  the  probability  of  reen¬ 
listment  without  incentives).  It  appears,  considering  the  actual  reen¬ 
listment  rates  of  obligors  just  completing  their  first  6  years,  that  the 
mean,  uncorrected  probability  of  reenlistment  values  are  about  8  percent¬ 
age  points  too  high  (for  the  ARNG  units,  0.19  minus  0.08  is.  0.11;  for 
USAR  units,  0.15  minus  0.08  is  0.07),  a  fact  not  related  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  sample  but  rather  to  the  probability  scale  technique. 

A  longitudinal  study  of  RC  members  who  are  just  completing  their 
obligations  such  as  these  surveyed,  is  planned  beginning  September  1972. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  study  is  to  determine  the  proportion  that  did 
indeed  reenlist,  as  compared  with  the  portion  that  indicated  they  would 
reenlist  in  the  RC.  It  may  enable  prediction  of  reenlistment  potential 
with  greater  reliability  than  before,  and  should  better  identify  areas 
of  ambiguity  about  attitudinal  estimates  concerning  reenlistment. 

There  are  disproportionately  small  numbers  of  returns  from  Negroes 
and  probably  from  all  races  in  lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  the  ATCG 
and  the  Stby.  (Negroes  could  be  identified  because  their  proportion  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  known.)  Thus,  while  about  10  per¬ 
cent  Negro  respondents  should  be  expected  in  these  groups,  there  are 
only  6  and  5  percent,  respectively.  Those  Negroes  that  did  respond  indi¬ 
cated  a  probability  of  reenlistment  about  twice  as  high  as  for  whites  in 
the  same  RC  categories.  This  suggests  that  should  there  be  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  of  Negroes  in  the  responding  sample,  the  probability  of  reenlist¬ 
ment  values  would  be  slightly  higher. 
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The  survey  was  directed  to  personnel  in  their  sixth  year  of  obliga¬ 
tion  whose  age  and  attendant  financial*  family,  and  educational  situations 
are  relatively  narrowly  defined.  For  example,  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
respondents  fall  within  the  age  range  of  24  to  29;  75  percent  are  married, 
just  starting  families. 

Further,  the  sample  of  persons  in  RC  units  consists  of  REPs  whose 
motivations  for  RC  service  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  entire  range  of 
potential  reenlistees.  There  are  broad  gaps  in  knowledge  of  the  full 
personnel  supply  range.  It  was  speculated  in  the  earlier  interim  report 
on  this  study  that  there  may  be  value  differences  between  the  RC  member 
and  those  who  would  make  the  Amy  a  career.  The  survey  sample  has  focused 
on  REPs  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units,  REPs  whose  ETS  is  imminent.  The  apparent 
relative  enthusiasm  of  these  respondents  does  tend  to  confirm  that  there 
are  motivational  differences,  as  well  as  marked  background  differences. 

The  citizen- soldier  has  had  more  education,  probably  comes  from  a  more 
affluent  environment,  and  works  at  a  higher  occupational  level. 

The  write-in  responses  in  the  survey  confirm  the  survey  results 
reported.  Great  concern  is  expressed  by  those  in  units  about  the  effect 
of  RC  duty  on  free  time  and  family  life.  The  concern  expressed  is  that 
the  time  spent  in  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  assemblies  is  not  spent  in  worth¬ 
while  fashion — leadership  is  perceived  to  be  poor,  training  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  inadequate  and  repetitious.  They  suggest  that  some  of  their 
time  could  be  spent  in  service  to  the  community  without  loss  of  their 
military  skills — which  would  help  correct  some  of  the  problems  of  boring 
training  and  give  them  feelings  of  pride,  satisfaction,  and  accomplish¬ 
ment — and  which  would  make  their  RC  affiliation  more  worthwhile. 

The  matter  of  personal  appearance  and  grooming  standards  is  fre¬ 
quently  commented  upon.  Respondents  continue  to  ask  why,  for  2  to  4 
days  a  month  of  RC  duty,  they  must  for  the  entire  month  be  required  to 
accept  the  grooming  standards  of  an  Active  Army  soldier. 

Little  comparable  survey  information  is  available  as  current  as  or 
of  the  type  developed  in  this  survey.  Most  relevant  is  the  IRR  study 

g 

conducted  for  CAR.'  Two  items  in  that  study  might  he  compared  with 
results  from  the  present  survey.  One  group  surveyed  in  the  IRR  study 
was  composed  of  USAR  unit  members  who  were  12  months  or  less  from  ETS 
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to  determine  the  acceptability  of  selected  economic  incentives.  The 
relation  between  the  results  of  that  study  (expressed  in  terms  of  net 
gain  to  reenlistment)  and  the  present  survey  are  as  follows: 


Net 

gain 

IRR  study  incentive 

IRR  8 

study 

RAC 

survey 

$1250  income  tax  exemption 

00 

OO 

C\J 

0 

•  27 

$200  annual  bonus  (as  contrasted 

with  a  $500  3-year  bonus) 

•  155 

.10 

Retirement  at  age  50 

.151 

.18 

$200  annual  educational  benefit 
(as  contrasted  with  $500  3~yr 

educational  benefit) 

.100 

•  13 

SGLI 

•  079 

.08 

A  close  agreement  is  seen  for  those  incentives  that  were  worded  the 


same  in  both  surveys.  The  disagreement  is  not  great  for  the  bonus  and 
educational  benefits  that  were  not  the  same — the  bonus  is  viewed  more 
favorably  and  the  educational  benefit  less  favorably  in  the  IRR  study. 
There  is  similar  comparability  for  IRR  respondents  in  both  studies: 


IRR  study  incentive 

Net 

gain 

IRR 

study 

RAC 

survey 

$200  annual  bonus 

.0148 

•115 

SGLI 

.105 

.145 

Additional  educational  benefits 

.085 

.150 

The  comparison  in  this  instance  shows  mostly  that  the  values  are  low  in 
both  surveys.  In  this  case,  the  populations  sampled  were  quite  different 
in  that  the  IRR  study  samples  all  IRR  personnel,  and  the  RAC  survey  con¬ 
sidered  only  those  in  the  sixth  year  of  their  initial  obligation. 

Survey  questions  took  their  final  form  in  November  1971-  The  Army 
is  in  a  period  of  change.  Interests  and  options  have  changed  since  that 
time;  survey  questions  may  not  be  pointed  as  precisely  as  desired  at  the 
alternatives  now  current. 

As  a  measure  of  the  attitudes  and  motivations  of  REP-63  personnel 
in  the  sixth  year  of  their  military  obligation,  the  survey  results  appear 
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to  be  adequate,  perhaps  overestimating  unadjusted  reenlistment  probabili¬ 
ties  slightly.  It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  this  REP  sixth- 
year  population  represents  a  restricted  range  (in  terms  of  age,  family 
status,  education,  and  income)  as  a  source  of  NPS  personnel  to  ARNG/USAR 
units.  The  same  sort  of  information  is  needed  about  all  personnel  eli¬ 
gible  for  RC  unit  enlistment 


SURVEY  OF  FIRST- YEAR  RC  PERSONNEL 

The  November  survey  concentrated  on  reenlistment  incentives  for  men 
who  were  just  about  to  complete  their  sixth  year  of  obligated  service. 
However,  for  input  to  the  dynamic  model,  information  on  original  enlist¬ 
ments  of  persons  of  the  same  general  level  of  ability  was  required.  It 
was  decided  that  an  additional  survey  of  persons  who  had  just  entered 
ARNG  and  USAR  units,  but  had  not  yet  completed  their  4  to  6  months  of 
AD,  and  hence  were  new  to  the  RC,  would  be  appropriate  subjects  to 
answer  questions  concerning  incentives  for  enlistment  in  the  RC.  Re¬ 
sources  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  new  survey  as  extensively 
as  the  earlier  one;  no  follow-up  letters  were  sent  out, 

A  random  sample  of  990  young  men  was  developed  by  USARCPAC  from 
among  the  11,000  persons  in  the  first  year  of  their  obligated  service  in 
ARNG  and  USAR  units.  Surveys  were  mailed  to  the  sample  early  in  February 
1972.  Approximately  300  surveys  were  returned  and  226  were  used  in  the 
analysis . 

A  copy  of  the  survey  is  in  Annex  Bl.  The  survey  instrument  took 
the  same  general  form  as  that  administered  to  the  sixth- year  personnel, 
but  concentrated  on  motivation  for  enlistment  in  the  RC  rather  than  reen¬ 
listment  . 

Biographical  Information 

Throughout  the  analysis  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  are  considered 
separately.  No  distinction  is  made  as  to  length  of  service  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  surveyed  except  in  the  discussion  of  economic  incentives.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  the  dynamic  projection  model  described  in 
App  C  uses  as  input  information  about  personnel  who  have  had  1  year  or 
less  of  RC  service.  Pertinent  data  relating  to  background  information 


Responses  indicated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  respondents  had 
already  been  on  AD. 
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are  given  in  Table  1-18.  The  data  presented  frequently  will  be  contrasted 
with  similar  data  for  the  sixth- year  personnel  shown  in  Table  1-4. 

Al— Grade.  The  ARNO  and  USAR  unit  personnel  differ  significantly 
with  respect  to  the  grades  they  hold.  Grade  levels  tend  to  be  higher  in 
the  ARNG  units,  with  about  69  percent  of  the  AKNG  personnel  in  Grade  E3  • 
or  higher,  as  contrasted  with  48  percent  of  USAR  unit  personnel.  This 
grade  distinction  appears  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  character  of 
ARNG  and  USAR  units  rather  than  months  of  service,  as  the  next  item  will 
show. 

A2 — Months  of  Service  in  the  RC.  From  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
respondents  in  both  types  of  units  have  been  in  the  RC  12  months  or  less. 
This  leaves  a  considerable  number,  however,  who  have  been  in  for  a  longer 
period,  and  this  tends  to  discount  the  usefulness  of  the  NPS  concept. 

The  dynamic  model  uses  only  that  portion  of  the  sample  having  12  months 
or  less  of  service.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  time  that  they  have  been  in  service. 

A 7 — Civilian  Educational  Level.  As  also  was  evident  in  the  survey 
of  sixth-year  personnel,  USAR  unit  personnel  have  attained  somewhat 
higher  educational  levels  than  ARNG  personnel.  About  68  percent  of  ARNG 
personnel  have  had  at  least  some  college  training  as  contrasted  with  84 
percent  of  USAR  unit  personnel.  The  difference  between  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  is  significant  at  the  0.01  level  of  confidence. 

A8 — Are  You  Now  in  School?  About  27  percent  indicated  that  they 
were  in  college  or  graduate  school.  The  percentage  applied  to  both  ARNG 
and  USAR. 

A9 — If  Now  in  School,  What  Do  You  Hope  to  Do  When  You  Finish? 

About  80  percent  of  those  in  school  indicated  professional  or  white- 
collar  aspirations  after  completing  school. 

A10 — Training  Assemblies  during  Past  Year.  This  turns  out  not  to 
be  a  very  meaningful  question  since  the  respondents  have  been  in  units 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  and  often  not  a  full  year.  About  70  percent 
indicated  less  than  30  assemblies  for  pay,  and  very  few  indicated  any 
assemblies  not  for  pay. 

All — Marital  Status.  Roughly  60  percent  were  single,  as  contrasted 
with  only  15  percent  of  unit  personnel  still  single  among  the  sixth-year 
personnel. 
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Table  1-18 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PART  A,  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

(Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Reserve 

Component 

Item 

ARNG 

1  USAR 

Number  of  responses 

92 

134 

A1  -  Grade 

E-l 

5 

1 6 

E-2 

25 

36 

E-3 

56 

35 

E-4  or  higher 

13 

13 

Chi-square  =  12.72,  df  -  3;  P  =  <0.01 

A2  -  Months  of  Service  in  Guard  or  Reserve 

12  or  less 

8o 

76 

More  than  12 

20 

24 

Chi-square  =  .60,  df  -  1 ;  NS 

A3  -  Months  on  Waiting  List 

0-2 

67 

66 

3-4 

11 

15 

5-6 

6 

4 

7-12 

10 

12 

13-18 

4 

2 

More  than  18 

2 

1 

Chi-square  =  3*60,  df  -  5;  NS 

A4  -  MOS 

0  -  Special  assignment 

4 

3 

1  -  Tactical  operations 

33 

5 

2  -  Missile  and  fire  control  electronic  maintenance 

1 

l 

3  -  General  electronic  maintenance 

9 

3 

4  -  Precision  maintenance 

l 

1 

5  -  Auxiliary  services 

2 

4 

6  -  Motors 

18 

13 

T  -  Clerical 

18 

2  6 

8  -  Graphics 

- 

4 

9  -  General  technical 

4 

13 

None ;  or  didn  * t  know 

9 

27 

Chi-square  =  37*120,  df  -  9i  P  =  <0.01 

A 6  -  Age  (years) 

18-19 

l6 

16 

20-21 

4l 

24 

22-23 

33 

45 

24-25 

10 

14 

Chi-square  =  7-71,  df  -  3;  NS 
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Table  l-l8  (continued) 


Reserve 

Component 

Item 

ARNG 

|  USAR 

AT  -  Educational  Level 

High  school  graduate  or  less 

32 

16 

Some  college 

39 

35 

College  graduate 

22 

4o 

Pos  tgradua  te  s  tudy 

8 

9 

Chi-square  =  14.31,  df  -  3;  P  =  "C  0 .01 

A8  -  Are  You  Now  in  School? 

College  or  postgraduate  study 

28 

27 

No 

72 

73 

Chi-square  =  .63,  df  -  2;  NS 

All  -  Marital  Status 

Single 

58 

67 

Married 

4l 

31 

Separated  or  divorced 

1 

2 

Chi-square  =  2.38,  df  -  2)  NS 

A12  -  Number  of  Children 

None 

82 

91 

1 

IT 

7 

2 

1 

2 

Chi-square  =  .88,  df  -  2;  NS 

A13  -  Civilian  Occupation 

Professional  or  managerial 

14 

29 

White-collar 

T 

15 

Blue -collar 

53 

34 

Student  or  unemployed 

25 

22 

Chi-square  =  11.0,  df  -  NS 

Al4  -  Employment  Status 

Self-employed 

6 

2 

Employed  by  Federal  government 

15 

16 

Employed  by  private  firm 

44 

53 

Full-time  student 

20 

16 

Part-time  student/part-time  employed 

T 

3 

Unemployed 

8 

9 

Chi-square  =  5.13,  df  -  5;  NS 

Al6  -  Present  Annual  Income,  Excluding  Military  Pay 

Less  than  $4,000 

45 

4l 

$  4,000-6,000 

22 

14 

6,000-8,000 

19 

20 

8,000-10,000 

T 

12 

10,000-12,000 

3 

6 

More  than  $12,000 

Chi-square  =  5.60,  df  -  5;  NS 

- 

- 
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Table  l-l8  (continued) 


Item 

Reserve 

Component 

ARNG 

USAR 

A17  -  Estimate  of  Value  of  Annual 

RC  Pay  and  Benefits 

Less  than  $500 

44 

56 

$500-  700 

39 

32 

700-  900 

12 

7 

900-  1100 

2 

2 

Chi-square  =  9*19^  df  -  4;  NS 

A19  -  Religious  Preference 

Jewish 

1 

3 

Protestant 

58 

50 

Roman  Catholic 

32 

26 

None 

3 

11 

Other 

6 

10 

Chi-square  =  7-13>  df  -  4;  NS 

A20  -  Race 

American  Indian 

_ 

_ 

Caucasian 

97 

98 

Negroid 

1 

2 

Oriental 

1 

- 

Other 

1 

- 

Chi-square  =  3-32,  df  -  3j  NS 

A23  -  Type  of  Community  in  Which 

Now  Living 

Farm 

13 

9 

Small  town 

37 

26 

Suburb 

12 

28 

City 

37 

37 

Chi-square  =  9*58,  df  -  3;  NS 

A2b  -  Present  Residence  -  Region  of  Nation 

New  England 

10 

2 

Middle  Atlantic 

11 

14 

East  North  Central 

12 

20 

West  North  Central 

8 

17 

South  Atlantic 

18 

25 

East  South  Central 

16 

4 

West  South  Central 

13 

3 

Mountain 

9 

5 

Pacific 

3 

10 

Other 

- 

- 

Chi-square  =  39 -98,  df  -  8;  p 

<0.01 

Note:  On  this  and  subsequent  tables  of  response  frequencies,  the  pro¬ 
portions  may  not  total  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 


A12 — Number  of  Children.  Thirteen  percent  indicated  that  they  had 
enildren  as  contrasted  with  over  50  percent  in  the  survey  of  sixth-year 
personnel. 

A13 — Civilian  Occupation.  While  not  quite  statistically  significant , 
USAR  unit  personnel  indicated  a  higher  occupational  level,  with  some  43 
percent  indicating  managerial  or  white-collar  occupation,  as  compared  with 
22  percent  of  ARNG  personnel.  The  same  kind  of  differences  in  occupation¬ 
al  level  were  evident  in  the  November  survey. 

Al4 — Employment  Status.  There  were  no  significant  differences  be- 
t  ween  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  respondents  respecting  present  employment  status. 
As  noted  earlier,  a  high  proportion  of  these  respondents  are  full-time 
students  The  proportion  of  unemployed  is  higher  than  in  the  November 
survey,  with  some  9  percent  indicating  that  they  were  unemployed  in  this 
survey  as  compared  with  1  percent  in  the  earlier  survey. 

A15 — Assigned  as  Technician  to  RC  Unit.  Six  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  were  assigned  as  technicians  to  RC  units.  In  the 
survey  of  sixth-year  personnel  this  portion  was  not  used  in  the  sample 
analyzed,  but  they  have  not  been  excluded  from  this  current  sample. 

Al6 — Present  Annual  Income  Excluding  Military  Pay.  The  income 
levels  of  the  obligors  in  their  first  year  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  sixth-year  personnel,  as  could  be  expected.  While  it  appears  that 
there  are  differences  between  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  with  respect 
to  income  level  (a  difference  roughly  of  $600  to  $700  annually),  with 
the  USAR  personnel  having  a  higher  income  level,  the  differences  are  not 
statistically  significant. 

A17 — Estimate  of  Value  of  RC  Pay  and  Benefits.  There  is  no  signif¬ 
icant  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  their  perception 
of  the  monetary  value  of  military  pay  and  benefits,  although  Guard  esti¬ 
mates  are  somewhat  higher  (which  is  in  keeping  with  the  higher  grades  of 
the  ARNG  respondents).  The  average  amounts  estimated  are  somewhat  less 
than  those  estimated  by  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  RC  for  5  years,  a 
result  also  which  might  be  expected,  since  the  older  men  have  higher 
rank  and  more  longevity. 

Al8 — Family  Income.  This  item  is  not  very  meaningful,  inasmuch  as 
a  small  proportion  of  the  respondents  had  families  they  were  supporting. 
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Some  respondents  also  may  have  misinterpreted  the  question  and,  if  living 
with  parents,  shown  their  parent  family  income  level. 

A19 — Religious  Preference.  There  are  no  differences  between  the 
two  groups  with  respect  to  religious  preference.  There  is  a  suggestion 
that  the  percentage  of  Protestants  has  declined  from  the  survey  of  sixth- 
year  personnel  and  that  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  is  slightly 
higher.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  higher  proportion  of  individuals  who 
claim  no  denominational  preference,  which  is  in  agreement  with  national 
trends  in  this  regard  among  the  younger  persons  especially. 

A20 — Race,  There  are  no  differences  between  the  two  groups  respect¬ 
ing  race.  Again,  as  in  the  survey  of  sixth-year  men,  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  is  only  1  to  2  percent,  much  less  than 
their  proportion  in  the  population  generally. 

A23 — Type  of  Community  in  Which  Now  Living.  Items  A21  and  A22  are 
not  commented  on  inasmuch  as  the  younger  individuals  in  this  sample  have 
moved  very  little  and  generally  have  remained  in  the  area  indicated  in 
A23  and  A24.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  item  A23  is  not 
quite  statistically  significant,  yet  marked  trends  noted  in  the  first 
survey  are  again  apparent.  That  is,  50  percent  of  the  respondents  in 
ARNG  units  live  in  farm  or  small-town  environments,  as  contrasted  with 
35  percent  of  the  USAR  unit  respondents.  A  higher  proportion  of  USAR 
unit  respondents  live  in  suburbs. 

A2k — Region  of  US  in  Which  Now  Living.  There  is  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  the  area  of  the  nation  in 
which  respondents  now  claim  residence.  A  higher  proportion  of  USAR  unit 
respondents  come  from  the  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central,  and 
the  Pacific  states,  and  a  lower  proportion  are  from  the  New  England, 

East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central  areas.  These  differences 
between  the  two  groups  are  significant.  Some  of  these  same  differences 
were  evident  in  the  first  survey:  the  proportions  in  New  England  were 
essentially  the  same  as  before,  the  proportions  in  the  West  North  Central 
vary  in  opposite  directions.  The  reason  for  such  variation  cannot  be 
accounted  for. 

Satisfaction  and  Importance  of  Various  Aspects  of  RC  Service 

Part  B  of  the  survey  instrument  lists  nine  different  aspects  of  RC 
service.  The  respondent  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  the  degree  of  his 
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satisfaction  with  each  aspect  of  service — 1  being  least  satisfying,  7 
most  satisfying,  and  4  being  the  midpoint  of  the  scale.  After  judging 
satisfaction  with  each  item,  the  respondent  indicated  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  each  by  ranking  them  in  importance — 1  being  most  important  and 
9  least  important.  The  mean  of  the  satisfaction  and  importance  values 
are  shown  in  Table  1-19. 

In  contrasting  respondents  from  ARNG  and  USAR  units,  it  will  be 
noted  that  in  all  respects  ARNG  personnel  are  more  satisfied  with  RC  ser¬ 
vice  than  are  USAR  unit  personnel.  In  six  of  nine  items,  the  differences 
between  them  are  statistically  significant;  only  B8,  employer’s  attitude, 
B5,  effect  of  RC  on  family  life,  and  B7?  effect  of  RC  on  vacation  time, 
are  not  significantly  higher  for  ARNG  respondents.  The  order  of  greatest 
satisfaction  by  personnel  in  their  first  year  as  compared  with  those  in 
their  sixth  year  is  not  essentially  different.  Most  satisfaction  for  the 
older  and  the  younger  is  with  B2,  personal  associations,  and  B8,  employer’s 
attitude. 

Three  of  the  mean  importance  rankings  are  significantly  different 
between  the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  respondents:  Bl,  assigned  duties,  B7> 
effect  of  RC  on  vacation  time,  and  B6,  effect  of  RC  duty  on  free  time. 

Duty  assignment  is  more  important  for  ARNG  personnel,  and  effect  on  free 
time  and  vacation  time  is  more  important  for  USAR  unit  personnel.  As  was 
true  with  satisfaction  scores,  the  importance  rankings  are  in  generally 
the  same  order  as  they  were  for  the  sixth-year  men,  with  economic  benefits 
and  the  effect  of  RC  duty  on  family  and  free  time  ranking  most  important. 

The  contrast  between  the  first-  and  sixth-year  men  (ARNG  and  USAR 
combined)  with  respect  to  the  importance  and  satisfaction  scores  is 
shown  graphically  in  Fig.  1-4,  adding  first-year  results  to  those  for 
the  older  reservists.  The  results  are  generally  the  same,  but  with 
greater  satisfaction  with  the  RC  expressed  by  the  younger  men.  (it  was 
also  found  that  inclination  toward  reenlistment  in  the  RC  is  somewhat 
greater  than  for  the  sixth- year  men. ) 

Motivation  for  RC  Service 

In  Part  C  of  the  survey  respondents  were  asked  two  questions  about 
their  motivation  for  service  with  RC.  The  first,  Cl,  dealt  with  the 
probability  that  the  respondent  would  have  enlisted  in  the  ARNG  or  USAR 
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Table  1-19 

MEAN  SATISFACTION  AND  IMPORTANCE  VALUES  FOR  RC  SERVICE 
(Part  B  —  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Item 

ARNG 

USAR 

M 

SD 

M  I 

SD 

Satisfaction  Scores 

B2  -  Personal  associations  in  unit 

5.4 

1.45 

4.5 

l.53a 

B8  -  Employer's  attitude  toward  RC 

4.8 

1.71 

4.4 

I.80 

B1  -  Assigned  duties 

4.4 

1.56 

3-4 

1.6la 

B 6  -  Effect  of  RC  on  free  time 

4.3 

1.84 

3.7 

1.83* 

B3  -  Economic  benefits 

3-9 

1.78 

3.1 

1.47* 

B4  -  Acceptance  of  RC  in  community 

3-9 

1.58 

3.1 

1.56a 

B5  -  Effect  of  RC  on  family  life 

3.8 

1.75 

3.4 

1.46 

B7  -  Effect  of  RC  on  vacation 

3-7 

I.90 

3.5 

1.79. 

B9  -  Transfer  of  skills 

3-7 

1.83 

3-0 

1.90s 

B3 

Importance  Ranking 

-  Economic  benefits  3*8 

2.54 

3.9 

2.44 

B5 

-  Effect  of  RC  on  family  life 

4.1 

2.30 

3-6 

2*39 

b6 

-  Effect  of  RC  on  free  time 

4.3 

2.22 

3-7 

2.13 

B2 

-  Personal  associations  in  unit 

4.5 

2.38 

4.7 

2.40 

B9 

-  Transfer  of  skills 

5-3 

2.79 

5.7 

2.66 

B1 

-  Assigned  duties 

5-3 

2.43 

6.0 

2.36s 

B7 

-  Effect  of  RC  on  vacation 

5-5 

2.33 

4.8 

2.31 

b8 

-  Employer's  attitude  toward  RC 

5.6 

2.34 

5-5 

2.35 

b4 

-  Acceptance  of  RC  in  community 

5-9 

2.27 

6.2 

2.43 

M=mean  satisfaction,  SD=standard  deviation 


Statistically  significant  difference  at  5  percent  level  in  mean 
scores . 
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had  there  been  no  military  draft.  The  second  question,  C2,  asked  the 
respondent  to  assess  the  probability  of  his  reenlistment  in  the  ARNG  or 
USAR  when  his  tour  of  obligated  service  was  over.  As  in  the  previous 
survey,  the  final  question  of  the  survey,  F8,  asked  the  respondent  to 
answer  the  same  question,  C2,  concerning  the  probability  of  his  reenlist¬ 
ment  in  the  ARNG  or  USAR,  but  expressing  an  answer  on  a  5-alternative 
scale  rather  than  a  probability  scale.  A  relation  was  drawn  for  the 
sixth-year  men  between  the  5-alternative  scale  and  the  11-alternative 
probability  scale,  the  purpose  being  to  describe  in  word  terms  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  probability  scale  in  quantitative  terms. 

The  distribution  of  responses  for  ARNG  and  USAR  personnel  to  ques¬ 
tions  Cl  and  C2,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  responses  to  question 
F8,  are  shown  in  Tables  1-20  and  1-21  respectively.  It  is  seen  that  the 
probability  of  original  enlistment  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units  is  about 
0.16  across  groups.  The  ARNG  shows  a  mean  probability  of  enlistment  of 
0.21  and  the  USAR  unit  respondents  a  value  of  0.12.  These  values  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  responses  to  draft  motivation  question  F4, 
which  will  be  discussed  later,  but  which  asks  the  probability  of  entry 
into  military  service  of  any  kind  had  there  been  no  draft. 

Question  C2  asked  for  an  estimation  of  the  probability  of  reenlist¬ 
ment  in  the  RC  at  the  end  of  the  obligated  tour.  The  values  here  average 
0.27  for  ARNG  and  0.l8  for  USAR,  values  that  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  expressed  by  personnel  in  their  sixth  year.  The  younger  persons 
are  more  favorably  inclined  toward  continued  association  with  the  RC. 

In  Fig.  1-5 5  the  same  relation  shown  for  the  sixth-year  responses 
demonstrating  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two  kinds  of 
scales  is  compared  with  the  first-year  responses.  The  results  for  obli¬ 
gors  in  their  sixth  year  are  shown  as  the  solid  upright  bars,  with  an 
X  marking  the  general  center  of  the  bar,  and  the  curve  fitted  by  inspec¬ 
tion  showing  the  line  of  best  fit.  The  dashed  lines  with  circles  in 
them  represent  the  values  for  the  first-year  respondents.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  results  from  personnel  in  their  first  year  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  for  personnel  in  their  sixth  year.  The  best  fit  for  the  two  sets 
of  data  appears  to  be  an  ogive,  as  fitted  by  inspection. 
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Table  1-20 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTMENT 
AND  REENLISTMENT  WITHOUT  ADDITIONAL  INCENTIVES 

(items  Cl  and  C2  -  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Probability 

Cl 

2 - 

C2t) 

ARNG 

|  USAR 

ARNG 

|  USAR 

0 

51 

72 

36 

b6 

10 

10 

6 

10 

16 

20 

3 

b 

10 

9 

30 

12 

b 

6 

9 

bo 

5 

2 

5 

2 

50 

5 

6 

20 

10 

60 

1 

1 

3 

1 

70 

b 

2 

3 

k 

80 

2 

2 

2 

2 

90 

- 

1 

2 

2 

100 

5 

2 

2 

- 

Mean 

.21 

.12 

•  27 

.18 

SD 

2.91 

2.39 

2.77 

2.36 

Chi-square  =  I5.7O,  df  -  10;  NS _ Chi-square  =  13.22,  df  -  10; 

^Probability  of  enlistment  without  draft. 

Probability  of  reenlistment 


Table  1-21 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  TO  5-ALTERNATIVE  ENLISTMENT  QUESTION 
(Question  F8  -  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Reenlistment  intention 

Reserve  Component 

ARNG  I 

USAR 

1  -  Definitely  will  not 

20 

30 

2  -  Probably  will  not 

25 

29 

3  -  Not  sure 

37 

30 

1  -  Probably  will 

Ik 

8 

5  -  Definitely  will 

3 

2 

Mean 

2.6 

2.2 

SD 

1.06 

1.0k 

Chi-square  =  5.33,  df  -  b;  NS 

NS 
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Def  Not  Prob  Not  Not  Sure  Prob  Will  Def  Will 

FIVE-ALT ERN AT IVE  REENLISTMENT  SCALE 

Fig.  1-5  —  Relation  between  Probability  Scale  and  Five-Alternative  Scale 
in  Assessing  Reenlistment  Probability 

X  =  midpoint  of  probobility  estimote  for  sixth-yeor  men 
O—  midpoint  of  probobility  estimote  for  first-yeor  men 
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Economic  Incentives  toward  Enlistment  in  RC 


The  estimated  effect  of  each  of  the  11  different  economic  incentives 
that  might  have  induced  an  individual  to  enlist  had  there  been  no  mili¬ 
tary  draft  is  shown  in  Table  1-22.  The  mean  probability  values  for  ARNG 
and  USAR  unit  respondents  are  broken  out  into  those  respondents  who  had 
12  months  or  less  of  service  and  those  who  had  more  than  12  months.  The 
numbers  in  the  groups  having  more  than  12  months  of  service  are  rather 
small,  and  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.  It  is  seen  that  in 
general  the  probability  of  enlistment  for  ARNG  personnel  is  somewhat 
higher  than  it  is  for  USAR  unit  personnel.  The  standard  deviations  for 
most  of  these  mean  probability  figures  range  between  2.5  and  3.5?  so  that 
even  though  the  differences  between  the  two  different  periods  of  length 
of  service  appear  to  be  rather  large,  the  differences  are  seldom  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  It  will  be  noted  that  those  personnel  in  ARNG  units 
who  have  been  in  more  than  12  months  appear  to  be  more  inclined  toward 
enlistment  in  the  ARNG  than  those  who  have  been  in  12  months  or  less. 
Conversely,  however,  for  the  USAR  unit  personnel,  those  who  have  been  in 
more  than  12  months  are  less  inclined  toward  enlistment.  There  is  little 
explanation  why  ARNG  personnel  should  be  higher  in  their  enlistment  in¬ 
clination  and  USAR  unit  personnel  lower.  Combined  data  for  ARNG  and 
USAR  are  probably  the  best  estimates  of  enlistment  potential  for  each  of 
the  various  incentives. 

The  same  caution  should  be  observed  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  the  mean  probability  values  as  being  the  true  mean  probability,  as  was 
noted  for  the  sixth-year  personnel;  that  is,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
of  respondent  constant  error  in  estimate  of  enlistment  or  reenlistment 
intention.  In  sixth-year  data  it  was  established  that  this  constant  error 
amounts  to  about  0.08.  There  are  no  good  data  available  which  establish 
the  probability  of  original  enlistment  in  the  RC  if  there  were  no  draft, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  how  large  the  constant  error  might 
be  in  this  case.  For  lack  of  better  evidence,  it  could  be  assumed  that 
the  error  is  the  same  for  enlistment  of  personnel  in  their  first  year  as 
was  the  error  developed  for  reenlistment  of  personnel  who  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  sixth  year;  that  is,  0.08. 
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PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTMENT  FOR  VARYING  INDU< 
(Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 
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However,  that  kind  of  error  in  estimate  is  not  of  great  consequence 
when  one  is  dealing  with  the  probable  effect  of  the  various  economic  in¬ 
centives  to  enlistment  or  reenlistment  if  one  uses  a  probability  of  enlist¬ 
ment  value  which  reflects  the  net  gain  associated  with  each  incentive  (net 
gain  is  defined  as  the  mean  probability  of  enlistment  for  an  incentive 
minus  the  mean  probability  of  enlistment  with  no  incentive).  Such  mean 
net  gain  values  have  been  computed  and  are  listed  in  Table  1-23.  It  is 
seem  that  when  the  net  gain  figures  are  used,  the  differences  between  the 
less-than-  and  more-than-12  months  groups  in  both  the  AUNG  and  USAR  gen¬ 
erally  disappear.  The  net  gain  values  are  those  used  in  the  cost  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  -simulation  models  described  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

The  various  economic  incentives  have  been  arranged  in  Table  1-23  in 
order  of  their  presumed  attractiveness  to  obligors  in  their  first  year 
on  the  basis  of  the  mean  net  gain  in  enlistment  probability.  It  is  seen 
that  there  are  differences  between  the  order  of  attractiveness  of  the 
various  incentives  for  personnel  in  their  first  year  as  contrasted  with 
personnel  in  their  sixth  year  (Table  l-l).  Home  loan  guarantee  rises 
from  third  for  the  sixth-year  men  to  first  for  the  first-year  men.  Edu¬ 
cational  benefits  rises  from  seventh  to  second,  medical  and  dental  bene¬ 
fits  falls  from  first  to  third,  and  the  income  tax  exemption  falls  from 
second  to  fourth. 

The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  net  gain  tends  to  increase  also  for 
these  first-year  men,  probably  associated  with  the  general,  more  favor¬ 
able  attitude  toward  the  RC.  Home  loan  guarantee  could  appear  more 
attractive  to  these  younger  persons  because  they  are  younger,  are  just 
getting  married,  and  are  thinking  about  home  purchase.  Also  educational 
benefits  are  of  greater  interest  to  the  younger  members  as  they  have 
greater  need  for  them  at  this  point  in  time.  Increased  pay  itself  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  attractive,  being  lowest  among  all  of  the  incen- 
tives.  In  the  previous  survey  it  ranked  fourth  in  importance. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  bonus  and  the  increased  pay  incentives 
were  not  worded  the  same  way  in  the  two  surveys — bonus  was  $600  for  a 
6-year  enlistment  instead  of  $500  for  a  3-year  reenlistment,  and  the  pay 
incentive  required  only  that  the  respondent  be  aware  of  the  pay  increase 
for  lower  ranking  enlisted  men;  comparison  of  these  two  items  in  the  sur¬ 
veys  may  not  be  warranted.  The  question  concerning  BAQ  did  not  appear  in 
the  first  survey. 
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Table  1-23 

MEAN  NET  GAIN*1  IN  ENLISTMENT  PROBABILITIES  AS  RELATED  TO  VARIOUS  INDUCl 
(Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 
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Noneconomic  Incentives  to  Enlistment 


In  Part  E  of  the  survey  the  respondent  was  asked  to  choose  from 
among  l4  different  items  listed  the  three  that  he  thought  most  important 
to  him — that  might  have  an  effect  on  his  attitude  toward  the  RC.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  responses  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR  is  shown  in  Table  1-24.  The 
responses  are  organized  in  general  order  of  their  attractiveness  to  ARNG 
and  USAR  personnel.  The  numbers  show  the  proportion  of  respondents  choos¬ 
ing  that  particular  item.  For  example,  it  is  seen  that  39  percent  of 
ARNG  personnel  and  54  percent  of  USAR  unit  personnel  selected  item  E5, 
which  dealt  with  a  relaxing  of  personal  appearance  and  grooming  standards. 
Item  El,  domestic  action  in  the  community,  was  generally  second  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  followed  by  E3,  utilization  of  skills,  E6,  advancement  and  pro¬ 
motion  opportunity,  and  E7,  concern  for  family.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  items  E5  and  E7  significant  differences  between  categories  are  evi¬ 
dent;  USAR  unit  personnel  are  significantly  more  interested  in  relaxation 
of  grooming  standards,  and  ARNG  personnel  are  significantly  more  interested 
in  greater  concern  for  the  family  by  RC  units. 

The  five  items  of  greatest  attractiveness  are  the  same  five  items 
that  were  chosen  by  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  in  the  earlier  survey. 

Only  their  order  has  changed. 

In  referring  back  to  Table  1-23,  it  is  seen  that  the  package  of  non¬ 
economic  inducements  is  generally  as  attractive  or  more  attractive  than 
any  of  the  single  economic  inducements.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
these  noneconomic,  presumably  low-cost  incentives,  can  be  just  as  effec¬ 
tive  in  improving  enlistment  potential  as  a  more  costly  economic  incen¬ 
tive. 

Additional  Questions 

The  estimated  amount  for  a  fair  bonus,  item  FI,  is  slightly  less  for 
men  in  their  first  year  of  obligation.  In  the  earlier  survey  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  personnel  estimated  a  fair  annual  bonus  somewhere  between  $570 
and  $590  respectively.  In  this  survey  the  amounts  suggested  by  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  respectively  were  about  $510  and  $560.  While  the  amounts  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  first-year  survey  are  less,  they  still  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  amount  of  bonus  about  which  there  is  current  speculation. 
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Table  1-24 


PROPORTION8,  CHOOSING  VARIOUS  NONECONOMIC  INCENTIVES  AS  BEING  IMPORTANT 
(Part  E  -  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Item 

Reserve  Component 

ARNG  | 

USAR 

E5 

-  Personal  appearance  and  grooming  standards 

.42 

•  59b 

El 

-  Domestic  action  in  community 

•  51 

.40 

E3 

-  Utilization  of  skills 

•  39 

.41 

E6 

-  Advancement  and  promotion 

•  34 

.4o 

E7 

-  Concern  for  family 

•  39 

.24* 

e4 

-  Social  activities  in  unit 

.17 

.18 

E13 

-  Training  and  equipment 

.18 

.14 

E2 

-  Public  attitude  toward  RC 

.14 

.13 

E9 

-  Morale  of  unit 

•  13 

.14 

E10 

-  Fewer  assemblies 

.12 

•  13 

Ell 

-  No  MUTA 

.04 

.11 

e8 

-  Career  counseling 

.09 

•  05 

E12 

-  AT  with  Active  Army 

•  05 

.02 

El4 

-  More  WAC  in  RC 

•03 

.04 

^Proportion  adjusted  to  correct  for  nonresponse 

(respondents 

were 

instructed  to  select  3  items  out  of  the  l4,  correction  was  made  to 
correct  for  instances  when  less  than  3  were  selected). 

^Statistically  significant  difference  between  response  for  ARNG 
and  USAR  unit  respondents. 
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Question  F2  asked  the  respondent  if  he  had  ever  been  denied  benefits 
by  his  employer  because  of  his  ARNG  or  USAE  membership  or  training  partic¬ 
ipation.  In  the  previous  survey  about  15  percent  had  stated  that  they 
thought  they  had  been  denied  benefits.  In  this  current  survey  an  aver¬ 
age  of  19  percent  indicated  that  they  had  lost  something  because  of  their 
RC  affiliation. 

Question  F3  asked  what  the  employer* s  leave  policy  was  with  respect 
to  RC  annual  active  duty  training.  A  much  higher  percentage  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  are  self-employed  or  unemployed — in  fact,  roughly  50  percent  of  the 
respondents.  Of  the  remainder,  about  20  percent  indicated  that  the 
employer  did  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  so  that  the  reservist  suf¬ 
fered  no  loss  of  income  during  his  AT.  Because  of  the  lack  of  compara¬ 
bility  of  the  respondents  in  the  two  surveys  respecting  their  employment 
status,  comparison  of  results  on  this  question  is  not  especially  meaning¬ 
ful. 

Question  F4  has  been  noted  previously.  It  asked,  nHad  there  been 
no  draft  and  you  had  not  had  any  military  obligation  at  the  time  you 
first  entered  military  service,  do  you  think  you  would  have  entered  the 
service?”  Results  are  shown  in  Table  1-25.  In  the  previous  survey  from 
12  to  15  percent  indicated  they  definitely,  or  probably,  would  have 
entered;  in  the  current  survey,  12  percent  indicated  they  definitely 
would  have,  or  probably  would  have,  entered  service.  The  results  are 
consistent . 

Question  F5  sought  to  determine  the  primary  reason  for  entry  into 
the  ARNG  or  USAR,  From  80  to  88  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  entered  either  to  avoid  the  draft  or  to  fulfill  their  obliga¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  their  choice.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the 
ARNG  and  USAR  unit  results  from  the  previous  survey. 

Question  F6  inquires  as  to  whether  or  not  the  respondent  would  en¬ 
courage  his  friends  to  enlist  in  the  RC.  The  responses  to  this  question 
are  shown  in  Table  1-26.  It  is  seen  that  some  42  percent  of  the  ARNG 
unit  personnel  probably  or  definitely  would  encourage  their  friends  to 
join,  and  some  20  percent  of  the  USAR  unit  personnel  would  do  the  same. 

The  results  are  somewhat  more  favorable  toward  the  RC  than  for  the  sixth- 
year  men. 
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Table  1-25 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  - 
PROBABILITY  OF  ORIGINAL  ENLISTMENT  ASSUMING  NO  DRAFT 

(Question  F^  —  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Reserve 

Component 

Alternative 

ARNG 

USAR 

Yes,  definitely  would  have 

3 

2 

Yes,  probably  would  have 

10 

T 

No,  probably  would  not  have 

38 

32 

No,  definitely  would  not  have 

33 

51 

Have  no  idea  what  would  have  done  15 

Chi-square  =  8.06,  df  -  k;  NS 

8 

Table  1-26 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  - 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FRIENDS  TO  JOIN  RC 

(Question  f6  —  Survey  of  First-Year  Personnel) 


Would  you  encourage 
friends  to  join  RC? 

Reserve 

Component 

ARNG 

USAR 

Definitely  would  not 

11 

32 

Probably  would  not 

29 

25 

Not  sure 

19 

23 

Probably  would 

31 

12 

Definitely  would 

11 

8 

Chi-square  =  20.95,  df  -  U;  p  < 

;o.oi 
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To  sum  up,  the  principal  differences  between  the  first-  and  sixth- 
year  respondents  appear  to  be  associated  with  age  differences.  The 
younger  men  have  greater  interest  in  home  loans  and  educational  benefits, 
things  associated  with  their  youthful  needs.  They  have  greater  apparent 
satisfaction  with  their  RC  duty,  which  is  reflected  in  satisfaction  scale 
values  and  expressed  probability  of  reenlistment  in  the  RC.  Respondents 
in  both  surveys  indicate  that  changes  in  the  RC  that  would  not  ostensibly 
cost  anything  to  implement  can  be  nearly  as  great  inducement  to  RC  ser¬ 
vice  as  would  economic  incentives. 

ATTITUDE  OF  ACTIVE  ARMY  PERSONNEL  TOWARD  POTENTIAL  INCENTIVES 

A  survey  was  administered  to  servicemen  of  all  ranks,  private  (E-l) 
to  colonel  (0-6),  during  the  December  1971-February  1972  time  period  at 

■Jf 

six  of  the  CONUS  posts  participating  in  the  VOIAR  experiment.  Two 
questions  relating  to  the  possibility  of  Active  Army  personnel  enlisting 
in  the  RC  were  asked  of  respondents.  Question  21  of  the  survey  instru¬ 
ment  (see  Annex  Bl)  asked  "If  you  are  not  planning  to  reenlist  or  extend 
in  the  Active  Army,  would  you  be  likely  to  join  the  Reserve  Components 
(Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve)."  The  individual  responded  to  one 
of  the  five  alternatives  ranging  from  "definitely  would  not  join  RC"  to 
"definitely  would  join  RC."  The  responses  to  this  question  are  shown  in 
Table  1-27.  Only  responses  of  the  enlisted  men  are  comparable  to  the 
persons  surveyed  in  either  of  the  two  surveys  reported  in  this  RC  study. 

The  responses  of  the  grades  E-l  to  E-3  and  grades  E-4  and  E-5  groups 
are  most  closely  related.  It  should  be  noted  that  from  5  to  21  percent 
of  the  grades  E-l  to  E-3  group  (alternatives  4  and  5)  or  from  8  to  22 
percent  of  the  grades  E-4  and  E-5  group  indicated  some  likelihood  of 
entering  a  RC  unit.  Current  rates  of  entry  of  individuals  from  active 
service  into  the  RC  have  varied  widely  in  response  to  policy  changes; 
that  is,  entry  into  a  RC  unit  was  very  popular  when  associated  with  the 
early-out  provision  for  release  from  active  service  (relief  from  AD  for 
up  to  179  hays  if  one  would  agree  to  enlist  in  a  RC  unit  for  a  year  or 
longer).  The  results  furnished  in  Table  1-27  demonstrate  a  significant 


R.  W.  Rae,  "Evaluation  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA)  Program, 
Appendix  B:  Analysis  of  RAC  MVA  Survey  Responses,"  RAC  Draft,  June  1972. 
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potential  for  Active  Army  personnel  to  join  RC  units.  It  is  especially 
important  that  such  personnel  he  attracted  to  RC  units  because  of  the  low 
costs  involved — the  individuals  are  already  trained  and  further  training 
costs  for  them  would  be  minimal. 

Question  22  sought  to  learn  the  acceptability  of  ways  to  attract 
more  people  into  the  RC:  ’’Which  three  of  the  following  might  do  the  most 
to  influence  people  to  join  the  RC  (Army  National  Guard  or  Army  Reserve)?” 
Twelve  different  suggestions  were  then  made.  The  response  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  Table  1-28.  Again  attention  should  focus  upon  the  en¬ 
listed  ranks,  with  special  attention  to  the  E-3  to  E-5  group.  It  is  seen 
that  economic  benefits  are  highest  in  attractiveness,  with  educational 
benefits  next  in  order.  Then  five  different  items  are  grouped  fairly 
closely:  better  utilization  of  skills  in  the  RC,  provisions  for  career 
planning,  shorter  term  of  enlistment  in  the  RC,  greater  concern  for  the 
family  of  RC  members,  and  more  training  time  spent  on  community  problems. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ordering  of  these  particular 
items  is  quite  different  from  that  for  the  respondents  in  the  RC  surveys, 
which  represent  the  first-  or  sixth-year  REP.  It  will  be  recalled  from 
Tables  1-10  and  1-24  that  domestic  action  in  the  community,  relaxation 
of  grooming  standards,  better  utilization  of  skills,  concern  for  family, 
and  advancement  opportunity  stood  highest  for  the  REP  personnel.  For 
the  Active  Army  personnel,  however,  economic  benefits  and  educational 
benefits  stand  higher  than  all  of  these,  and  training  time  on  community 
problems  and  relaxation  of  grooming  standards  are  low  in  the  order  of 
preferences.  These  findings  suggest  that  there  may  be  differences  in 
motivations  among  the  Active  Army  and  RC  populations  that  are  essentially 
similar  in  grade  and  age  level.  It  is  expected  that  the  Active  Army 
population  is  considerably  lower  in  socioeconomic  and  educational  levels 
than  are  the  RC  personnel  surveyed  in  this  study.  These  results  point 
up  the  need  to  consider  very  seriously  the  target  group  when  one  is  devel¬ 
oping  information  and  material  intended  to  induce  enlistment  in  the  RC; 
that  is,  for  those  personnel  in  the  Active  Army,  greater  concern  and 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  economic  benefits  of  RC  duty,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  educational  benefits,  and  better  utilization  of  skills  already 
learned  in  advancing  them  in  a  RC  career.  For  the  REP  personnel  completing 
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in  order  of  choice  by  grades  E-4  to  E-5> 


the  6-year  obligated  tour,  service  to  the  community  and  relaxation  of 
grooming  standards  have  precedence. 
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B.  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSALS 


INTRODUCTION 

This  section  discusses  each  proposal  or  program  selected  in  Phase  I 
for  detailed  analysis  individually  and  evaluates  each  to  determine  the 
results  that  can  be  expected  from  implementation  of  the  proposal,  the 
impact,  if  any,  that  implementation  would  have  on  Active  Army  procure¬ 
ment  and  retention,  the  net  costs  (one-time  and  annual)  of  the  proposal, 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposal,  requirements  for  new  legislation, 
and  the  political  and  social  implications,  if  any.  The  proposals  are 
discussed  in  the  following  format. 

The  RC  Proposal 

The  definition  includes  a  statement  of  the  proposal  and  its  wording 
in  the  RAC  survey,  if  pertinent. 

Survey  Results 

Survey  results  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the  RAC  Sixth-Year  Person¬ 
nel  Survey  findings  related  to  this  proposal.  Detailed  analysis  will 
be  found  in  the  text  and  tables  of  Chap.  1,  Sec  A. 

Survey  results  are  expressed  both  as  estimated  reenlistment  rates 
and  as  net  gains  or  improvement  in  reenlistment  rates  if  a  particular 
proposal  were  in  effect.  The  latter  is  a  figure  derived  by  subtracting 
the  mean  reenlistment  rate  without  the  effect  of  the  proposal  from  the 
rate  with  the  proposal,  hence  the  use  of  the  term  "improvement  in  reen¬ 
listment"  or  net  gain  in  reenlistment. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  status  in  the  Active  Army  deals  with  the  prevailing  practice 
in  the  area  of  each  proposal  as  it  related  to  AD  personnel. 
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Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Some  general  conditions  pertain  to  the  impact  of  any  proposal  on 
the  Active  Army: 

(a)  Common  to  all  those  proposals  that  encompass  some  cost  factor 
is  the  recognition  that,  over  and  above  the  direct  cost  of  the  proposal 
to  the  DA,  the  proposal  probably  impacts  on  the  Active  Army  by  virtue  of 
reducing  the  Active  Army  budget  to  make  necessary  funds  available  for 
approved  RC  proposals.  Although  such  reduction  is  not  inevitable,  it 
usually  happens. 

(b)  Quite  aside  from  incentives  to  improve  recruitment  and  retention 
in  the  RC,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  if  the  One-Army  concept  is 
to  be  more  than  just  a  concept,  reservists  expect  that  benefits  given  to 
the  Active  Army  should  be  extended  to  the  RC,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
the  time  they  spend  soldiering.  Many  reservists  consider  this  a  matter 
of  equity  rather  than  of  incentive  although,  of  course,  the  extension  of 
such  benefits  to  the  RC  becomes  an  incentive,  both  for  recruitment  and 
retention . 

(c)  Surveys  have  indicated  that  the  civilian  male  population  of  pri¬ 
mary  military  enlistment  age  (17  to  26)  consists  of  a  spectrum  of  poten¬ 
tial  for  enlistment  in  the  Army  ranging  from  complete  antipathy  toward 
military  service  to  a  positive  determination  to  enlist  in  the  Active 

1 

Army.  In  between  the  extremes  of  this*  spectrum  is  a  portion  in  which 
individuals  evidence  various  degrees  of  propensity  to  enlisting  in  the 
RC.  Service  in  the  RC  is  unique  in  that  it  affords  an  individual  the 
opportunity  to  be  both  soldier  and  civilian  essentially  at  the  same  time. 

The  factors  which  influence  a  civilian  to  join  the  RC  are  not  only 

many  and  diverse  but  are  inconstant.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 

9 

Defense  in  August  1970  regarding  his  intent  to  use  the  ARNG  and  USAR, 
and  to  strengthen  them  as  opposed  to  the  previous  policy  of  depending 
on  larger  draft  calls,  will  undoubtedly  deter  seme  potential  recruits 
from  joining  the  RC  while  attracting  others. 

There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  group  of  individuals  who  have  a 
propensity  to  serve  in  the  Active  Army  is  a  distinctly  different  group 
from  the  one  consisting  of  individuals  with  a  propensity  to  serve  in  the 
RC.  However  the  very  nature  of  the  civilian/military  dichotomy  of  RC 
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service  tends  to  indicate  that  the  RC  do  not  generally  tap  the  same 
market  as  does  the  Active  Army.  Those  who  opt  for  service  in  the  Active 
Army  have  decided  to  make  the  Army  their  life's  work  or  have  decided  to 
try  it  pending  that  decision,  or  have  decided  that  the  Army  will  be  their 
full-time  work  at  least  for  the  number  of  years  for  which  they  enlisted. 
Those  who  join  the  RC,  on  the  other  hand,  are  dedicated  to  being  civilians 
with  their  life's  work  being  in  the  civilian  world.  To  these  people  the 
Army  is  a  part-time  job  or  an  avocation.  These  soldiers  are  civilians. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  it  is  recognized  that  given  enough  of  an 
incentive  or  impetus  the  population  can  be  induced  to  change  its  prefer¬ 
ence.  Assuming  that  this  spectrum  thesis  is  correct,  then  increases  in 
first-term  enlistments  in  the  RC  could  be  obtained  from  either  those 
civilians  somewhat  undecided  between  civilian  life  and  RC  service,  or 
from  those  undecided  between  Active  Army  service  and  RC  service.  With 
respect  to  determining  the  impact  on  the  Active  Army  of  implementing 
incentives  for  joining  the  RC,  it  appears  that  the  concern  should  be 
primarily  with  this  latter  group.  Because  of  differences  in  propensity 
to  military  service  between  those  inclined  toward  RC  and  those  inclined 
toward  Active  Army  service,  this  group  should  be  small  relative  to  those 
groups  who  are  undecided  between  civilian  life  and  RC  service,  and  be¬ 
tween  civilian  life  and  Active  Army  service.  Thus  unless  an  incentive 
to  join  the  RC  is  particularly  out  of  balance  with  what  is  offered  by 
the  Active  Army  or  unless  an  incentive  forcibly  relates  one  to  the  other 
(e.g.,  reserve  obligation  clause  in  Active  Army  contracts),  the  effect 
on  the  Active  Army  of  most  incentives  to  join  the  RC  would  be  minimal. 
Status  in  the  RC 

Status  in  the  RC  treats  prevailing  practice  and  authority  relating 
to  each  proposal  as  it  applies  to  personnel  in  paid  drill  units.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  difference  in  coverage  between  the  ARNG  units  and 
the  USAR  units. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  paragraph  on  net  cost  and  cost  effectiveness  states,  when  avail¬ 
able,  the  cost  per  enlisted  man  (mandated  strength),  the  annual  cumula¬ 
tive  cost,  and  the  cost  effectiveness  ranking  (based  on  the  RAC  survey 
of  sixth  year  personnel)  of  each  proposal.  Thirteen  different  proposals 
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or  combinations  of  proposals  were  so  ranked.  The  detailed  cost  deriva¬ 
tion  and  analysis  are  found  in  Task  1,  Sec  C,  Cost  Analysis  of  Incentive 
Proposals . 

Legislation  Required 

Legislative  status  of  each  proposal  is  discussed.  In  some  cases 
Congress  or  DOD  has  draft  legislation  ready  for  action;  in  other  cases 
appropriations  would  be  required.  Many  proposals  need  no  additional 
legislation  but  may  require  Army  policy  or  regulation  changes.  In  some 
instances,  present  policy  needs  only  increased  emphasis.  In  a  few  areas 
legislation  may  not  be  required,  but  the  area  is  so  politically  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  warrant  Congressional  approval  before  proceeding. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Political  and  social  implications  inherent  in  the  implementation 
are  discussed  in  the  final  section.  The  present  period  is  one  of  socio¬ 
logical  change,  and  analysis  in  this  area  reaching  into  the  late  1970's 
can  be  only  generally  predictive. 

The  following  proposals  are  discussed  in  the  following  order: 


Proposal  Page 

Increased  pay  1-76 

Reenlistment  bonus  l-8l 

No  loss  of  income  during  annual  training  1-85 

Educational  benefits  1-88 

Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  1-92 

Retirement  benefits  1-96 

Medical  and  dental  benefits  1-100 

Home  loans  1-108 

Proficiency  pay  1-110 

Federal  income  tax  exemptions  1-113 

Community  domestic  action  programs  1-115 

Image  1-119 

Utilization  of  skills  1-123 

Extra-military  activities  involving  families  1-126 

Freedom  in  personal  appearance  1-128 
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Improved  opportunity  for  advancement  1-131 
Accept  greater  responsibility  fop  families  1-136 
Career  counseling  program  l-l4o 
More  effective  leadership  1-142 
Changes  in  assembly  and  annual  training  policy  1-145 
Integration  into  Active  Array  units  1-148 
Improved  Training  1-150 
Increased  number  of  WAC  in  the  RC  1-153 
Adjustment  of  benefits  and  obligations — IRR  1-156 
Increased  recruiting  from  Active  Army  1-158 
Reserve  Component  information  program  l-l60 
Standby  draft  for  RC  1-162 
Reserve  Component  enlistment  options  1-167 
Enlistment  bonus  *’  1-170 
Post  exchange  and  commissary  privileges  1-173 
Winter  annual  training  1-177 
Reserve  service  obligation  clause  1-179 
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INCREASED  PAY 
The  RC  Proposal 


Increase  drill  and  AT  pay  by  50  percent 

In  the  survey  instrument  this  was  stated  as,  "Suppose  your  pay  for 
scheduled  meetings  and  annual  training  were  increased  by  as  much  as  50 
percent.  Considering  only  this  item,  what  would  be  the  likelihood  that 
you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve?" 

Survey  Results 

The  RAC  November  survey  indicated  that  as  a  result  of  the  pay  raise, 
net  increases  in  reenlistment  of  24  and  20  percent  could  be  predicted  for 
ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel,  respectively.  This  incentive  ranked  fourth 
in  attractiveness  to  personnel  in  units,  but  ranked  among  the  lowest  in 
attractiveness  to  those  in  the  Control  Groups  and  the  Stby  (understand¬ 
ably  so  as  the  latter  two  receive  no  pay  unless  called  to  AD). 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

In  mid-November  1971  all  military  personnel  received  a  military  com¬ 
pensation  raise, although  most  career  personnel  received  only  an  increase 
in  their  quarters  allowances.  First-term  enlisted  personnel  averaged  a 
61.2  percent  raise  in  basic  pay,  while  first-term  officers  averaged  9-0 

percent. ^  In  January  1972  there  was  an  additional  across-the-board  7.2 

12 

percent  increase  in  basic  pay.  Existing  law  provides  that  military  pay 

shall  be  raised  an  equivalent  amount  every  time  Civil  Service  pay  is 

raised.  The  1970  law  provides  that  Civil  Service  pay  will  be  adjusted 

each  October  1  so  that  Federal  pay  will  be  kept  comparable  with  the  pay 

13 

in  private  industry.  Under  this  concept  another  automatic  adjustment 
for  Civil  Service  pay  would  be  due  1  Oct  72.  However,  this  is  further 
complicated  by  the  president's  anti- inflation  program  and  an  attempt  to 
hold  down  the  Federal  budget . 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

If  the  RC  receive  a  pay  increase  and  the  Active  Army  does  not,  there 
could  well  be  a  serious,  adverse  impact  on  the  morale  of  the  Active  Army. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  reservist  now  draws  1  day's  pay  for  a  4-hour 
unit  training  assembly  (UTA)  and  can  draw  2  days'  pay  for  multiple  unit 
training  assembly-2  (MUTA-2),  which  in  reality  is  usually  completed  in 
one  8-hour  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reservist  does  not  receive  all 
the  Active  Army  benefits  and  allowances  for  his  inactive  duty  training 
(IDT). 
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Status  in  the  RC 


Provisions  for  payment  of  RC  personnel  are  contained  in  AR  37-125, 

AR  37-104-2, 11  NGR  58, ^  and  NGB  Pam  58-1. 17  The  basic  rates  are  the 
same  as  those  most  recently  authorized  by  Congress  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  annual  net  cost  of  a  50  percent  pay  raise  would  be  $430. 40  per 
enlisted  man  for  the  ARNG  and  $417.73  per  enlisted  man  for  the  USAR.  The 
incremental  cost  per  year  for  this  incentive  would  be  $159*9  million  to 
the  ARNG  and  $93*9  million  to  the  USAR. 

The  50  percent  pay  increase  ranks  eleventh  (of  13)  in  cost  effective¬ 
ness  for  each  component 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  required  for  any  increase  in  basic  pay.  Major  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  area  was  enacted  on  28  Sep  71  as  part  of  PL  92-129* 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  not  effective  until  November  1971  when 
the  inflation  control  of  the  wage-price  freeze  was  lifted.  The  amounts 

set  forth  in  this  bill  as  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  have  been  augmented 

12 

by  cost-of-living  increases.  In  the  lower  enlisted  and  officer  grades, 
salaries  are  now  felt  to  be  comparable  to,  and  in  more  equitable  competiti.on 
with,  nonmilitary  remuneration.  Additional  legislation  in  this  area  is 
not  felt  to  be  needed  at  this  time  nor  has  it  been  requested  by  DOD. 
Analysis  is  underway  to  evaluate  the  attractiveness  of  the  present  rates 
in  regard  to  procurement  and  retention  and  it  is  not  likely  that  further 
legislation  in  this  area  will  be  requested  before  such  analysis  is  complete 
Political  and  Social  Implications 

Typical  average  pay  for  a  guardsman  attending  48  drill  periods 
and  2  weeks*  AT — to  include  quarters  allowance  for  personnel  with  depen¬ 
dents — is  shown  in  Table  1-29- 

The  very  large  majority  of  the  sampled  population  were  E-4fs  and 
E-5!s,  and  of  these  a  high  proportion  makes  $10,000  or  less  per  year,  as 
shown  in  Table  1-30. 
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Table  1-29 


1  Q 

TYPICAL  AVERAGE  PAY 
(Dollars ) 


Pay  grade  Years  of  service 

Daily  pay 

Monthly  pay 

Annual  paya 

E-3 

1-2 

$  11.12 

$  44.48 

$  753.06 

e-4 

3-4 

12.91 

51.64 

874 . 08 

E-5 

5-6 

14.31 

57.24 

972.03 

e-6 

6-8 

16.81 

67.24 

1134.03 

Si 

Includes  basic  allowance 

for  quarters. 

Table  1-30 

SALARY  LEVEL  FOR  GRADES  E-4 

AMD  E-5 

Percent 

of  sample 

Percent  with 

annual  earnings 

Personnel 

population 

of  $10,000 

or  less 

ARNG  unit 

85 

64 

USAR  unit 

78 

51 

ATCG 

93 

79 

RCG 

93 

87 
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For  the  majority  of  the  sampled  population,  typical  average  pay  for 
annual  reserve  duty  is  over  8  percent  of  annual  civilian  pay.  It  would 
seem  that  this  point  should  be  highlighted  in  advertising.  And  with  in¬ 
crease  in  rank  to  E-6,  this  ratio  of  reserve-to-civilian  pay  increases 

1° 

to  over  11  percent.  The  Gilbert  Youth  Survey  "  (of  civilian  youth)  con¬ 
ducted  in  May  1971  listed  insufficient  pay  as  one  of ^the  main  deterrents 
to  joining  the  RC. 

Monetarily  it  would  appear  to  be  more  attractive  to  hold  a  second 

job  rather  than  choose  reserve  duty.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  Special 
20 

Labor  Force  Report  which  indicated  that  those  holding  second  jobs  in 
May  1971  (and  virtually  unchanged  from  May  1969,  1970  data)  averaged 
$30  per  week;  25  percent  averaged  under  $20  per  week.  However,  those 
holding  second  jobs  represented  only  5*1  percent  of  all  employed  workers; 
and  in  some  locales  the  monetary  benefits  of  reserve  service  could  be 
more  attractive  than  benefits  which  might  accrue  from  part-time  work. 

The  wide  publicity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  November  1971  pay  raise 
have  attracted  great  interest  in  the  Congress  and  within  OSD.  The 
interest  can  be  summed  up  by  the  question  ”what  happened  as  a  result  of 
the  pay  raise?”  The  Army  should  be  prepared  to  answer.  Our  survey 
results  indicated  that  as  a  result  of  the  pay  raise,  reenlistment  rates 
of  43  and  35  percent  could  be  expected  in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Increased  basic  pay  rates  make  a  unit  more  of  an  economic  asset  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  This  is  true  even  though  few  in¬ 
dividuals  are  involved.  An  article  published  in  the  Flemingsburg ,  Ky., 
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Times -Democrat  and  quoted  in  The  Army  Reserve  Magazine  illustrates  this 
point  very  well.  Second  Lieutenant  Rick  Litton,  author  of  the  article, 
states  that  a  company  of  only  30  members  meeting  in  Flemingsburg  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  $19,795 • 73 •  ”This  means  that  the  men  of  Co  B  have  an 
average  of  $660  extra  to  spend  on  goods  and  services,  supplemental  income 
that  is  mostly  spent  in  the  Fleming  County  area.”  In  addition  to  this, 
the  local  USAR  unit  averages  $783.80  per  year  for  groceries  (locally 
purchased),  $4284  per  year  for  rent  and  janitorial  services,  and  $720  per 
year  for  laundry  service.  This  means  that  annual  expenditure  on  goods 
and  services  attributed  to  the  local  USAR  unit  for  these  items  alone  is 
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$25*583.90.  The  author  concludes,  "The  local  Army  Reserve  center  can  be 
considered  a  small  business  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  economy  and 
security  of  Flemingsburg. "  Congressmen  are  alert  to  the  impact  on  the 
economy  of  their  districts  of  large,  active  military  installations.  They 
should  also  be  apprised  of  the  impact  of  the  RC  units  which  may  be  pro¬ 
portionally  as  great  on  a  small  community  as  the  major  installation  on 
the  state.  This  is  a  source  of  community  income  which,  for  the  most 
part,  remains  unaffected  by  other  changes  in  the  economic  climate.  In 
areas  which  may  be  subject  to  fluctuation  in  unemployment  this  is  of  great 
stabilizing  value. 

Of  possible  significance  in  the  decades  ahead  is  the  incipient 
4-day  work  week.  The  4-day  work  week  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  persons  who  hold  two  different  jobs.  When  viewed  as  a 
possible  part-time  job,  any  increase  in  pay  rates  makes  RC  service  more 
attractive  in  competition  with  other  part-time  jobs.  Reserve  Components 
service  possesses  an  attribute  almost  unique  in  the  field  of  part-time 
jobs.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  part-time  jobs  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  advance  in  salary  and  grade.  Most  part-time  jobs  are  static  in  this 
respect.  For  example,  a  part-time  salesman  will  make  the  same  hourly 
wage  after  6  years  as  after  1  year,  if  effects  of  inflation  are  dis¬ 
counted.  Few  part-time  jobs  offer  any  opportunity  for  promotion. 
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REENLISTMENT  BONUS 
The  RC  Proposal 

Pay  a  bonus  of  up  to  $500  for  a  3-year  reenlistment  in  a  RC  unit. 

As  given  in  the  survey  instrument,  "Suppose  you  were  to  receive  a 

bonus  for  reenlistment  of  up  to  $500  for  a  three-year  reenlistment  in  a 

Guard  or  Reserve  unit."  The  same  question  was  asked  of  those  persons 

who  were  in  units  as  well  as  those  who  were  in  the  IRR.  The  value  of 
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$500  was  suggested  in  Incl  1  to  the  Selected  Analysis  study.  That 
inclosure  suggests  a  $500  bonus  for  a  3-year  reenlistment  and  $100  for  a 
1-year  reenlistment.  The  second  aspect  was  not  included  in  the  survey 
statement ,  however . 

Survey  Results 

Survey  responses  indicated  a  net  potential  reenlistment  increment 
ranging  from  10  to  13  percent  as  a  consequence  of  such  a  bonus.  This 
proposed  incentive  ranked  eighth  in  attractiveness  for  ARNG  and  USAR  unit 
respondents  and  lowest  among  the  10  economic  inducements  for  the  Control 
Group  respondents. 

In  question  FI  of  the  survey  of  sixth-year  personnel,  the  respondent 
made  an  estimate  of  his  concept  of  a  fair  annual  bonus  for  the  RC.  The 
modal  estimates  were  for  a  bonus  of  from  $500  to  $750  for  1  year — which 
helps  account  for  the  low  value  accorded  the  $500  3-year  bonus  proposed. 
Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  Active  Army  pays  a  reenlistment  bonus  equal  to  the  soldier’s 

monthly  basic  pay  times  the  number  of  years  for  which  he  reenlists,  plus 

a  variable  reenlistment  bonus  (VRB)  based  on  the  requirement  for  certain 

2 

critical  MOSs  up  to  a  combined  total  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

Impact  of  RC  Proposal  on  Active  Army 

As  we  have  stated,  we  believe  generally  that  the  civilians  who  have 
a  propensity  toward  RC  service  are  a  different  type  from  those  with  a 
propensity  toward  Active  Army  service.  Moreover,  if  one  were  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  enlisting  in  the  RC  vs  the  Active  Army,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  he  would  be  looking  ahead  to  future  terms  of  enlistment 
to  compare  reenlistment  bonuses  and  that  his  decision  would  be  based  on 
these.  It  is  thus  unlikely  that  the  RC  reenlistment  bonus  proposal  would 
impact  at  all  on  the  Active  Army  from  this  direction. 
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If  a  man  is  already  in  the  Active  Army  and  approaching  his  ETS,  it 
is  conceivable  (albeit  unlikely)  that  he  will  consider  reenlistment  in 
the  Active  Army  vs  enlistment  in  the  RC.  The  implications  of  this  compar¬ 
ison  are  discussed  under  the  proposed  RC  enlistment  bonus.  The  possibility 
that  the  soldier  will  look  ahead  to  successive  tours  of  duty  in  the  RC 
and  thus  be  influenced  by  this  relatively  small  reenlistment  bonus  is  so 
low  as  not  to  warrant  serious  consideration.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  soldier  has  a  critical  MOS  and  qualifies  for  a  VRB  in  the  Active 
Army. 

If  a  man  is  a  reservist  approaching  his  ETS  in  the  RC,  he  may  con¬ 
sider  reenlistment  in  the  RC  vs  enlistment  in  the  Active  Army.  Again, 
this  is  essentially  a  question  of  remaining  a  civilian  or  becoming  a 
full-time  soldier.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  final  decision  in 
such  a  case  will  hinge  on  a  $500  bonus  (for  a  3-year  enlistment).  If  he 
has  a  satisfactory  civilian  occupation,  he  will  probably  remain  a 
civilian.  If  he  likes  military  life  and  is  seeking  employment,  he  may 
join  the  Active  Army.  Thus  the  RC  proposal  will  affect  primarily  those 
reservists  who  are  undecided  between  reenlisting  as  a  civilian  with 
part-time  military  duties  and  becoming  a  full-time  civilian.  The  impact 
on  the  Active  Army  is  considered  to  be  minimal  at  most. 

Status  in  the  RC 

At  present  there  is  no  reenlistment  bonus  available  to  all  RC 
personnel . 

Some  states  pay  a  reenlistment  bonus  to  members  of  the  ARNG.  For 
example  a  guardsman  in  Alaska  may  receive  up  to  $2800  as  a  reenlistment 
bonus . 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  net  cost  of  the  $500  bonus  for  reenlistment  is  $6.08  per  enlisted 
man  for  the  ARNG  and  $5.^5  for  the  USAR.  The  annual  incremental  costs 
are  $2.3  million  to  the  ARNG  and  $1.2  million  to  the  USAR. 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  of  this  incentive  is  seventh  (of  13) 
for  both  components. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  required  and  has  been  requested  in  order  to 

o 

initiate  a  reenlistment  bonus  for  the  RC.  With  the  backing  of  OSD,  S  l470J 
and  HR  6051  were  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
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and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  These  are  bills  "To 
amend  Title  37  US  Code  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for  participation  in 
the  Ready  Reserve.1’  Applicable  to  all  DOD  Reserves  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
these  bills,  under  the  section  Special  pay,  recommend:  M(l)  $1,000  upon 
reenlistment  or  extension  of  his  enlistment;  (2)  $200  upon  completing 
each  year,  under  that  reenlistment  or  extension  of  satisfactory  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  prescribed  for  his  Reserve  assignment,  as  determined 

by  the  Secretary  concerned."  Available  only  through  20  years  of  service 

p 

as  computed  under  Title  10,  USC,  Sec  1332,  this  special  pay  is  avail¬ 
able  to  an  enlisted  member  of  a  RC  who: 

(1)  has  completed  a  total  of  at  least  two  years  of  active 
duty,  or  a  total  of  at  least  six  years  of  service,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  armed  services; 

(2)  is  accepted  for  enlistment,  reenlistment,  or  extension 
of  enlistment  in  a  Reserve  component,  in  a  pay  grade  above 
E-2,  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years;  and 

(3)  agrees  to  remain  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  corres¬ 
ponding  period  and  to  perform  such  drills  or  other  duty 
as  may  be  prescribed . 3?^ 

This  legislation  has  been  reported  on  favorably.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (0MB)  advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  DOD,  while  in  agreement  with  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  questions 
whether  S  l470/HR  6051  will  achieve  this  purpose  for  the  following 
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reasons: 

(a)  It  is  considered  that  an  incentive  plan  should  provide  special 
pay  in  variable  rather  than  fixed  amounts. 

(b )  Authority  should  be  provided  to  order  a  member  who  has  received 
such  special  pay  to  a  period  of  AD  for  unsatisfactory  performance  and 
progress . 

(c)  The  minimum  period  of  enlistment  or  reenlistment  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  1  year,  with  a  graduated  pay  scale  for  longer  periods. 

(d)  Eligibility  should  be  limited  to  persons  who  affiliate  with 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  in  a  drill  pay  status. 

(e)  Provision  should  be  made  for  collection  of  refunds  from  those 
members  who  will  not  or  cannot  perform  satisfactorily  for  the  period  of 
enlistment . 
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(f)  Because  of  the  interaction  of  enlistments  and  reenlistments, 
it  is  considered  desirable  to  incorporate  a  nonprior-service  (NPS)  enlist¬ 
ment  bonus  within  the  same  proposal  as  the  special  pay  reenlistment. 

The  DOD  recommends  amending  S  1470/HR  6051  in  regards  to  reenlistment 
as  follows : 

(a)  Authorize  special  pay  to  enlisted  members  in  the  grade  of  E-3 
and  above  who  have  served  on  AD  (other  than  training)  for  at  least  2 
years  for  enlistment  or  reenlistment  in  the  Selected  Reserves. 

(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  would  be  limited  to  a  total  of  $2200 
for  a  6-year  enlistment  for  a  person  possessing  a  critical  skill,  $1100 
for  a  person  not  possessing  a  critical  skill,  with  lesser  amounts  for 
shorter  periods. 

The  maximum  total  payable  to  one  person  under  this  bill  would  be 

$3300. 

Social  and  Political  Implications 

This  incentive  squarely  addresses  the  problem  of  first-term  reenlist¬ 
ment.  The  actual  drawing  point  of  this  incentive  is  yet  to  be  determined 
but  should  be  tracked  by  CORC.  The  actual  amount  of  the  bonus  has  varied 
as  proposed  budget  levels  have  varied,  and  in  this  way  can  be  considered 
a  political  issue. 

This  type  of  incentive  would  be  a  first  for  RC  personnel,  and  it  has 

/  24 

been  endorsed  by  high  level  study  groups  (e.g.,  GEN  Mark  Clark’s  panel, 
1967)5  by  private  organizations  such  as  the  American  Legion,  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Officers  Associations,  by  OSD,  and  by  the  Congress. 
There  will  be  much  Congressional  and  OSD  interest  in  how  this  bonus  is 
administered  and  in  the  results  achieved.  The  Army  should  be  prepared 
to  measure  the  impact.  Survey  results,  as  noted  above,  indicated  a  net 
potential  reenlistment  in  ARNG/USAR  units  of  10  to  13  percent. 
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NO  LOSS  OF  INCOME  DURING  ANNUAL  TRAINING 
The  RC  Proposal 

The  Army  would  guarantee  (either  by  legislative  compulsion  on  the 
employer  or  otherwise)  that  the  reservist  will  not  suffer  any  financial 
loss  during  his  AT  solely  by  virtue  of  attending  that  training.  Thus  if 
a  reservist  receives  monthly  pay  from  his  employer  of  $1000  and  his  basic 
pay  plus  allowances  for  his  2  weeks1  AT  amounts  to  $300,  the  Army  would 
guarantee  the  reservist  (from  some  source)  an  additional  $200  for  the 
period,  since  $500  is  the  amount  he  would  have  earned  if  he  had  not 
attended  the  AT  period. 

The  statement  as  given  in  the  survey  was,  "Suppose  the  Army  were  to 
guarantee  that  you  would  suffer  no  loss  of  income  during  annual  active 
duty  training;  if  the  employer  did  not  make  up  the  difference  between 
your  salary  and  your  military  pay  so  that  you  suffered  no  loss,  the  Army 
would  make  up  the  difference . 11  This  question  is  scmewhat  related  to 
item  7  of  Part  B  (What  effect  does  your  Guard  or  Reserve  duty  have  on 
your  vacation  time — do  you  have  to  sacrifice  leave  and  vacation  time 
because  of  your  Guard  or  Reserve  obligation?)  and  item  8,  Part  B,  (is 
your  employer’s  attitude  toward  your  Reserve  Component  obligation  satis¬ 
fying  to  you — does  he  understand  your  situation  and  take  measures  to 
relieve  any  economic  distress  you  might  experience  because  of  it?). 

Early  results  indicate  that  respondents  rate  these  two  items  as  low 
in  importance  to  them — item  8  somewhat  less  important  than  item  7*  It 
was  intentionally  left  ambiguous  as  to  who  might  make  up  the  difference 
in  pay.  The  point  being  made  in  the  question  was  that  the  respondent 
would  suffer  no  economic  loss,  and  it  really  should  make  no  difference 
to  him  who  made  up  the  difference.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  who  was 
self-employed,  this  might  be  viewed  quite  differently,  however. 

Survey  Results 

Among  RC  unit  personnel  this  item  ranked  among  the  lowest  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness  (with  a  net  reenlistment  improvement  of  from  8  to  13  percent), 
but  ranked  from  fifth  to  seventh  for  Control  Group  respondents.  Similarly, 
respondents  in  ARNG  or  USAR  units  expressed  relatively  low  dissatisfaction 
with  the  employer’s  attitude  and  did  not  place  high  importance  on  the 
matter. 
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Questions  F2  and  F3  of  the  survey  included  two  items  related  to 
the  RC  member's  relationship  with  civilian  employers,  the  same  items 
being  part  of  the  DOD  1969  survey  of  RC  personnel.  In  question  F2, 
about  15  percent  of  persons  in  RC  units  indicated  that  they  had,  at  some 
time  within  the  past  6  years,  been  in  some  way  denied  benefits  because 
of  their  RC  affiliation.  Responses  to  question  F3  indicate  that  about 
50  percent  of  those  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  have  employment  where  they 
suffer  no  loss  of  leave  time  or  income  during  AT.  From  35  to  U5  percent 
indicate  they  must  either  take  leave  without  pay  or  use  vacation  leave 
for  AT. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  RC  Proposal  on  Active  Army 

There  is  no  way  that  this  proposal  could  impact  on  the  Active  Army. 
Status  in  the  RC 

At  present  there  is  no  provision  for  making  recompense,  to  RC  per¬ 
sonnel  for  loss  of  income  during  AT. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  annual  net  cost  per  enlisted  man  to  insure  against  loss  of  in¬ 
come  during  AT  is  $28.32  for  the  ARNG  and  $36.76  for  the  USAR.  The  annual 
incremental  cost  to  the  ARNG  would  be  $10.5  million  and  $8.3  million  to 
the  USAR. 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  of  this  incentive  is  eighth  (of  13) 
for  both  components. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  insure  RC  personnel  against  loss 
of  income  during  AT.  This  might  take  the  form  of  a  legal  requirement 
placed  upon  employers.  There  would  remain  the  problem  of  reimbursement 
for  the  self-employed.  The  second  form  legislation  might  take  is  govern¬ 
ment  reimbursement  for  loss  of,  or  difference  in,  total  income.  This 
would  require  inclusion  in  DOD  appropriation  legislation  as  well  as 
legislation  directing  correction  of  income  inequities  during  AT. 

No  legislation  has  been  drafted  or  is  it  requested  by  DOD  at  this 

time . 
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Political  and  Social  Implications 

Our  survey  results  indicate  that  at  present  50  percent  of  the 

employers  either  allow  2  weeks '  leave  with  pay,  or  pay  the  difference 

between  military  and  civilian  pay  for  the  2  weeks.  Fifteen  percent  of 

the  employers  do  not  allow  special  leave  at  all,  and  the  employee  must 

use  regular  vacation  leave.  Thirty- five  percent  of  the  employers  allow 

2  weeks'  leave  without  pay.  The  Gilbert  Youth  Survey  indicated  that 

"civilian  job  conflict"  with  the  RC  requirement  for  6-month  ADT  was  a 
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major  deterrent  to  joining  a  RC  unit. 

It  would  seem  that  any  proposal  which  reimburses  employers  for  RC 
duty  performed  by  their  employees  opens  up  a  wide  variety  of  political 
and  practical  problems,  apart  from  cost  aspects.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
employers  already  stand  the  costs  either  wholly  or  in  part.  A  presenta¬ 
tion  made  to  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee  by  OASD  (M&RA),^  in 
July  1971,  indicated  an  intent  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  employers  in 
encouraging  ARNG  and  USAR  participation.  Hopefully  this  encouragement 
would  take  the  form  of  at  least  relaxing  leave  policies,  to  include  sctne 
degree  of  reimbursement.  A  vigorous  public  relations  campaign,  at  the 
highest  governmental  level,  is  indicated.  In  this  regard  the  message  of 
the  UK  Minister  of  Defence  in  March  1971  to  "leading  employers  through¬ 
out  the  country"  is  noteworthy  (see  Phase  I  Report). ^ 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 
The  RC  Proposal 

The  Army  provides  to  reservists  educational  benefits  equivalent  to 
$500  for  3  years  of  additional  RC  service. 

The  survey  question  asked  was,  "Suppose  you  were  to  receive  educa¬ 
tion  benefits  for  Reserve  Component  service  equivalent  to  $500  for 
three  years  of  Reserve  Component  service,  benefits  such  as  cancellation 
of  student  loans  for  service  in  the  domestic  interests  of  the  nation, 

the  ability  to  take  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses,  monetary  allowances 
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to  offset  education  expenses,  and  so  on."  The  Selected  Analysis  con¬ 
cludes  that  an  educational  benefit  is  not  a  cost  effective  incentive. 

There  still  remains  the  possibility,  however,  that  education  as  a  benefit 
has  a  positive  psychological  connotation  somewhat  separated  from  the 
dollar  amount.  The  item  in  the  survey  was  intended  to  get  at  that  benefit 
by  equating  the  dollar  value  with  the  reenlistment  bonus . 

Survey  Results 

This  incentive  usually  ranked  seventh  and  eighth  in  attractiveness 
across  RC  categories,  having  a  net  improvement  in  reenlistment  potential 
of  from  13  to  15  percent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  while  the 
dollar  value  of  the  reenlistment  bonus  and  the  educational  benefit  is 
the  same,  the  educational  benefit  is  perceived  as  being  more  attractive 
by  all  RC  categories  sampled,  other  than  the  ARNG  respondents,  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  two  as  equivalent. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  Active  Army  has  in  effect  a  Tuition  Assistance  Program  supported 
by  appropriated  funds  which  may  be  used  to  pay  75  percent  of  tuition 
costs,  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tuition  costs,  for  Army  personnel  attending 
off-duty  classes  conducted  by  accredited  civilian  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  Enlisted  personnel  whose  ETS  will  occur  prior  to  course  completion 
must  sign  a  statement  of  intent  to  reenlist,  and  agree  to  refund  the 
amount  of  tuition  assistance  provided  by  the  Government  if  reenlistment 
is  not  accomplished  for  reasons  within  the  control  of  the  individual 
concerned.  There  are  several  other  educational  programs  available  to 
members  of  the  Active  Army,  some  of  which  are  funded  and  controlled  by 
DOD  [the  General  Educational  Development  Program  and  US  Armed  Forces 
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Institute  (USAFl)]  and  others  funded  and  controlled  by  the  VA  [Public  Law 
(PL)  89-358^  and  the  Predischarge  Education  Program]. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

If  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlistment  in  the  Active  Army 
and  enlistment  in  a  RC  (we  have  already  stated  that  this  is  an  unlikely 
dilemma),  it  is  improbable  that  his  decision  will  be  based  primarily  on 
educational  benefits.  However,  if  such  benefits  are  important  to  him, 
he  would  certainly  be  impelled  toward  enlistment  in  the  Active  Army  in 
spite  of  the  proposed  RC  educational  benefits.  The  proposed  RC  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  Active  Army 
in  value  or  in  diversification. 

If  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlisting  in  the  Active  Army  or 
remaining  a  civilian,  the  Active  Army  educational  benefits  could  exert 
considerable  influence  on  his  decision  but,  of  course,  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  RC  benefits  in  this  area  would  be  immaterial.  Conversely, 
if  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlisting  in  a  RC  or  remaining  a  full¬ 
time  civilian,  the  RC  educational  benefits  may  influence  his  decision 
but,  in  any  event,  there  could  be  no  impact  on  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

At  present  RC  personnel  receive  no  educational  benefits  for  RC 
service  such  as  those  provided  under  the  GI  Bill  nor  are  they  eligible 
for  the  Tuition  Assistance  Program.  In  rare  cases  civilian  vocational 
and  trade  schools  or  other  recognized  civilian  educational  institutions 
may  be  used  as  an  extension  of  USAR  schools.  In  this  case,  personnel  so 
trained  might  acquire  transferable  educational  credit  as  a  result  of  RC 
service. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

A  $500  educational  benefit  offered  for  a  3-year  reenlistment  would  have 
a  cost  saving  of  $12.43  per  enlisted  man  in  the  ARNG  and  $13.29  per  enlisted 
man  in  the  USAR.  The  incremental  saving  would  be  $4.6  million  for  the  ARNG 
and  $3*0  million  for  the  USAR.  The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  for  this 
incentive  is  sixth  (of  13)  in  the  ARNG  and  fourth  (of  13)  in  the  USAR. 
Legislation  Required 

In  order  to  provide  educational  benefits,  either  in-service  or 
veteran-related  such  as  are  available  under  the  GI  Bill,  legislation 
would  be  required.  Such  legislation  has  not  been  prepared  at  this  time 
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but  is  under  consideration.  Frequent  mention  has  been  made  of  educational 
benefits  to  be  granted  in  the  same  amount  and  in  substitution  for  enlist¬ 
ment  or  reenlistment  bonuses . 

At  least  one  state,  Alaska,  has  state  educational  benefits  of  $7200 
for  ARNG  members  . 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  incentive,  as  an  enlistment  incentive,  was  also  quite  popular 

19 

among  the  civilian  youths  polled  in  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey,  where  it 
ranked  second  as  an  inducement  to  join  the  RC. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  educational  benefits  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  is  seen  in  Table  1-31.  As  might  be  expected,  those  in  high  school 
and  college  value  this  incentive  more  than  do  those  who  have  completed 
college  o 

Table  1-32  gives  a  percentage  breakout  of  educational  level  by  RC. 


Table  1-31 

PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTMENT,  BY  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


Educational  level 

ARNG 

USAR 

IRR 

High  school  graduate 

0.36 

0.32 

0.23 

Seme  college 

0.32 

0.32 

0.27 

College  graduate 

0.22 

0.18 

0.20 

Table 
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EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

OF  AENG  AND 

USAR  UNITS  AND  IRR  PERSONNEL3, 

Educational  level 

ARNG 

USAR 

IRR 

Less  than  high  school 

2.1 

1.3 

12.8 

High  school  graduate 

35.1 

27.6 

43.4 

Some  college 

37.3 

34.5 

31.0 

College  graduate 

20.0 

23.3 

8.0 

Post  graduate 

5-5 

13.2 

3.3 

a 

Percents  may  not  total  to  100  because  of  rounding  <> 
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Over  one-third  of  the  USAR  unit  personnel  have  completed  college  or 
are  at  postgraduate  level;  this  is  the  case  with  one-fourth  of  the  ARNG 
members.  Almost  13  percent  of  the  IRR  contingent  have  not  completed  high 
school;  56  percent  are  high  school  graduates  or  below,  as  compared  to  37 
percent  in  the  ARNG,  and  29  percent  in  the  USAR  units.  The  difference 
in  educational  level  between  IRR  personnel  inductees  principally  and  the 
other  RC  members  is  striking. 

There  are  no  active  proposals  before  the  Congress  at  this  time 
relative  to  tuition  assistance.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  received  atten¬ 
tion  in  several  major  studies  dealing  with  the  RC,  and  apparently  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  have  used  this  incentive  widely,  with  success 
(Phase  I  Report)  ^ . 
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SERVICEMEN’S  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
The  RC  Proposal 


Allow  members  of  the  RC  to  carry  up  to  $15,000  worth  of  full-time 
SGLI  at  a  cost  to  the  reservist  of  from  $3  to  $4  per  month.  Currently 
members  may  elect  to  carry  none  or  up  to  $15,000  in  increments  of  $5000 
at  a  cost  of  $.60  per  $5000,  but  coverage  is  only  while  actually  perform¬ 
ing  reserve  service  or  proceeding  to  or  returning  from  such  service  on  a 
portal-to-portal  basis. 

The  question  asked  in  the  survey  read,  nSuppose  you  were  allowed , 
as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Components,  to  carry  $15,000  of  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLl)  at  a  nominal  cost  to  you  of,  say,  $3  to  $4 
a  month."  While  not  stated  in  the  question,  it  is  implicit  that  this 
would  be  a  year-around  coverage  and  would  not  apply  only  to  the  period 
of  AT. 

Survey  Results 

The  net  effect  of  this  item  ranks  lowest  in  attractiveness  for  ARNG 
and  USAR  unit  personnel  (about  8  percent  improvement)  and  generally 
seventh  or  eighth  for  Control  Group  personnel. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Members  of  the  Active  Army  are  automatically  considered  partici¬ 
pants  in  full-time  SGLI  of  $15,000  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $3  unless  the 
member  specifies  in  writing  that  he  elects  to  have  a  lesser  amount  ($5000 
or  $10,000)  or  none. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

If  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlistment  in  the  Active  Army 
and  enlistment  in  a  RC  (the  rare  case),  the  SGLI  probably  would  not  be 
a  decisive  influence  either  way.  Moreover,  if  both  the  Active  Army  and 
the  RC  are  offering  essentially  the  same  incentive,  the  decision  even 
more  probably  will  be  based  on  other  factors. 

If  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlisting  in  the  Active  Army  or 
remaining  a  civilian,  the  RC  proposal  would  be  of  no  consequence. 

If  a  civilian  is  undecided  between  enlisting  in  a  RC  or  remaining 
a  full-time  civilian,  the  RC  proposal  may  exert  some  influence  on  the 
decision,  but,  in  any  event,  would  not  impact  on  the  Active  Army. 
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Status  in  the  RC 


Public  Law  91-291^  amends  current  law  pertaining  to  SGLI.  Army 
Regulation  608-2J  is  pending  revision  to  incorporate  all  the  changes. 
Reservist  coverages  is  the  phrase  used  to  designate  all  reservists  on 
ADT  of  30  days  or  less  or  on  IDT,  which  may  be  weekday  or  weekend  drills. 
Inactive  duty  training  must  be  scheduled  in  advance  by  competent  authority 
to  begin  at  a  specified  time  and  place.  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
is  in  effect  only  during  that  part  of  the  day  during  which  IDT  is  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  also  in  effect  during  IDT  and  ADT  while  a  member  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  directly  to  or  from  the  place  where  such  duty  is  performed. 

Effective  25  Jun  70,  SGLI  coverage  was  increased  to  $15,000.  Premium 
for  annual  coverage  of  reservists  is  $1.80  per  year  per  man  for  $15,000, 
$1.20  for  $10,000,  and  $.60  for  $5000.  Cost  of  SGLI  will  be  deducted 
from  the  first  pay  check  issued  for  RC  duty  in  the  FY. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  is  a  net  saving  if  low-cost  SGLI  is  offered  to  RC  personnel 
at  $13.34  for  ARNG  and  $13-24  for  USAR.  The  incremental  cost  savings 
will  be  $5-0  million  for  ARNG  and  $3-0  million  for  USAR. 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  as  a  reenlistment  incentive  is  fifth 
(of  13)  for  both  ARNG  and  USAR. 

Legislation  Required 
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Extension  of  full-time  SGLI  coverage  to  RC  personnel  who  remain 
associated  with  the  Uniformed  Services  reserves  has  been  included  in 
DOD  92-52  draft  legislation.  The  extension  of  coverage  is  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  cost  of  SGLI  should  be  paid  by  the  participating  reservist. 

(b)  Regulations  covering  participation  should  be  as  uniform  as 
practicable  between  the  Active  Army  and  RC. 

(c)  Reserve  retirees  should  be  allowed  to  continue  SGLI  coverage 
until  age  60,  or  election  into  the  survivor  annuity  plan,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  in  this  session  (2nd)  of  the  92d 
Congress  to  amend  Title  38,  USC,  to  "encourage  persons  to  Join  and  remain 
in  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  by  providing  full-time  coverage  under 


SGLI  for  such  members  and  certain  members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  up  to 
age  60."  HR  14742 ,  strongly  supported  by  all  Services  and  OSD,  was 
reported  out  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  apssed  on  May  15 
by  the  House. 

According  to  the  VA,  full-time  SGLI  can  be  provided  to  RC  unit  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  cost  of  $3.00  per  month  for  $15,000  coverage,  with  no  supple¬ 
mental  funding  required.  Reserve  Component  members  would  be  carried  in 
a  separate  insurance  group,  which  would  be  self-sustaining.  The  only 
category  of  RC  personnel  who  might  have  to  pay  higher  rates  is  the 
retired  member. 

At  present,  the  VA  administers  the  program  of  low-cost  life  insur¬ 
ance  to  AD  members  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  cadets,  midshipmen,  and 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (R0TC)  while  on  field 
training  and  cruises,  and  to  certain  members  of  the  RC  only  during  periods 
of  ADT  and  IDT  under  Title  38,  USC,  Sec  765-770.2 

Members  of  the  ARNG  are  already  the  beneficiaries  of  many  low-cost 
or  cost-free  plans  available  through  private  carriers .  Eleven  states 
now  provide  $15,000  free  life  insurance  while  men  are  on  duty  for  a  state¬ 
wide  mission.  Six  more  states  are  considering  providing  this  coverage. 

Most  State  National  Guard  Associations  include  life  insurance  (in 
varying  amounts)  and  monthly  magazines  as  part  of  the  package  covered  by 
their  yearly  dues  (also  in  varying  amounts  by  state  association).  Typical 
of  these  programs  is  the  one  in  Alabama  which  offers  guardsmen  $10,000 
life  insurance  (with  $15,000  available)  for  $44  per  year  through  a  private 
firm.  A  Maryland  firm  offers  Maryland  National  Guard  technicians  $10,000 
life  insurance  for  $48  per  year.  In  1971  the  policy  holders  received  a 
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$10  refund  on  these  policies  for  a  total  cost  of  $38. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Full-time  coverage  of  reservists  by  SGLI  has  been  included  in  D0D 
92-52  draft  legislation.  It  is  considered  "as  an  important  element  in 
the  recruitment  and  retention  incentive  package  that  they  [reserve  forces] 
believe  will  enable  them  to  achieve  their  personnel  goals  in  a  no-draft 
environment."  The  issue  of  retirement  benefits,  and  associated  life 
insurance  coverage,  is  politically  very  visible.  The  Interagency  Com¬ 
mittee  which  conducted  the  retirement  study  consisted  of  the  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  [ASA(M&RA)] 
(Chairman),  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
US  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Assistant  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Twenty- four  associations  representing  active  duty 
and  reserve  personnel,  retired  personnel,  and  Uniformed  Services'  depen¬ 
dents  and  survivors  were  contacted,  and  22  statements  were  submitted. 

Whether  the  insurance  lobby  will  make  an  issue  of  the  extension  of 
low-cost  insurance  coverage  to  reservists  remains  to  be  seen.  A  similar 
proposal  to  extend  coverage  to  cadets  at  the  Service  academies  has  been 
held  up  because  of  this  lobby. 

A  point  to  be  advertised,  perhaps,  is  that  the  government,  as  an 
employer,  is  probably  unique  in  extending  this  coverage  to  its  "part-time" 
workers.  In  general,  part-time  employees  receive  few  of  the  benefits 
paid  to  full-time  members  of  an  organization. 
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RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
The  RC  Proposal 


Improve  retirement  benefits  by: 

(a)  providing  for  an  actuarially  reduced  annuity  as  early  as  age 
50,  or 

(b)  a  lump  sum  payment  related  to  the  member’s  terminal  pay  and 
years  of  constructed  service,  and 

(c)  permitting  a  member  to  protect  his  equity  in  retirement  by 
allowing  him  to  participate  in  SGLI  until  age  60  or  until  he  elects  to 
participate  in  the  survivor  benefit  plan,  and 

(d)  allowing  him  to  elect  to  participate  in  the  survivor  benefit 
plan  proposed  for  the  Active  Army  with  commencement  of  retired  pay. 

The  survey  question  read,  "Suppose  you  had  improved  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  for  yourself  (for  example,  retirement  with  pay  at  age  50)?  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  your  dependents  if  you  were  to  die  before  retirement  age."  This 
item  includes  two  separate  things — earlier  retirement  with  an  implication 
that  early  retirement  is  only  an  example  of  the  improved  benefits,  and 
secondly,  survivor  benefits  for  a  reservist  who  died  before  reaching  re¬ 
tirement  age.  The  improved  retirement  benefits  include  those  things 
covered  under  Incl  l6  and  l8  of  the  Selected  Analysis.  Inclosure  l6 
includes  earlier  entitlement  to  retirement  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and 
would  be  of  no  significant  additional  cost  to  the  Government;  Inclosure 
18  studies  the  offering  of  additional  retirement  points  to  "sweeten"  the 
retirement  picture.  Inclosure  8  of  the  Selected  Analysis  deals  with 
survivor  benefits,  but  beginning  only  after  the  RC  member  has  or  would 
have  reached  retirement  age.  The  second  part  of  the  proposal,  concerning 
benefits  to  dependents  if  the  member  were  to  die  before  retirement  age, 
does  not  appear  to  be  truly  a  part  of  the  Selected  Analysis  consideration. 
Survey  Results 

Improved  retirement  benefits  ranked  fifth  in  attractiveness  for  RC 
unit  personnel  and  third  for  Control  Group  personnel  as  a  reenlistment 
inducement,  with  a  net  increase  in  reenlistment  of  about  20  percent  for 
all  categories . 
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Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  Interagency  Committee  to  study  Uniformed  Services  retirement 
and  survivor  benefits  and  to  develop  comprehensive  legislative  proposals 

31 

was  established  in  March  1971.  The  Interagency  Committee  made  its  report 
to  the  President  in  July  1971.  The  President  approved  an  Interagency 
Committee  recommendation  for  one-time  recomputation  of  retired  pay  to  be 

34 

coupled  with  legislation  revising  the  nondisability  retirement  system. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  legislation  be  advanced  in  the  early  spring  of 
1972. 

The  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Protection  Plan  (RSFPP)  currently 
in  existence  permits  an  active  member  of  the  Uniformed  Services  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  percentage  of  his  future  retired  pay  as  a  survivorship  annuity. 
Depending  upon  the  option  he  elects,  the  annuity  is  paid  to  his  widow 
and/or  to  his  eligible  children  when  he  dies  in  retirement.  The  retired 
pay  of  members  who  elect  an  RSFPP  annuity  is  reduced  under  an  actuarial 
equivalent  method  that  results  in  contributions  which,  if  invested  in  a 

fund  at  a  stated  rate  of  interest,  would  meet  all  of  the  survivorship 
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payments  anticipated  under  the  plan.  The  law  specifically  provides 
that  the  plan  must  be  completely  self-financed,  and  consequently  the 
election  rules  are  strict.  Over  the  years  (originally  1953  and  revised 
to  its  present  form  in  196l),  only  about  15  percent  of  service  retirees 
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have  elected  to  participate.  The  Interagency  Committee  has  proposed 
a  system  similar  to  that  in  use  by  the  Civil  Service  and  integrated  with 
the  Social  Security  system.  The  committee  has  proposed  modifications  to 
the  retirement  system  with  certain  benefits  accruing  to  those  members 
separating  between  10  and  19  years  of  service;  increased  multipliers  for 
25  through  30  years  of  service  and  introduction  of  multipliers  for  31 
through  35  years  of  service;  use  of  a  high  3  years'  average  basic  pay; 
and  integration  with  the  Social  Security  retirement  benefits. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

In  the  unlikely  case  of  a  civilian  undecided  between  enlistment  in 
a  RC  and  enlistment  in  the  Active  Army,  the  more  liberal  and  comprehensive 
benefits  of  the  Active  Army — both  present  and  proposed — would  give  a 
decided  edge  to  the  Active  Army,  if,  in  fact,  these  benefits  were  of  major 
consideration.  However,  the  improved  RC  benefits  proposed  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  Active  Army  edge  vis-a-vis  the  situation  as  it  exists  today. 
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In  any  event,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  decision  would  be  based  on  the 
comparative  retirement  benefits.  If  the  individual  opts  for  enlistment 
in  a  RC,  it  almost  certainly  indicates  he  has  a  full-time  civilian  job 
which  may  have  its  own  retirement  program.  In  this  case,  the  reserve 
retirement  program  becomes  supplemental  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  civilian  job,  may  well  exceed  the  Active  Army 
retirement  benefits.  As  stated  earlier,  the  point  is  considered  to  be 
somewhat  academic  since  the  decision  to  be  made  will  more  probably  be 
between  entering  the  reserves  and  remaining  a  full-time  civilian,  or 
between  entering  the  Active  Army  and  remaining  a  full-time  civilian. 

While  retirement  benefits  may  play  a  part  in  these  decisions,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  has  minimal  (if  any) 
impact  on  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

Personnel  in  ARNG  units  are  eligible  to  receive  retirement  benefits 

at  age  60.  The  methods  and  procedures  for  computing  creditable  years  of 

2 

service  for  retired  pay  under  Title  10,  USC,  Chap.  67  5  are  elaborated  in 
NGR  23. 35 

Members  of  the  USAR  become  eligible  for  retirement  through  service 
in  the  RC,  the  Active  Army,  any  of  the  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  In  order  for  an  individual  to  be  authorized 
retired  pay  he  must  be  60  years  old,  have  completed  20  years  of  qualify¬ 
ing  service  which  includes  the  accrual  of  a  minimum  of  50  retirement  • 
point  credits  each  year,  and  have  served  the  last  7  years  of  qualifying 
service  as  a  member  of  a  RC.  When  retired  pay  is  authorized  at  age  60, 
retired  RC  personnel  receive  the  same  hospitalization,  FX,  and  commissary 
privileges  as  retired  Active  Army  personnel. 

The  authorization  for  the  awarding  of  retirement  points  to  members 
of  the  USAR  is  found  under  Title  10,  USC,  Secs  1331-1337*^  The  regula- 

q/T 

tions  regarding  retirement  points  are  found  in  AR  l40-l85:5  and  the 
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requirements  governing  retirement  benefits  are  covered  in  AR  135-180. 

Net  Costs  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

A  net  saving  of  $36.70  per  enlisted  man  for  ARNG  and  $29-79  per 
enlisted  man  for  USAR  would  result  from  offering  improved  retirement 
benefits.  The  incremental  saving  would  be  $13-6  million  for  the  ARNG  and 
$7.0  million  for  the  USAR. 
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This  incentive  ranks  second  (of  13)  in  cost  effectiveness  for  both 
ARNG  and  USAR. 

Legislation  Required 

Draft  legislation,  DOD  92-52,  correcting  inequities  in  retirement 

and  survivor  plans  has  been  prepared  and  was  being  staffed  in  March  1972. 

This  legislation  contains  the  recommendations,  previously  listed,  for  the 

RC  found  in  the  "Report  to  the  President  on  the  Study  of  Uniformed  Ser- 
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vices  Retirement  and  Survivor  Benefits  by  the  Interagency  Committee." 

The  present  Administration  is  on  record  as  favoring  enactment  of  this 

legislation  in  the  spring  of  1972. 

Congress  is  already  cognizant  of  the  problems  in  this  area.  In  the 

1st  Session  of  the  92d  Congress,  two  bills,  HR-1184438  and  HR  11865, 39 

2 

were  introduced  to  amend  Title  10,  USC,  Sec  1331(a)  so  as  to  permit 
members  of  the  USAR  and  ARNG  units  to  receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for 
nonregular  service. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

•31 

The  Interagency  Committee  Report-^  is  currently  being  reviewed  for 
comment  by  the  Services.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its  coverage,  and  pro¬ 
vides,  among  other  things,  for: 

(a)  An  actuarially  reduced  annuity  as  early  as  age  50* 

(b)  An  unreduced  annuity  as  early  as  age  55 »  for  a  reservist  with 
25  or  more  creditable  years  of  service. 

(c)  An  option  of  membership  in  the  survivor  benefit  program. 

(d)  Insurance  coverage  discussed  previously. 

(e)  Reserve  annuities  based  on  pay  rates  in  effect  at  retirement, 
with  CPI  adjustment  accounting  for  cost  of  living  increase. 

This  last  proposal  will  probably  create  much  discussion  among  reserve 
personnel.  Currently  reservists'  retired  pay  is  based  on  rates  in  effect 
at  the  time  payments  are  begun — but  not  before  the  member  reaches  age  60. 
Active  force  retirees  receive  retired  pay  based  on  pay  rates  in  effect  at 
retirement  with  CPI  adjustments  to  reflect  cost  of  living  increases.  The 
disparity  in  treatment  between  active  and  reserve  forces  is  glaring. 

A  feature  which  is  most  attractive,  however,  is  the  annuity  beginning 
at  age  50*  Previously  a  reservist  had  to  be  age  60  before  receiving 
benefits.  In  the  private  sector,  the  typical  retirement  age  is  65.  An 
earlier  retirement  age  makes  for  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  force,  over 
all. 
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MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  BENEFITS 
The  RC  Proposal 


That  members  of  the  RC  and  their  dependents  be  afforded  medical  and 
dental  care.  This  item  reads,  "Suppose  you  were  to  have  medical  and 
dental  benefits  for  yourself  and  your  dependents  while  you  were  in  the 
Guard  or  Reserve." 

Survey  Results 

This  item  is  the  most  attractive  to  respondents  in  all  RC  categories, 
promising  a  net  reenlistment  rate  of  31  and  27  percent  in  the  ARNG  and 
USAR  units,  and  about  24  percent  in  other  RC  categories.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  importance  accorded  economic  benefits  and  family  in  Part  B 
of  the  survey. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Active  duty  personnel  receive  complete  medical  and  dental  care  from 
military  doctors  in  Uniformed  Services  facilities.  Their  dependents  re¬ 
ceive  military  health  care  subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and 
facilities  and  the  capabilities  of  the  professional  staff.  Domiciliary 
or  custodial  care  and  prosthetic  devices  are  excluded  from  this  care. 
Emergency  dental  care  may  be  provided,  but  routine  dental  care  is  autho¬ 
rized  only  at  specifically  designated  installations. 

Dependents  requiring  inpatient  care  and  who  reside  with  the  AD  member 
(sponsor)  are  entitled  to  use  civilian  inpatient  facilities  only  when 
military  facilities  are  not  available.  If  not  residing  with  the  sponsor, 
dependents  may  be  authorized  civilian  care  regardless  of  availability  of 
military  facilities,  in  which  case  the  Government  pays  all  expenses  except 
for  hospitalization  charge  of  $1.75  per  day  or  $25,  whichever  total  is 
greater. 

Dependents  have  the  prerogative  of  electing  outpatient  care  from  a 
civilian  source  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS).  The  individual  pays  the  first  $50  per  year 
per  person,  or  the  first  $100  per  year  per  family,  and  20  percent  of  the 
remainder.  The  Government  pays  the  rest  (except  for  well -baby  care, 
dental  care,  prosthetic  devices,  and  domiciliary  or  custodial  care). 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

As  of  30  Sep  71  there  were  14,875  military  physicians  and  6244 
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military  dentists  (plus  an  unknown  number  of  civilian  doctors  and  den¬ 


tists)  in  the  DOD.^  To 
FY71  was  2.699  millions. 


Total  AD  personnel  for  the  DOD  at  the  end  of 

5 

s.  Assuming  a  ratio  of  1.2  dependents  per  AD 
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member,  the  total  AD  strength  plus  their  dependents  is  5.94  millions. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  at  least  an  additional  2.7  million  retired, 

dependents  of  retired,  dependents  of  deceased  members,  and  civilian 

employees  overseas  and  their  dependents.  Thus  the  DOD  now  furnishes 

medical  and  dental  support  to  a  total  population  of  at  least  8.64  millions. 

This  results  in  doctor  and  dentist  ratios  of  1.72  per  1000  and  0.72  per 

1000,  respectively.  National  civilian  averages  for  1969  were  I.63  and 
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0.57  per  1000,  respectively. 

The  military  dentist  ratio  of  0.72  per  1000  is  deceptive  since  at 
least  a  third  of  the  population  is  ineligible  for  dental  care  (dependents 
of  AD  and  of  retired  military  personnel) .  Additionally  many  retired  per¬ 
sonnel  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services,  probably  because  they 
are  retired  in  areas  where  military  dental  facilities  are  not  readily 
accessible.  These  factors,  however,  are  somewhat  counteracted  by  the 
need  for  a  higher  ratio  in  the  military  due  to  its  higher  standards  com¬ 
pounded  by  the  low  standard  of  dental  care  received  by  recruits  before 
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they  entered  the  service. 

Although  the  number  of  civilian  doctors  and  dentists  employed  in 
DOD  was  not  determined,  it  is  expected  they  will  be  considerably  less 
than  the  more  than  8  percent  of  the  military  doctors  and  dentists  carried 
as  transients,  patients,  students,  and  instructors  at  various  Staff  and 
Command  and  other  schools.  Thus  the  ratios  are  considered  as  optimistic 
estimates,  and  the  true  situation  is  probably  slightly  worse  than  shown. 

In  any  event,  the  DA  has  stated  that  insufficient  civilian  and  military 
staffing  and  less  than  acceptable  health  care  facilities  have  resulted 
in  cases  of  long  waiting  lines  and  unresponsive,  impersonal  medical 
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treatment . 

If  the  proposed  extension  of  medical  and  dental  service  to  RC  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  dependents  is  limited  only  to  those  in  a  paid  status 
and  their  dependents,  we  add  another  2.29  million  to  the  population 
eligible  for  service  (see  Table  1-33). 


Assuming  the  same  factor  of  1.2  dependents  per  paid  reservist. 
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Table  1-33 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS  IN  PAID  STATUS, 
END  OF  FY71 
(Thousands ) 


RC  Category 

Number 

ARNG 

400 

USAR 

308 

US  Naval  Reserve 

143 

US  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

50 

Air  Force  National  Guard 

89 

US  Air  Force  Reserve 

51 

Total 

lo4i 

With  the  total  population  of  10.93  millions,  the  doctor  and. dentist 
ratios  drop  to  1.36  per  1000  and  0.57  per  1000,  respectively.  The 
doctor  ratio  would  be  completely  unacceptable  considering  that  at  1.63 
per  1000  there  is  known  to  be  a  critical  shortage  of  doctors  in  the 
civilian  community.  It  is  expected  that  the  dentist  ratio  would  also 
be  unacceptable  for  essentially  the  same  reasons. 

The  Surgeon  General,  US  Army,  reports  that  for  FY69  only  approxi¬ 
mately  593 5 000  of  an  estimated  6.2  million  eligible  and  potential  users 

)})| 

applied  for  benefits  under  CHAMPUS.  Extension  of  CHAMPUS  benefits  to 
reservists  and  their  dependents  should  be  considered  as  the  only  reason¬ 
able  way  to  extend  medical  and  dental  care  to  this  population.  Since 
CHAMHJS  does  not  now  provide  for  most  dental  care  even  for  the  currently 
eligible  population,  this  would  have  to  be  added  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  new  population. 

Another  factor  which  works  in  favor  of  CHAMPUS  or  similar  systems 
is  that  of  equity.  If  service  at  military  facilities  is  offered,  only 
those  reservists  who  are  reasonably  close  to  such  facilities  will  benefit 
therefrom.  If  a  system  similar  to  CHAMPUS  is  offered,  it  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  reservists. 
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If  the  RC  proposal  is  implemented  so  as  to  lower  the  standard  of 
medical  care  for  members  of  the  Active  Army  and  their  dependents,  this 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  a  severe  adverse  impact  on  enlistments  and 
reenlistments.  If  implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  results  in  reduced 
care  for  retired  personnel,  this  can  be  expected  to  result  in  a  lesser 
adverse  impact  on  the  Active  Army,  but  still  an  adverse  reaction  because 
these  people  are  potential  retirees. 

Status  in  the  RC 

In  general,  RC  personnel  are  provided  medical  care  for  accidents 

and  illnesses  incurred  during,  or  as  a  direct  result  of,  all  RC  activities 
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as  prescribed  by  AR  40-3.  '  Dependents  of  RC  personnel  are  authorized 
medical  care  at  government  expense  when  the  sponsor  is  serving  on  AD  for 
31  days  or  more.  Medical  care  is  also  provided  for  disease  or  injury 
incurred  during  ADT  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  ADT.  Medical  care 
for  emergencies  occurring  during  IDT  should  be  readily  available.  Immuni¬ 
zation  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Active  Army  (AR  40-562).^ 
Wet  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  annual  net  cost  of  increasing  medical  and  dental  benefits  would 
be  $156.29  per  enlisted  man  in  the  ARNG  and  $163.32  per  enlisted  man  in 
the  USAR.  The  incremental  cost  of  this  incentive  would  be  $58.0  million 
(ARNG)  and  $36.7  million  (USAR). 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  was  ninth  (of  13)  for  both  ARNG 
and  USAR. 

Legislation  Required 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  which  may  affect  extension  of  medical 

and  dental  benefits  to  RC  personnel  and/or  their  families  are  presently 
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under  consideration  by  Congress.  A  bill,  S  806,  was  introduced  during 

2  2 

the  1st  Session  of  the  92d  Congress  to  amend  Titles  10  and  32  of  the 
USC  "to  authorize  additional  medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the  National  Guard  under  certain 
conditions  and  other  purposes."  The  first  amendment  provides  care  for 
dependents  of  RC  personnel  on  AD  for  more  than  30  days  on  a  space-  , 
facilities-  ,  and  capabilities-available  basis.  Also  included  is  medical 
and  dental  care  for  survivors  who  are  entitled  to  death  benefits. 
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Coverage  for  RC  personnel  would  be  extended  under  this  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  hospital  benefits  as  are  provided  to  regular  component  per¬ 
sonnel  of  corresponding  grade  and  length  of  service  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  he  is  disabled  from  disease  while  on  a  period  of  AD  exceeding 

30  days , 

(b)  he  is  disabled  from  injury  while  on  AD  for  any  period  of  time, 

(c)  he  is  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  from  injury  while  on  IDT, 

(d)  he  is  voluntarily  participating  in  aerial  flight  and  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  from  injury. 

Any  Congressional  action  to  extend  medical  care  along  the  lines  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  the  general  US  population  would  affect  the  need 
to  extend  care  to  RC  personnel,  their  dependents  and  survivors.  This 
legislation  would  also  diminish  the  drawing  power  of  this  incentive. 

Critical  US  doctor  shortage  restricts  the  extension  of  all  health 
care,  military  or  civilian.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  reported 
favorably  (HR  Report  92-524)^§n  HR  2,^Q  presented  in  the  1st  Session, 

92d  Congress,  to  establish  a  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  Secretary  Laird,  DOD,  has  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  dated 
20  Jul  71  to  Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert,  Chairman  of  this  committee, 
as  favoring  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In  this  letter  he  points  out 
that  !!...It  would  also  add  significantly  to  the  total  number  of  members 
of  the  health  professions  available  in  the  National  Medical  I^fe,npower  . 
pool.”  It  is  in  this  aspect  that  the  greatest  potential  benefit  may 
accrue  to  RC  personnel  and  dependents,  and  may  make  possible  the  extension 
of  health  care  coverage  to  them. 

The  DOD  has  drafted  substitute  legislation  which  will  amend  somewhat 
S806.  The  benefits  of  this  bill  are  displayed  in  Table  1-34  which  also 
sets  forth  those  benefits  currently  available.  Table  1-35,  for  use  with 
Table  1-34,  indicates  the  provisions  of  the  current  laws  or  bills  author¬ 
izing  the  benefit. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

33 

The  Interagency  Committee  recommends  no  change  in  the  present 
system,  which  allows  these  benefits  only  after  age  60.  In  this  regard 
the  Committee  refers  to  the  reservist  as  being  primarily  a  civilian  with 
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Table  1-34 


Comparative  Analysis  of  Medical  Care  and  Related  Benefits 


There  Is  set  out  below  in  summary  form,  a  table,  reflecting  the  various  benefits 
and  coverage  now  provided  Reservists  under  current  law  as  well  as  the  increased 
coverage  that  would  be  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  amended. 


Comparative  Analysis  of  Medical  Care  and  Related  Benefits 
Proposed  for  Reservists  Under  00D  Substitute  for  S.8Q6[92) 
as  Contrasted  With  Those  Presently  Available  Under  Current  Law. 


MEDICAL 

CARE 

MEMBER 

PLY  AND 
AllOWANCES 

TRAVEL  AND 
TRANSPORT¬ 
ATION 

ALLOWANCES 

PHYSICAL 

DISABILITY 

RETIREMENT 

DEATH 

GRATUITY 

BURIAl 

SURVIVING 
DEPENDENTS 
MEDICARE  * 

Tt  aid  frta,  fctfort,  batwaaa,  aid  aft«r 
laactlva  d«ty  traiaiag: 

Injury: 

Current  law 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes  (5) 

No 

No 

Bill . 

Yes  (1) 

Yes  (2) 

Yes  G) 

Yes  (4) 

Yes  (6) 

Yes  (7) 

Yes  (8) 

Disease: 

Current  law  ...  . . 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

BUI . . . 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Darlag  laactiva  daty  traiaiag: 

Injury: 

Current  law..  .  . 

Yes  (9) 

Yes  (11) 

No 

Yes  (14) 

Yes  (16) 

Yes  (18) 

No 

Bltl . . . 

Yes  (10) 

Yes  (12) 

Yes  (13) 

Yes  (15) 

Yes  (17) 

Yes  (19) 

Yes  (20) 

Disease 

Current  law . 

y 

Yes  (20a) 

Noy 

Yes-/(22) 

No 

No 

Yes  (24) 

Yes  (26) 

No 

Bill . . 

Yes  (21) 

Yes  (23) 

No 

Yes  (25) 

Yes  (27) 

Yes  (28) 

:  Act  If  a  daty,  30  days  ar  lass,  ladodlag 
*  trtffll  to  aad  from: 

Injury*. 

Current  law  ...  . . . 

Yes  (29) 

Yes  Gl) 

Yes  G3) 

Yes  G5) 

Yes  G7) 

Yes  G9) 

No 

Bill.  . . 

Yes  GO) 

Yes  G2) 

Yes  G4) 

Yes  G6) 

Yes  (38) 

Yes  (40) 

Yes  GO) 

Yes  (41) 

No 

Disease: 

Current  law  . . 

Yes  (42) 

Yesi44) 

Yes  (46) 

No 

Yes  (48) 

Bill . 

Yes  (43) 

Yes-(45) 

Yes  (47) 

No 

Yes  (49) 

Yes  (51) 

Yes  G2) 

Actlvo  dvty  avtr  30  days,  ladadiag 
-  travel  ta  aid  ffron: 

Injury: 

Current  law  ............................... 

Yes  (53) 

Yes  (55) 

Yes  (57) 

Yes  (59) 

Yes  (61) 

Yes  (63) 

Yes  (65) 

BUI .  .......  ....................... 

Yes  (54) 

Yes  (56) 

Yes  (58) 

Yes  (60) 

Yes  (62) 

Yes  (64) 

Yes  (66) 

Disease*. 

Current  law 

Yes  (67) 

Yes  (69) 

Yes  (71) 

Yes  (73)  . 

Yes  (75) 

Yes  (77) 

Yes  (79) 

Bill...... .  . . 

Yes  (68) 

Yes  (70) 

Yes  (72) 

Yes  (74) 

Yes  (76) 

Yes  (78) 

Yes  (80) 

•/  Currently  provided  dependents  of  retired  members  including  those  retired  for  physical 
disability  Injury  on  inactive  duty,  and  active  duty  of  30  days  or  less. 

y  Authorized  for  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  only. 

y  Continuation  of  pay  and  allowances,  not  in  excess  of  6  months.  All  other  cases,  pay 
and  allowances  where  authorized  is  at  rate  for  members  of  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  of  corresponding  grade  and  length  of  service. 


Legend:  "fl)M,  for  example,  indicates  the  provision  of  current  law,  or  the  bill,  authorizing  the  benefit 
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Table  1-35 


Table  of  Authorities 


(1)  10U.SC  1074aUt(lMd). 

(2)  10  U-SC  1074a(a)  (1),  (d). 

(3)  10U.SC  10744(a)(l).  (d). 

(4)  10  U.SC  1204(a)  (2).  lb),  1206(a)  (4).  (b). 

(5)  10  U.SC  1475(a)  (3).  1476,  32  U.SC.  321. 

(6)  No  affect  on  current  law. 

(7)  10  U.SC  1481(a)(2)  (C).3(C). 

(8)  10U.SC  1076(a)  (3). 

(9)  10  U.SC  3721(2).  6148(a).  8721(2);  32  U.SC.  319(b)  (1). 

(10)  10  U-SC  1074a(a)  (1). 

(11)  10  U  SC  3721(2).  6148(a).  8721(2);  32  U-SC  319(b)  (2). 

(12)  10U.S.C.  1074a(a)  (1). 

(13)  10  U  SC  1074a(a)  (1). 

(14)  10  U^C.  1204(2). 

(15)  10U-SC  1204(a)  (2). 

U6)  10  USC  1475(a)  (2);  32  U.SC  321(a)  (1). 

(17)  No  effect  on  current  law. 

(18)  10  USC.  1481(a)  (2)  (C).  (3)10 

(19)  '10  U.S.C.  1481(a)  (2)  (C).  (3)(C|. 

(20)  10  U .SC.  10761a)  (3). 

(20a)  10  U  SC.  6148(d)  (Naval  and  Warm*  Corps  R  nerve,  only). 

(21)  10  U.SC.  1074a(bl  0). 

(22)  10  U  SC  1 074u(b)  (2). 

(23)  10U.SC.  1074a(c). 

(24)  10  U  SC.  14/5(.i)  (2).  32  U.S.C.  321(a)  (1). 

(25)  No  affect  on  current  law. 

(26)  10  U.S.C.  1 481(«)  (2)  (C).  (3)  (C). 

(27)  10  U  S  C-  14311a)  (2)  (C).  (3)  (C). 

(28)  10U.SC.  10/Ma)  <3>. 

(29)  10  U  S  C.  10/41  j).  1721(2).  6148(a).  8721(21;  32  U.S.C.  319(a)  (1). 

(30)  10U.S.C.  10/4a(a)  (1). 

(31)  10US.C.  3/2K2).  6U0(-).  8721(2);  32  U.SC.  3191b)  (2). 

(32)  10USC  1074.Hi)  (2).  (3). 

(33)  10U.SC.  3721(2).  6148(a).  8/21(2);  32U.SC.  319(b)  (4). 

(34)  1QU.SC.  10/4.i(c). 

(35)  10U  SC.  1 704(7). 

(36)  10U.SC.  1?f>4(.r)  (2). 

(37)  10  U  S  C.  14/m.o  (i);  32 USC. 321(»)  ID. 

(38)  No  elfocl low. 

(Tl)  10USC  H«1I  .||/t  131(A). 

(40)  No  elicit  on  cutrwn  t-w_ 


(41)  10  U.SC.  1078(a)  (3). 

(42)  10  U.S.C  1074M.  3722(a)  (1).  6148(d).  8722(a)  (1);  32  U.S.C.  319(a)  (1). 

(43)  10  U.S.C.  1074a(b)  (1). 

(44)  10  U.SC.  3722(b)  (2).  6148(d).  8722(b)  (2).  32  U.S.C  319(b)  (2). 

(45)  10  U.SC.  1074a{b)  (2).  (3). 

(46)  10  U.SC  3722(a)  (1).  6148(d).  8722(a)  (1);  32  U.SC.  319(b)  (4). 

(47)  10U.SC.  1074a(c). 

(48)  10  U.SC.  14751a)  (1).  32  U.S.C.  321(a)  (1). 

(49)  No  effect  on  current  faw. 

(50)  10  U.SC.  1481(a)  (2)  (A).  (3)  (A). 

(51)  No  affect  on  current  law. 

(52)  10  U^C.  1076(a)(3). 

(53)  10  U  SC  1074(a).  3721(2).  6148(a),  8721(2);  32  U.S.C.  319(e)  (2) 

(54)  10U.Se  1074a(a)  (1). 

(55)  10  U.S.C.  3721(2).  6148(a).  8721  (2).  32  U.S.C.  319(b)  (2). 

(56)  10  U.S.C.  1074a(a)  (1). 

(57)  10  U.SC.  3721(2).  6148(a),  8721(2);  32  U.SC.  318. 

(58)  10U.SC.  1074a(a)(1). 

(59)  10  U.SC.  1202.  1203. 

(60)  No  effect  on  current  law. 

(61)  10  U  S  C.  1475(a)  (1);  32  U.S.C.  321(a)  (1). 

(62)  No  effect  on  current  law. 

(63)  10  U  S  C  1481(a)  (2)  (A).  (3)  (A). 

(64)  No  effect  on  current  law. 

(65)  10USC.  1076(a). 

(66)  10  U.S.C.  1076(4)  (1). 

(67)  10  U.S.C.  1074(.i).  3721(1).  6148(a).  8721(1);  32  U  S.C.  319(a)  (1). 

(68)  10U.S  C.  10/4afa)  (2). 

(69)  10 U.S.C.  372K I).  6148(b).  8721(1),  32  U.SC.  319(b)  (2). 

(70)  10  U.S.C  10/4ala|  (2). 

(71)  10  U.SC.  3721(1).  6148(d).  8721(1);  32  U.S.C.  318. 

(72)  10  U.S.C.  1074., (a)  (2). 

(73)  10  U  S.C.  1202.  1203. 

(74)  No  effect  on  current  law. 

(75)  10  U.SC.  1475(a)  (1).  32  U.S.C.  321(e)  (1). 

(76)  No  effect  on  current  lew. 

(77)  10  U  S  C.  14111(a)  (2)  (A).  (3)  (A). 

(/8)  No  efltrct  rin  current  law. 

</9)  10  U  SC  1076(a). 

180)  10  U  S.C.  1070(a)  (3). 
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Crac) 


second  employment  in  the  Uniformed  Services.  The  Committee  also  stresses 
the  infeasibility  of  adding  further  loads  to  the  already  overextended 
capabilities  of  Service  medical  and  dental  facilities.  The  National  Guard 
Association  has  a  more  modest  proposal  of  extending  certain  medical,  den¬ 
tal,  and  death  benefits  to  guardsmen  and  reservists  while  in  an  ADT  status. 
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HOME  LOANS 
The  RC  Proposal 

Allow”  members  of  the  RC  to  obtain  home  loans  guaranteed  by  the  FHA 
or  VA  because  of  being  members  in  the  ARNG  or  USARo 
Survey  Results 

Guaranteed  home  loan  ranks  third  in  attractiveness  to  ARNG  and  USAR 
unit  personnel  and  fourth  in  attractiveness  to  those  in  Control  Groups, 
with  net  incremental  reenlistment  effects  of  about  25  and  l8  percent, 
respectively.  While  these  high  values  attest  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  proposal,  they  also  bring  into  question  how  well  the  Control  Group 
personnel  recognize  and  are  aware  of  the  benefits  (this  being  one)  that 
they  already  have„ 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  VA  guarantees,  insures,  or  makes  direct  loans  to  veterans  and 
AD  members  of  the  Active  Armed  Services .  The  money  can  be  used  to  buy, 
build,  or  improve  a  home  or  fam0  The  VA  sets  maximum  interest  rates 
which  are  favorable,  and  makes  possible  long-term  repayment  plans  with 
little  or  no  down  payment.  Veterans  with  service  after  1  Jan  65  must 
have  at  least  l8l  days  of  AD  to  qualify  unless  separation  or  discharge 
is  for  service-connected  disability  in  which  case  any  amount  of  service 
is  enough  to  qualify.  Active  duty  personnel  can  qualify  with  l8l  days 
of  AD  after  31  Jan  55. 

The  FHA  guarantees  mortgage  loans  for  construction,  purchase,  or 
improvement  of  homes .  Veterans  get  special  mortgage  terms ,  Veterans 
who  have  served  90  or  more  days  on  AD  are  eligible  to  apply  for  FHA  loans , 
Active  duty  personnel  must  have  served  on  AD  for  more  than  2  years. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Some  few  personnel  will  probably  feel  the  benefits  gap  between  AD 
personnel  and  reservists  is  closing  too  much,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
overall  impact  will  be  negligible.  However,  if  the  increased  costs 
attributable  to  including  members  of  the  RC  in  the  program  appear  to 
jeopardize  these  benefits  for  Active  Army  members  and  former  members, 
strong  resentment  can  be  expected. 

Status  in  the  RC 

There  is  no  guaranteed  home  loan  program  now  available  to  RC  personnel 
that  is  a  benefit  deriving  from  their  RC  service. 
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Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


The  net  saving  effected  by  a  guaranteed  home  loan  is  $13*37  per 
enlisted  man  (ARNG)  and  $11.37  per  enlisted  man  (USAR) .  The  incremental 
saving  would  be  $5.0  million  to  the  ARNG  and  $2.6  million  to  the  USAR. 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  is  fourth  (of  13)  for  the  ARNG  and 
sixth  (of  13)  for  the  USAR. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  extend  these  privileges  to  members 
of  the  RC.  The  legislation  would  have  to  originate  with  the  VA  or  FHA. 

It  is  not  under  consideration  by  either  of  these  agencies  at  this  time. 
However,  it  is  still  an  active  issue  in  the  DOD  which  would  like  to  make 
this  incentive  available  to  the  RC.  If  enacted,  it  would  be  of  greatest 
benefit  to  men  who  had  never  served  on  AD  (potential  NPS  enlistees). 

Men  who  enlist  from  active  service  or  who  have  been  called  up  as  ARNG  or 
USAR  unit  members  to  AD  for  the  requisite  time  period  are  already  quali¬ 
fied  for  loans  under  the  GI  Bill. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Draft  legislation  regarding  FHA  in-service  loans  has  been  withdrawn 
by  OSD  at  this  time,  without  prejudice.  After  the  initial  submission 
it  was  felt  that  perhaps  a  better  way  of  handling  these  loans  would  be 
through  VA  procedures.  This  was  a  popular  proposal  with  the  survey 
group,  as  noted  above. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  VA  home  loan  activity  within  the 
past  year.  The  steady  lowering  of  interest  rates  from  8.5  percent  down 
to  7  percent  provided  a  great  impetus.  During  FY71  there  were  36  percent 
more  guaranteed  and  insured  loans  than  in  FYJO.  At  present  a  veteran, 
or  an  AD  member,  must  have  l8l  days  of  AD  to  qualify  for  VA  guaranteed 
home  loans.  Some  equivalent  type  of  criterion  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  for  the  RC  member  to  be  qualified. 
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PROFICIENCY  PAY 
The  RC  Proposal 


Extend  proficiency  pay  to  the  RC  on  the  same  basis  as  it  is  paid  to 
the  Active  Army.  The  item  reads,  "Suppose  you  were  to  receive  proficiency 
pay  for  an  MOS  or  skills  that  were  scarce  or  in  short  supply,  or  in  which 

you  demonstrated  uncommon  expertise  because  of  the  degree  of  your  skill." 

22 

This  item  is  considered  in  Incl  9  of  Selected  Analysis,  but  only  for 
combat  arms,  specifically  MOSs  11  and  13 •  The  question  as  stated  does 
not  limit  proficiency  pay  to  combat  arms  only*  The  Selected  Analysis 
discussion  on  this  item  suggests  inequities  if  limited  only  to  combat 
arms  inasmuch  as  it  would  favor  the  ARNG  over  the  USAR  since  there  is  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  combat  arms  personnel  in  ARNG  units.  Another 
inequity  is  that  the  more  technical  specialties  found  in  USAR  units 
require  greater  training  and  may  actually  be  in  shorter  supply. 

Survey  Results 

The  net  projected  improvement  in  reenlistment  rates  associated  with 
this  incentive  is  15  percent,  ranking  sixth  in  attractiveness  among  all 
RC  categories.  Proper  utilization  of  skills,  included  as  a  noneconomic 
incentive  in  Part  E  of  the  survey,  ranked  third  in  importance  for  unit 
members.  It  appears  evident  that  respondents  attach  high  value  to  the 
proper  assessment  of  their  skills  and  performance  of  them. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

There  are  currently  authorized  in  the  Active  Army  three  types  of 
proficiency  pay: 

(a)  Shortage  Specialty  (Proficiency  Pay).  A  monthly  amount  of  pay 
in  addition  to  any  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled 
that  may  be  awarded  to  an  eligible  enlisted  member  in  a  designated  military 
specialty. ^ 

(b)  Special  Duty  Assignment  (Proficiency  Pay).  A  monthly  amount 
of  pay  in  addition  to  any  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  is  otherwise 
entitled  that  may  be  awarded  to  an  eligible  enlisted  member  in  a  desig¬ 
nated  special  duty  assignment."" 

(c)  Superior  Performance  (Proficiency  Pay).  A  monthly  amount  of 
pay  in  addition  to  any  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  is  otherwise  en¬ 
titled  that  may  be  awarded  to  an  eligible  enlisted  member  who  has  been 
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determined  to  be  a  superior  performer.  The  DA  may  designate  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  eligible  support  personnel  and  up  to  20  percent  of  their 
eligible  combat  arms  personnel  for  receipt  of  this  pay.^°  The  authorized 
monthly  payment  is  $30. 

Shortage  Specialty  (Proficiency  Pay)  awards  are  computed  using  pre¬ 
scribed  factors  for  estimating  improved  first-term  reenlistment  rates  to 
be  attained  from  award  of  various  levels  of  the  Shortage  Specialty 
(Proficiency  Pay).  The  authorized  range  of  these  awards  is  as  follows: 


Level 

Range 

p-i 

$30,  $50 

P-2 

$75 

P-3 

$100,  $150 

The  Special  Duty  Assignment  (Proficiency  Pay)  awards  are  authorized 
at  the  P-1  level,  with  P-2  award  authorized  only  where  the  actual  effec¬ 
tiveness,  based  on  experience  of  the  lower  awards,  has  been  evaluated  and 
approved  by  ASD  (M&RA)."1 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

There  is  an  implicit  assumption  here  that  essentially  the  same 
criteria  that  are  applicable  to  the  Active  Army  will  be  applicable  to 
the  RC  (e.g.,  the  man  must  be  working  in  the  MOS,  it  must  be  a  scarce 
MOS,  he  must  pass  the  appropriate  tests,  etc.). 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  same  skills  which  are  scarce  in  the 
Active  Army  are  also  scarce  in  the  RC.  Assuming  that  proficiency  pay 
in  the  RC  would  be  paid  at  one-sixth  of  the  Active  Army  rate,  i.e.,  a 
range  of  from  $5  to  $25  per  month,  and  assuming  again  the  unlikely  case 
of  a  civilian  who  is  undecided  between  enlistment  in  the  RC  and  enlist¬ 
ment  in  the  Active  Army,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  this  range  of  pay¬ 
ments  would  influence  him  into  the  RC.  In  the  most  likely  case  of  the 
civilian  who  is  undecided  between  enlistment  in  a  RC  and  remaining  a 
full-time  civilian,  the  additional  pay  in  recognition  of  a  scarce  skill 
or  the  potential  additional  pay  for  superior  performance  may  prove  to 
be  inducements  since  these  amounts  represent  a  sizable  percentage  increase 
in  his  potential  f,extran  income.  In  any  event,  the  impact  on  the  Active 
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Army  of  implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  could  be  expected  to  be  minimal. 
Status  in  the  RC 

No  proficiency  pay  is  presently  authorized  for  RC  personnel. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  is  a  net  saving  for  payment  of  MDS  proficiency  pay — $15.02 
per  enlisted  man  for  the  ARNG  and  $14.82  per  enlisted  man  for  the  USAR. 

The  incremental  saving  would  be  $5*6  million  (ARNG)  and  $3*3  million 
(USAR) . 

The  cost  effectiveness  ranking  is  third  (of  13)  for  both  components. 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  needed  to  provide  authority  for  payment  of 
proficiency  pay  to  members  of  the  RC.  The  OSD  does  not  presently  support 

CTO 

such  legislation.  However,  HR  6049"  was  introduced  in  the  1st  Session 
of  the  92d  Congress  to  provide  such  authority  for  payment  to  RC  enlisted 
personnel.  This  bill  would  entitle  a  person  designated  as  specially 
proficient  in  a  military  skill  of  the  Uniformed  Service  to  an  increase 
in  compensation  equal  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  proficiency  pay 
authorized  for  an  enlisted  member  of  a  corresponding  grade  in  the  active 
Service , 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

CO 

The  recently  completed  ASD  (M&RA)  study^J  reviewed  the  field  of 
enlistment,  reenlistment,  and  variable  reenlistment  bonuses  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  pay  and  concluded  that  shortage  specialty  pay  was  not  cost 
effective.  Although  the  study  pertained  specifically  to  the  active 
forces  it  would  also  apply  to  reserve  forces.  The  future  of  superior 
performance  pay  and  special  duty  assignment  pay  was  left  in  doubt, 
since  no  recommendations  were  made  concerning  them. 
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FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTIONS 
The  RC  Proposal 

Extend  to  each  member  of  the  RC  a  Federal  income  tax  exemption  of 
$1250  per  year  while  he  is  actively  serving  in  the  RC. 

The  item  reads,  "Suppose  you  were  allowed  a  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  of  $1250  while  you  were  in  Guard  or  Reserve  service."  How  the 
figure  $1250  was  arrived  at  is  unclear,  but  it  is  one  that  has  been  used 
in  CORC  surveys  to  test  attitudes  toward  this  kind  of  incentive.  It  may 
be  a  value  related  to  the  average  compensation  of  a  ARNG  or  USAR  unit 
member,  and  it  may  be  that  what  was  really  intended  was  Federal  income 
tax  exemption  for  ARNG  or  USAR  pay. 

Survey  Results 

This  incentive  ranks  generally  second  in  attractiveness  across  all 
RC  categories,  having  a  net  reenlistment  effect  of  about  28  percent  for 
those  personnel  in  pay  units.  There  is  room  for  misinterpretation  by 
the  respondent  of  this  survey  item;  some  may  have  interpreted  it  as 
meaning  a  deduction  off  the  top  of  one's  tax,  rather  than  a  deductible 
item  on  which  tax  is  paid  in  proportion  to  one ' s  net  taxable  income . 
Status  in  the  Active  Army 

There  is  no  Federal  tax  exemption  for  Active  Army  service  (other 
than  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  which  are  nontaxable  for  both 
Active  Army  and  RC) . 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Although  implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  would  have  no  direct 
effect  on  recruitment  or  retention  in  the  Active  Army,  it  can  be  expected 
to  have  very  strong  repercussions  on  the  morale  of  the  Active  Army.  The 
argument  can  and  probably  would  be  made  that  the  action  would  be  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  those  in  full-time  Federal  service  and  in  favor  of 
those  in  only  part-time  Federal  service  (generally  one-sixth  of  the 
time).  In  the  long  run  the  deleterious  effect  on  Active  Army  morale 
could  adversely  affect  retention  rates  and  would  work  against  the  One- 
Army  concept  unless  the  Active  Army  also  received  an  appropriate  tax 
exemption. 

Status  in  the  RC 

There  is  no  Federal  tax  exemption  allowed  for  RC  service. 
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Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


There  would  be  a  cost  of  $191.63  per  enlisted  man  in  the  AKNG  and 
of  $195.42  per  enlisted  man  in  the  USAR  if  a  tax  exemption  of  $1250  were 
made  on  income  taxable  by  the  Federal  government.  The  incremental  costs 
would  be  $71.2  million  (ARNG)  and  $43. 9  million  (USAR) .  It  has  not  been 
determined  how  this  cost  would  be  borne. 

This  item  ranks  tenth  (of  13)  in  cost  effectiveness  for  both  components. 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  grant  any  Federal  income  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  to  RC  personnel.  None  has  been  drafted  or  requested  at  this  time. 

A  number  of  the  states  have  passed  legislation  which  provides  a  state 
income  tax  exemption  to  ARNG  personnel. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

The  tax  exemption  proposal  is  not  being  actively  considered  by  the 
Army  or  by  OSD  at  this  time.  Tax  exemption  proposals  are  quite  visible, 
politically,  and  are  certain  to  draw  Congressional  interest,  particularly 
in  a  peacetime  situation.  Under  combat  conditions  a  combat  area  tax 
exemption  has  been  —  and  is  now  —  allowed;  but  this  exemption  does  not 
extend  to  personnel  outside  of  the  combat  area.  And  if  citizen-soldiers 
were  to  get  tax  exemptions,  then  we  could  well  expect  groups  devoted 
full-time  to  the  public  safety  —  e.g.,  police  force  and  fire  department 
members  —  to  opt  for  such  exemptions. 
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COMMUNITY  DOMESTIC  ACTION  PROGRAMS 
The  RC  Proposal 

Increase  the  use  of  RC  in  local  domestic  action  programs  to  help 
correct  conditions  of  poverty,  poor  health,  and  ecological  conditions, 
etc. 

The  first  item  in  Part  E  of  the  survey  instrument  reads,  "Suppose 
that  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  were  used  much  more  in  local  community 
domestic  action  programs  to  help  correct  conditions  of  poverty,  poor 
health,  bad  ecological  conditions,  and  so  on."  This  is  a  practice  already 
being  promoted  to  some  extent  by  CORC  to  improve  local  attitudes  toward 
the  ARNG  and  USAR.  It  presumes  that  those  units  that  engage  in  such 
activity  are  up  to  standard  with  respect  to  their  military  training  re¬ 
quirements  .  The  youth  of  today  feel  very  strongly  that  military  units 
should  be  used  more  in  this  kind  of  activity.  Problems  do  arise,  however. 
There  is  a  case  reported  in  a  previous  study  that  a  RC  unit,  attempting 
to  rewire  an  ancient  building  for  community  use,  was  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  the  electrical  union. 

Survey  Results 

This  proposal  was  nominated  as  being  important  more  often  than  any 
other  of  the  noneconomic  incentives,  by  nearly  half  of  all  respondents, 
across  all  RC  categories;  it  also  was  suggested  frequently  in  write-in 
responses . 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  domestic  action  program  of  the  Active  Army  includes  projects 
such  as: 

(a)  Tours  of  Army  facilities  and  installations. 

»  (b)  Overnight  encampments  hosted  by  the  Army  but  sponsored  and 

paid  for  by  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

(c)  Involvement  in  community  projects  such  as  environmental 
improvement  and  athletic  events. 

(d)  Lending  equipment  to  other  Federal  agencies  in  support  of 
youth  activities. 

(c)  Construction  projects  performed  by  Army  units  but  financed  by 
other  public  and  private  agencies. ^ 
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Many  units  and  installations  have  provided  volunteer  manpower  and 
skilled  labor  as  well  as  privately  raised  funds  to  support  almost  every 
kind  of  community  project  imaginable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

If  there  is  any  impact  at  all,  it  will  probably  be  a  favorable  re¬ 
flection  on  the  Army  as  a  whole  which  results  from  the  public  knowledge 
that  soldiers  (whether  they  be  reservists  or  Active  Army)  are  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  a  very  direct  sense. 

Status  in  the  RC 

As  the  many  instances  in  service  and  public  media  will  attest,  this 
is  a  program  which  is  a  very  popular  part  of  RC  and  is  growing.  A  recent 
instance  which  received  prominence  in  the  national  news  media  was  use 
of  ARNG  personnel  for  rescue  work  in  the  disastrous  flood  following  a 
broken  dam  in  West  Virginia  in  February  1972 « 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

It  is  assumed  that  additional  cost  would  be  minimal  for  community 
domestic  action  programs. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  not  be  required  to  enable  the  RC  to  enlarge  their 
participation  in  community  domestic  action  programs.  In  a  few  cases 
special  advice  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  conflict  with  local  ordinances 
and  labor  unions.  However,  the  ecological  issue  is  at  present  very  well 
publicized.  Several  bills  were  introduced  in  the  1st  Session  of  the  92d 
Congress  "urging  units  and  individual  members  of  the  armed  services  to 
engage  in  civic  works."  (Typical  of  these  bills  is  HR  11912^  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  It  notes  that  in  view  of 
the  expected  reversion  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  peacetime  status,  the 
Armed  Forces  should  be  encouraged  and  provided  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  civic  works.  The  bill  calls  for  Congressional  direction  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  implement  a  comprehensive  program  under  which  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  appropriate  units,  and  organizations  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  devote  time  to  civic  works,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  further 
recommendation  is  made  that  each  military  department  institute  service¬ 
wide  competitions  with  awards  and  recognition  for  distinguished  service.) 
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Political  and  Social  Implications 

The  RAC  survey  results  placed  this  first  —  of  15  --  among  both  ARNG 
and  USAR  unit  personnel.  The  attractiveness  of  this  program  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  It  involves  the  citizen-soldier  in  his  community's 
well-being.  It  directly  relates  military  task  to  civilian  need.  Yet  of 
all  of  the  services,  only  the  Air  National  Guard  would  appear  to  recognize 
involvement  in  community  projects  as  a  part  of  their  mission,  based  on 
the  hearings  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March  1971.  These 
activities  are  newsworthy,  and  are  reported  on  in  such  journals  as  Army, 
Army  Times,  and  National  Guardsman.  These  programs  obviously  build  good 
community  relations. 

Major  General  W.  P.  Wilson,  then  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
described  the  domestic  action  program  in  these  terms,  in  the  hearings 
referred  to  above. 


DOMESTIC  ACTION  PROGRAM 

. . .Air  National  Guard  units  are  encouraged  to  make  maximum 
use  of  facilities  in  support  of  the  Defense  Department  Domestic 
Action  Program,  and  to  utilize  talent  within  our  units  where 
Guardsmen's  civilian  occupations  and  roles  in  community  affairs 
give  them  advantages  in  carrying  out  effective  programs . 

The  hometown  makeup  of  our  units  and  the  capabilities  and 
community-oriented  relationships  of  Guardsmen  foster  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  positive  response  to  community  actions  projects.  Guards¬ 
men  are  social  workers,  mechanics,  clerks,  bankers,  coaches, 
students,  and  business  and  professional  leaders  in  their  com¬ 
munities  .  They  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
communities.  We  exert  every  effort  in  urging  all  Guardsmen  to 
become  involved  in  community  and  civic  programs  in  an  effort 
to  help  build  a  better  America.  This  is  just  another  way  — 
and  an  important  one  --  in  which  the  Air  National  Guard  has 
proven  the  value  of  the  citizen-airman  concept  as  a  valuable 
and  necessary  part  of  the  military  force  within  the  structure 
of  our  governmental  processes. b 

The  attitude  of  the  UK  toward  its  Reserve  Forces,  as  summed  up  in 
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the  1971  "Defence  White  Paper,"  ^is  of  interest. 

The  significance  of  the  Reserve  Forces  extends  far  beyond 
their  essential  military  role.  They,  and  the  Cadet  Forces,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  the  links  between  the  Services  and 
the  civil  community.  From  the  Services'  point  of  view  this 
brings  advantages  in  terms  of  recruiting.  But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  benefit:  anything  that  helps  to  root  the  Armed  Forces 
more  firmly  in  the  wider  community,  which  they  exist  to  serve, 
is  of  mutual  value. ^ 
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The  RAC  survey  indicates  that  the  RC  domestic  action  program  deserves 
emphasis  from  the  top  echelons  down.  The  payoff  could  be  considerable. 

Some  constraints  are,  however,  recognized  as,  for  example,  undertaking 
projects  which  would  normally  be  done  by  private  business,  and  the  possible 
adverse  impact  on  military  preparedness. 

The  use  of  community  domestic  action  programs  to  assist  the  needy  and 
minority  groups,  as  appropriate,  and  to  accomplish  public  service  missions 
can  be  a  valuable  social  welfare  instrument.  The  current  national  em¬ 
phasis  on  domestic,  as  opposed  to  international,  issues  makes  community 
involvement  a  pertinent,  visible,  and  important  activity. 
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IMAGE 

The  RC  Proposal 

Create  a  more  favorable  public  attitude  toward  the  RC  through  im¬ 
proved  public  relations  and  advertising.  The  item  in  the  survey  reads, 
''Suppose  a  more  favorable  public  attitude  toward  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
arose  (perhaps  through  good  public  relations,  advertising  and  recruiting) 
so  that  you  felt  greater  pride  in  being  part  of  the  Reserve  Components,” 
It  is  evident  from  question  B4 — satisfaction  with  the  way  the  ARNG  or 
USAR  is  regarded  in  the  community — that  members  of  the  RC  do  not  feel 
that  the  community  regards  them  with  high  esteem.  Present  Army  public 
relations  policy  does  not  deal  in  great  volume  with  the  RC.  The  One-Army 
concept  (to  include  the  RC)  is  not  really  fostered  in  current  public 
relations,  and  recruiting  for  the  RC  still  is  done  mostly  at  the  unit 
level,  by  unit  personnel,  without  professional  recruiting  help. 

Survey  Results 

Item  E2  ranks  twelfth  in  importance  for  unit  personnel  and  tenth 
for  those  in  Control  Groups.  The  item  is  related  to  item  B4,  which  ranks 
below  the  midpoint  in  satisfaction  received  from  community  acceptance  of 
RC  activities.  However,  item  E2  is  ranked  lowest  in  importance  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  other  eight. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

That  the  Active  Army  has  an  image  problem  is  well  known,  and  the 

problem  is  attributed  in  great  part  to  an  unpopular  war.^  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA)  Roger  T.  Kelley  has  related  the  image  of  the 

Armed  Forces  to  the  morale  factor  and  has  stated  that  morale 

”...  is  the  element  without  which  we  have  no  hope  of  accomplishing 
an  all-volunteer  force.  Within  available  resources,  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  two  particular  audiences.  One  is  the  news  media. 

The  other  is  the  education  community,  particularly  on  college 
and  university  campuses.  Within  the  context  of  the  all-volunteer 
force,  I  have  taken  whatever  time  I  can  find  to  sit  down  privately 
with  news  and  editorial  staffs  of  key  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
described  the  totality  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  expose 
myself  to  their  questions,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  receive,  by 
reason  of  these  efforts,  a  little  fairer  treatment,  a  little  more 
objectivity  in  the  handling  of  military  news,  and  a  little  better 
appreciation  of  how  critical  this  morale  factor  is  as  a  means  of 
achieving  the  all-volunteer  force.  This  is  a  little  like  filling 
the  ocean  with  a  teacup.  You  have  to  work  at  it  a  piece  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  a  slow,  arduous  process. 
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"...On  the  university  and  college  campuses,  [we]  have  pleaded  with 
college  and  university  administrators  to  give  us  no  more  than  the 
chance  to  tell  the  military  side  of  the  story,  and  to  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  faculty  members,  to  administrators,  to  student  groups, 
so  they  can  hear  the  story  from  us.  Lately  we  are  beginning  to 
get  some  college  groups  coming  into  the  Pentagon.  You  of  course 
know  there  are  those  who  label  any  such  attempts  by  us  as  military 
propaganda.  This  is  legitimate  merchandising  of  the  military 
package  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  essential  to  getting 
this  job  done. "6 

Since  at  least  some  of  the  unfavorable  image  of  the  Army  is  generally 
attributable  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  can  be  expected  that  as  that  war 
winds  down,  these  unfavorable  aspects  will  diminish.  Additionally,  the 
image  factor  is  related  to  the  success  of  the  community  domestic  action 
program,  and  as  activity  increases  in  that  area,  favorable  influences  on 
the  image  of  the  Army  can  be  expected. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  the  FY71  DOD  Appropriations  Act  specified 
dollar  limitations  for  public  affairs  programs  which  were  approximately 

20.6  percent  below  the  FY70  costs  for  these  programs.  The  Army  has 
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planned  a  further  reduction  of  l8.3  percent  in  FY72. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Image  is  an  area  in  which  the  One-Army  concept  truly  comes  into 
being.  Actions  of  the  Active  Army  reflect  on  the  RC,  and  actions  of  the 
RC  reflect  on  the  Active  Army.  To  many  civilians  a-  soldier  is  a  soldier 
and  they  are  not  even  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the  RC  and  the 
Active  Army,  although  they  are  becoming  increasingly  more  knowledgeable 
as  larger  numbers  complete  their  AD  service.  Any  favorable  activity  of 
the  RC  will  have  at  least  in  part  a  favorable  reflection  on  the  Active 
Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

Unit  commanders  are  responsible  for  releasing  information  that  will 

ensure  an  effective  and  favorable  image  of  their  units.  The  CONARC  Pam 
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135-4  states,  "Imaginative  public  information,  community  relations 
and  command  information  programs  are  vital.  Every  facet  of  the  unit 
mission,  including  its  training  and  morale,  can  be  improved  if  the 
community  understands  the  purpose  and  the  value  of  the  unit."  General 
policies  on  public  information  and  community  relations  are  contained  in 
AR  360-5" 7  and  AR  360-61.' 
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Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 


An  approved  appropriation  of  $4.7  million  has  been  funded  for  re¬ 
cruiting  and  advertising  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR  in  FY73. 

Legislation  Required 

Most  action  which  could  be  deliberately  taken  to  improve  the  RC 
image  does  not  require  legislation.  The  exception  might  be  appropriation 
of  funds  to  be  spent  for  advertising,  public  relations,  and  information. 
This  is  held  to  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army. 
Project  Volunteer's  proposed  budget  for  FY73  includes  $11.4  million 
(0MA-P5)  to  intensify  all  aspects  of  RC  advertising  and  $1.7  million 
(OMARNG)  to  update  literature  (brochures  and  pamphlets),  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  newspaper  ads,  and  other  media.  For  this  purpose,  $3.2  million 
was  included  in  the  ARNG  base  budget  and  $2.4  million  in  the  USAR  base 
budget . 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

An  important  aspect  of  the  image  problem  is  the  advertising  campaign 

that  is  carried  out.  Both  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  and  the 

National  Guard  Association  touch  on  this  in  testimony  regarding  extension 
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of  the  draft  before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  March  1971. 

Speaking  for  the  Reserve  Officer  Association,  COL  J.  T.  Carlton 
mentioned  the  need  for  a  "program  supported  by  the  Congress  to  enhance 

dignity  and  improve  the  image  of  those  who  don  our  military  uniforms, 
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full  time  or  part  time . " 

Speaking  for  the  National  Guard  Association,  COL  J.  B.  Deerin  brought 
up  the  issue  of  paid  radio  and  television  advertising  when  he  referred  to 
the  Association's  concern 

. . .with  a  situation  where  the  National  Guard  would  be  seeking 
public  service  time  on  radio  and  television,  mainly  local 
stations,  and  space  in  newspapers,  when  the  active  establish¬ 
ment  will  be  paying  for  time  and  space.  Public  service  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  recruiting  campaign  in  the 
States 

He  referred  to  the  "fear  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Active  Army  recruit¬ 
ing  campaign."  He  also  addressed  the  problem  of  image  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  current  and  future  youth  group: 
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As  we  get  into  a  zero  draft  environment  in  a  period  of 
history  when  attitudes  of  young  people  towards  military 
service  (sic)  is  changed,  and  as  I  cited  before,  the  dis¬ 
tractions,  or  rather  the  activities  that  take  young  people 
out  of  their  communities  and  reduce  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  activities  —  the  kind  of  desire  or  interest  in 
military  and  Reserve  programs  we  have  known  in  the  past 
passes  out  of  the  picture. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  SKILLS 
The  RC  Proposal 

Improve  the  utilization  of  individual  skills  in  the  RC. 

The  item  in  the  survey  reads,  "Suppose  there  were  better  utilization 
of  your  individual  skills  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve."  The  question  implies 
better  MOS  designation  and  assignment  procedures.  It  is  evident  from 
returns  that  a  lot  of  RC  personnel  feel  their  skills  are  being  wasted 
either  through  bad  assignment  or  through  lack  of  opportunity  to  use  their 
skills . 

Survey  Results 

Item  E3  in  the  survey  was  ranked  third  in  attractiveness  by  unit 
personnel  and  fifth  by  Control  Group  respondents.  The  item  is  related 
to  item  B9  which  deals  with  the  commonality  of  skills  in  the  RC  and 
civilian  life;  item  B9  is  rated  very  low  in  satisfaction  derived  from 
this  aspect  of  RC  service,  but  also  is  rated  low  in  relation  to  the 
other  items  in  terms  of  importance. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Whenever  possible  the  Active  Army  takes  advantage  of  a  man’s  civilian 
acquired  skills,  thereby  saving  training  costs  and  generally  increasing 
motivation  and  performance  of  the  man  concerned.  In  the  case  of  enlistees, 
the  civilian-acquired  skills  enlistment  program  has  been  expanded  to  some 
30  occupational  specialties  in  which  enlistees  can  receive  a  directed  speci¬ 
alty  and  promotion  to  grades  E-4  and  E-5  immediately  after  completion  of 
basic  training.  A  pilot  program  permits  certain  individuals  to  take  civil¬ 
ian-acquired-skill  tests  to  evaluate  their  performance  capabilities  in 
advanced  MOSs  prior  to  enlistment.  Those  who  receive  required  scores  may 
be  enlisted  at  grade  E-4  or  higher  and  assigned  the  appropriate  MOS.  In¬ 
ductees  are  interviewed  and  classified  at  the  reception  station  where 
their  educational  level,  special  qualifications,  civilian-acquired  skills, 
and  personal  desires  are  determined.  The  qualifications  of  the  inductee 
are  matched  against  DA  requirements  and  occupational  specialties  awarded 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  qualifications  but  in  accordance  with  re¬ 
quirements.  There  is  also  a  pilot  program  for  inductees  to  be  examined 
at  the  reception  station  for  evaluation  of  certain  civilian-acquired 
skills  as  with  enlistees.  During  the  first  half  of  FY71  over  15, 000 
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inductees  were  assigned  MOS,  based  on  these  evaluations. 
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The  winding  down  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with  its  consequent  troop 

reduction  and  early  release  program,  has  resulted  in  considerable  MOS 

turbulence  in  the  Active  Army.  The  DA  Office  of  Personnel  Operations 

dispatched  a  moratorium  message  to  the  field  prohibiting  reclassification 

of  enlisted  personnel  in  grades  E-l  to  E-6  from  current  primary  MOS  to 

6  ] 

another  primary  MOS  and  certain  other  reclassification  actions. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Amy 

Improvement  in  utilization  of  skills  might  lead  to  fewer  complaints 
and  thus  a  better  self-image  in  the  RC  which,  in  turn,  could  improve  the 
image  and  respect  of  the  whole  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

Theoretically  the  RC  follows  the  same  policy  on  utilization  of  skills 
as  the  Active  Army.  The  Civilian-Acquired  Skills  Program  discussed  under 
Status  in  the  Active  Army  is  also  an  ARNG/USAR  program.  Detailed  imple¬ 
menting  instructions  were  published  early  in  1972.  In  practice  this  has 
not  been  followed  extensively  because  of  the  practice  of  recruiting  to 
fill  specific  vacancies.  Draft  pressure  has  motivated  men  to  accept  duty 
in  MOSs  which  require  vastly  different  skills  than  those  they  possess  to 
escape  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  an  all-volunteer  environment 
utilization  of  skills  will  probably  improve. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  should  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government  for  utilizing 
existing  skills. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  required  to  enable  the  RC  to  make  fuller  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  skills  of  their  personnel. 

Social  and  Political  Implications 

This  incentive  ranked  high  with  both  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  members . 
Although  about  average  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  assigned  duties, 
little  satisfaction  was  experienced  with  the  opportunity  to  use  civilian- 
acquired  skills  in  the  military  job. 

There  are  obviously  limits  to  which  the  man/ job  match  can  be  maxi¬ 
mized  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  local,  decentralized  nature  of 
recruiting  for  RC  units.  The  flexibility  which  can  be  provided  by  cen¬ 
tralized  assignment  and  management  systems  used  by  active  forces  does 
not  apply.  Given  these  local  constraints,  however,  the  job  utilization 
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aspects  of  the  personnel  program  must  be  a  matter  of  command  interest. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  proper  use  and  development  of  civilian  skills 
while  performing  RC  duty  can  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  civilian  job 
performance,  to  the  extent  that  jobs  can  be  performed  more  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  on-the-job  training  aspects  of  military  duty  can  be 
significant.  The  possibility  of  training  in  skills  useful  in  civilian 
life  ranked  high  among  the  civilian  youths  in  the  Gilbert  Youth  Survey 
as  an  inducement  to  join  the  RC. 
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EXTRA-MILITARY  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVING  FAMILIES 
The  RC  Proposal 

Increase  the  social,  athletic,  and  recreational  activities  developed 
around  the  RC  so  that  families  of  members  may  find  more  enjoyment  in  the 
member's  RC  duty. 

The  question  reads,  "Suppose  there  were  more  social,  athletic,  and 
recreational  activities  developed  around  the  Guard  and  Reserve  so  that 
your  whole  family  found  more  enjoyment  in  your  Reserve  Component  duty." 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  question  to  emphasize  two  things:  activities 
in  the  ARNG  and  USAR  outside  of  regular  assemblies  and  activities  that 
would  allow  the  family  of  the  RC  member  to  become  a  part  of  the  member's 
unit — in  a  sense,  to  make  the  ARNG  or  USAR  unit  something  like  a  club. 
(Apparently  it  now  is  regarded  somewhat  that  way  in  some  of  the  units, 
but  is  regarded  rather  as  a  club  for  males  only — where  they  get  away 
from  the  family'.) 

Survey  Results 

Item  e4  ranked  low  in  importance  in  Part  E  of  the  survey.  However 
personal  associations  in  the  RC  units  were  the  most  satisfying  aspects 
of  such  duty.  One  may  judge  that  friendships  and  personal  relationships 
are  satisfying,  but  there  is  no  desire  to  carry  them  to  the  point  of 
social  obligations  and  recreational  obligations  in  the  RC  unit. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Within  the  Active  Army  the  situation  varies  widely  by  station,  unit, 
civilian  community,  and  the  desires  of  the  members  and  families.  Those 
families  that  live  on  the  post  understandably  find  it  easier  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  unit  and  post  activities  than  those  living  off  post,  although 
many  that  live  off  post  participate  more  than  those  on  post.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  a  personal  decision;  however,  whether  the  post  is  an 
isolated  one  or  not,  it  usually  represents  the  soldiers'  special  com¬ 
munity  which  results  in  mixed  blessings — especially  in  overseas  areas. 

In  these  areas  this  special  community  (whether  housing  or  just  social 
life)  leads  to  alienation  of  the  local  nationals. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

If  a  wife  or  family  has  a  strong  preference  for  civilian  life  and 
its  freedom  from  group  social  participation,  greater  emphasis  on  extra 
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military  activities  in  the  RC  will  not  he  an  influencing  factor.  Impact 
of  this  proposal  on  Active  Army  procurement  and  retention  is  predicted 
to  be  minimal. 

Status  in  the  RC 

There  is  no  policy  governing  family  extra-military  activity.  Some 
units  have  active  social  programs  which  are  the  result  of  interest  and 
organization  by  the  commanding  officers .  The  ARNG  has  more  programs  of 
this  type  than  the  USAR. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

It  is  assumed  cost  would  probably  be  minimal. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  required  to  establish  social,  athletic,  or 
recreational  activities  for  RC  personnel  and  their  families.  If  this 
program  were  to  be  emphasized  to  the  extent  that  facilities  were  built, 
professional  recreation  specialists  hired,  or  transportation  provided, 
an  inclusion  in  the  RC  appropriation  for  this  purpose  might-  be  made  to 
cover  the  cost  of  such  a  program. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  particular  incentive  did  not  rank  very  high  with  ARNG  and  USAR 
unit  members.  Over  80  percent  of  these  members  were  married,  and  they 
indicated  very  low  satisfaction  with  respect  to  the  impact  of  reserve 
duty  on  their  family  life — it  interfered  too  much  with  their  family  life; 
they  also  indicated  that  family  considerations  were  very  important.  On 
the  other  hand  they  indicated  much  satisfaction  with  the  friendships  and 
personal  associations  made  in  their  units. 

More  than  98  percent  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  were  Cau¬ 
casians.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  minority  group  membership. 

As  this  membership  does  in  fact  increase,  we  should  expect  to  find  a 
relaxing  of  the  social  barriers  which  already  exist  to  various  degrees 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Army  must  be  alert  to  this  issue, 
not  only  as  regards  individual  members  but  also  as  regards  their  families . 
The  RC  can  exert  an  organized  influence  for  social  change,  and  this  should 
be  a  broad  objective  of  the  program.  The  treatment  of  minority  groups 
within  the  RC  has  obvious  political  implications  which  must  be  recognized 
and  accommodated. 
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FREEDOM  IN  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 
The  RC  Proposal 

Provide  greater  freedom  of  choice  with  respect  to  groaning  and  per¬ 
sonal  appearance • 

The  item  reads,  "Suppose  you  had  greater  personal  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  with  respect  to  grooming  and  personal  appearance 
The  RC  member  that  meets  with  a  unit  is  in  an  anomalous  position  in  that 
he  is  a  civilian  but  must  look  and  act  like  a  soldier  during  assemblies • 
Commanding  officers  of  units  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  policies  respect¬ 
ing  grooming  and  personal  appearance.  They  have  good  grounds  for  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  man  in  a  soldier  uniform,  even  though  it  be  one  night  a 
week  or  one  weekend  a  month,  should  look  like  a  soldier  and  can  point 
to  an  adverse  public  attitude  developed  toward  soldiers  that  do  not  look 
like  soldiers.  Yet  the  youthful  member  wants  to  be  a  part  of  his  own 
peer  group,  and,  if  long  hair  and  beards  may  be  a  part  of  the  appearance 
of  that  peer  group,  he  may  be  frustrated. 

Survey  Results 

Item  E5  stands  second  in  attractiveness  for  unit  members'  among  the 
15  noneconomic  incentives;  it  was  noted  frequently  in  write-in  responses 
It  ranked  between  sixth  and  seventh  for  those  in  Control  Groups,  but, 
since  a  Control  Group  member  does  not  normally  attend  regular  assemblies 
less  of  a  problem  is  presented  to  him. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

This  proposal  is  addressed  primarily  toward  the  policy  governing' 
haircuts,  moustaches,  and  beards.  On  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  LTG  Kerwin,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  testified 
before  Congress,  "I  might  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  emotional  subjects 
I  have  become  involved  in  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel."^ 

This  is  perhaps  well  illustrated  by  the  very  fact  that  the  subject  was 
even  considered  important  enough  to  come  up  in  hearings  before  the 
Congress.  The  issue  pertains  to  limits  on  length  of  hair  and  sideburns, 
whether  sideburns  should  be  allowed  to  flare,  and  with  the  wearing  of 
moustaches  and  beards. 

The  current  policy  of  the  Active  Army  is  that  hair  on  top  of  the 
head  will  be  neatly  groomed.  The  length  and  bulk  of  the  hair  will  not 
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be  excessive  or  present  a  ragged,  unkempt  or  extreme  appearance.  Hair 

will  present  a  tapered  appearance  and,  when  combed,  it  will  not  fall  over 

the  ears  or  eyebrows  or  touch  the  collar  except  for  the  closely  cut  hair 

at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Published  pictures  illustrate  acceptable  hair, 

sideburns,  and  moustache  styles.  Sideburns  are  not  permitted  below  the 

lowest  part  of  the  exterior  ear  opening.  A  soldier  may  wear  a  moustache 

if  it  is  neatly  trimmed  and  tidy  and  does  not  extend  below  a  line  parallel 

62 

with  the  bottom  of  the  lower  lip.  Beards  and  goatees  are  not  permitted. 
Needless  to  say,  the  discussion  pertains  to  male  members  of  the  Army. 
Although  the  Women  Ts  Army  Corps  (WAC)  has  some  problem  with  length  of 
hair,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  great  or  emotional  as  the  male 
problem.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  Armed  Services 
are  not  in  agreement  on  what  the  policy  should  be. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  influence  one  way  or  another  recruitment  or  retention  in  the  Active 
Army.  However,  implementation  of  the  proposal  in  the  RC,  if  more  liberal 
and  lenient  than  the  policy  for  the  Active  Army,  could  result  in  an  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  both  morale  and  image  of  the  Active  Army.  Morale  could 
be  affected  in  two  ways:  one,  "they  have  it,  and  we  don't";  and  two, 
they  are  adversely  affecting  our  image  since  civilians  cannot  tell  that 
he  is  a  member  of  a  RC.  If  we  are  One-Army,  they  should  also  be  required 
to  look  like  soldiers  when  in  uniform. "  Since  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  Active  Army  will  adopt,  say  shoulder-length  hair  in  the  near 
future,  this  rather  extreme  practice,  if  accepted  by  the  RC,  would  create 
mixed  reaction  among  civilian  observers.  Undoubtedly  some  would  approve — 
others  would  prefer  to  see  men  in  uniform  look  like  the  soldiers  of  the 
rather  immediate  past.  Which  group  is  in  the  majority  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  at  this  time. 

Status  in  the  RC 

The  regulations  governing  personal  appearance  which  apply  to  the 
Active  Army  also  apply  to  RC  unit  personnel. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

This  item  would  represent  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
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Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  required  to  give  RC  personnel  greater  freedom  in 
personal  appearance.  It  is  now  governed  by  Array  policy  which  may  be 
changed  without  legislative  recourse. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

The  age  groupings  for  the  various  components  are  shown  in  Table  1-36 
below. 


Table  1-36 

AGE  GROUPS 
(Percent) 


Years  of  age 

Unit 

ARNG 

members 

USAR 

Control  Groups 

24-25 

47.7 

37.1 

58.0 

26-27 

22.3 

25.1 

l6.0 

28-29 

16.5 

25.1 

12.3 

The  vast  majority  of  the  surveyed  group  are  in  their  late  twenties, 
with  the  Control  Group  members  having  the  largest  number  in  the  24-25 
year  group.  All  may  be  considered  mature  and  not  identified  with  teen¬ 
age  groups. 

Control  Group  members  (IRR)  represent  the  draftee  population  who 
have  served  their  AD  tours.  In  fact,  95  percent  of  these  members  have 
served  about  2  years  of  AD  or  more.  Compare  this  number  with  85  to  90 
percent  of  RC  unit  members  who  have  served  less  than  6  months  of  AD. 

The  issue  of  relaxing  standards  to  conform  to  individual  desires  is 
important  to  those  in  units  who  are  and  have  been  civilians  most  of  the 
time.  Over  85  percent  are  employed.  It  is  not  so  important  an  issue 
with  Control  Group  members,  who  actually  have  little  contact  with  units 
and  unit  standards.  In  a  zero-draft  situation  we  should  expect  to  find 
men  in  units  who  are  basically  militarily  oriented.  The  issue  of  standards 
of  personal  appearance  should  not  be  so  great  as  it  is  in  this  interim 
period. 
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IMPROVED  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 
The  RC  Proposal 


Improve  opportunities  for  promotion  and  for  obtaining  a  commission 
in  the  RC. 

As  stated  in  the  survey,  "Suppose  you  had  greater  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  greater  chance  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve." 
Implied  in  this  question  is  faster  advancement,  and  perhaps  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  advancement  in  the  RC  on  the  basis  of  one's  nonmilitary  training 
and  experience.  There  also  is  the  implication  that  there  should  be  wider 
limits  on  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  (TOE)  and  tables  of  dis¬ 
tribution  (TD)  in  RC  units  so  that  some  sort  of  temporary  overage  in 
grades  could  be  maintained. 

Survey  Results 

Item  E6  was  fifth  in  importance  for  personnel  in  units,  and  fourth 
for  those  in  Control  Groups.  The  educational  level  of  USAR  unit  REPs  is 
shown  in  the  survey  to  be  higher  than  that  of  personnel  in  other  RC 
categories,  and  it  is  understandable  that  advancement,  relative  to  age 
peers,  might  be  perceived  as  inequitable  and  slow. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Promotion  programs  in  the  Active  Army  are  in  a  state  of  flux  due  to 
the  cutback  in  personnel.  Table  1-37  portrays  the  trend  in  time  in  ser¬ 
vice  for  officers  upon  promotion,  and  Table  1-38  shows  the  time  in  grade 
for  officers  upon  promotion.  In  the  enlisted  structure,  average  time  in 
service  upon  promotion  has  been  a  more  important  criterion  than  time  in 
grade.  Table  1-39  shows  the  average  time  in  service  upon  promotion  for 
the  top  six  enlisted  grades.  Reductions  in  strength  have  curtailed  the 
number  of  officer  promotions  authorized,  and  times  in  service  and  in 
grade  are  being  extended.  The  effect  of  strength  reductions  on  enlisted 
promotions  has  been  to  reduce  drastically  promotions  in  the  top  four 
enlisted  grades.  Table  1-40  shows  a  comparison  of  promotions  authorized 
to  grade  E-7  and  E-6  in  FY70  and  FY71.  To  insure  that  the  best  qualified 
individuals  received  the  greatly  reduced  number  of  promotions,  the  Army 
has  added  grade  E-7  to  the  centralized  promotion  system  and  has  established 
a  form  of  centralized  promotion  to  grades  E-6  and  E-5.  The  situation, 

6  o 

however,  is  less  severe  with  respect  to  grades  E-5  and  below. 
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Table  1-37 


TIME  IN  SERVICE  FOR  OFFICERS  UPON  PROMOTION 
IN  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS 
(Years) 


Upon  promotion 
to  grade  of 

FY6560 

FY6960 

FY7163 

FY7263 

(projected) 

Colonel 

22.3 

21.0 

20.3 

21.0 

Lt  Colonel 

17.0 

13.9 

l4.l 

l4.6 

Major 

10.7 

7.5 

7.6 

8.6 

Captain 

4.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.9 

1st  Lieutenant 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

TIME 

Table  1-38 

IN  GRADE  FOR  OFFICERS  UPON  PROMOTION 

IN  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS 
(Years ) 

Upon  promotion 
to  grade  of 

FY6560  FY6960 

FY7163 

FY7263 

(projected) 

Colonel 

5-6  5-3 

5-4 

5.7 

Lt  Colonel 

4.2  3.8 

4.9 

5.6 

Major 

5.2  3.2 

4.7 

5.7 

Captain 

2.5  1.0 

1.0 

1.9 

1st  Lieutenant 

1.5  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 
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Table  1-39 


AVERAGE  TIME  IN  SERVICE  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN  UPON  PROMOTION 
IN  SELECTED  FISCAL  YEARS 
(Years) 


Upon  promotion 
to  grade  of 

,  60 

FY65 

60 

fy6$ 

FY7163 

FY7263 

(projected) 

E-9 

20.5 

21.3 

22.36 

22.0 

E-8 

18.2 

17.6 

19.35 

18.8 

E-7 

16.0 

13.7 

14.24 

13.75 

e-6 

11.0 

7.0 

6.84 

6.80 

E-5 

6.0 

1.9 

1.85 

1.80 

E-4 

2.5 

1.3 

1.31 

1.30 

Table  l-4o 

PROMOTIONS  AUTHORIZED  TO  GRADES  E-7  AND  E-6  IN  FY70  AND  FY71 
Grade FY7060 FY716° 


E-7 

E-6 


16,000 

35,000 


2000 

5000 


The  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  is  the  primary  means  whereby  the 
Active  Army  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  outstanding  enlisted  man  to 
become  an  officer.  As  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  phased  down,  so  is 
production  of  officers  from  OCS.  Production  of  officers  from  OCS  was 
18,000  in  FY68,  2850  in  FY71,  and  is  projected  at  1000  for  FY72 . ^ 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Assuming  that  the  implementation  of  the  proposal  results  in  a  more 
favorable  promotion  situation  in  RC  units  than  in  Active  Army  units  (which 
is  quite  possible  since  the  authorized  strengths  of  the  RC  are  relatively 
unchanged),  two  factors  must  be  present  before  there  would  be  an  adverse 
effect  on  Active  Army  morale.  First,  the  situation  in  the  RC  must  have 
visibility  to  the  Active  Army  and  that  is  believed  to  be  very  slight  at 
best.  A  very  few  RC  units  come  in  direct  contact  with  Active  Army  units, 
and  few  Active  Army  members  would  be  aware  of  the  promotion  situation  in 
the  RC.  Secondly,  and  more  important,  they  probably  would  not  care  even 
if  they  were  aware  of  it.  The  situations  are  too  dissimilar  to  try  mean¬ 
ingful  comparison,  and  it  is  believed  that  most  Active  Army  members,  if 
they  knew  about  it,  would  recognize  the  differences.  Surveys  indicate 
a  definite  awareness  among  members  of  the  RC  of  activities  in  the  Active 
Army,  but  there  is  little  evidence  regarding  the  awareness  or  interest 
of  the  Active  Army  members  in  RC  activities . 

Status  in  the  RC 

Authority  for  the  promotion  and  reduction  of  enlisted  members  of 
the  ARNG  units  rests  with  the  state  adjutants  general  under  policies  and 
procedures  contained  in  NGR  25-6*  " 

Unit  commanders  are  responsible  for  initiating  action  to  promote 
qualified  enlisted  men  in  the  USAR  units  using  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  AR  lUO-158.  66 

In  both  RC  there  are  the  limitations  of  unit  TOE  and  TD. 

Qualified  RC  personnel  may  qualify  for  a  commission  by  attendance 
at  one  of  three  courses:  Active  Army  OCS,  RC  OCS,  or  ARNG  OCS. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government  for  promotions  in 
the  RC  ,  assuming  no  change  to  present  TOE/TBA  structure. 
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Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  necessary  to  provide  improved  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  incentive  was  comparatively  popular.  Promotion  opportunity  in 
a  zero-draft  environment,  particularly  at  the  lower  grades,  should  he  an 
attractive  inducement  to  joining.  There  should  be  many  vacancies.  How¬ 
ever,  with  high  retention  rates  in  the  higher  grades  --  E-6  and  above  — 
and  therefore  longer  time  in  grade,  this  inducement  becomes  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  enlisted  career  management  system  attempts  to  alleviate  this 
problem  with  the  active  forces.  But  the  localized  nature  of  RC  unit 
membership  does  not  allow  for  this  type  of  centralized  management. 
Initially,  therefore,  prospects  for  promotion  should  be  excellent.  Time 
in  grade  at  the  higher  levels  will  eventually  become  a  problem.  A  good 
hard  look  at  promotion  policies  to  guard  against  the  over-age  in  grade 
syndrome  is  indicated. 
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ACCEPT  GREATER  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  FAMILIES 
The  RC  Proposal 

The  RC  should  take  on  greater  responsibility  for  a  member* s  family 
in  the  event  the  family  needs  help  due  to  a  misfortune  of  the  member, 
whether  service  connected  or  not. 

In  the  survey  the  statement  is  worded,  "Suppose  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
took  on  greater  responsibility  for  your  family  if  something  were  to  happen 
to  you,  regardless  of  whether  your  misfortune  were  related  to  Reserve 
Component  duty."  The  intent  of  this  item  was  to  assess  the  respondent *s 
attitude  toward  the  security  of  his  family,  and  to  learn  if  he  might  con¬ 
sider  attention  to  his  family,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  of  sufficient  worth 
to  encourage  his  reenlistment.  There  is  now  a  great  range  of  practice  on 
the  part  of  unit  commanders  respecting  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
families  of  members  of  their  units.  In  some  units  men  are  viewed  very 
impersonally;  if  a  man  is  absent  from  assemblies,  there  is  no  follow-up 
or  inquiry  to  learn  the  reason  for  his  absence.  In  others,  it  is  quite 
the  opposite;  he  is  called  or  visited  to  learn  the  reason  for  his  absence. 
The  more  personal  the  manner  in  which  the  unit  commander  treats  his  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  related  to  the  favorable  positive  attitude  a  member  has 
toward  his  RC  duty. 

Survey  Results 

Question  E7  ranked  fourth  in  importance  for  unit  personnel  and  third 
for  those  not  in  units.  The  concern  for  family  was  noted  also  in  Part  B 
of  the  survey,  where  RC  duty  was  perceived  to  have  a  dissatisfying  effect 
on  family  life,  an  item  judged  by  respondents  to  be  very  important  to 
them.  About  75  percent  of  all  respondents  were  married,  adding  cogency 
to  the  high  ranking  of  these  responses. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  Active  Army  has  long  recognized  the  need  to  provide  assistance 
to  families  of  members  when  those  families  have  distressing  problems. 

The  Active  Army  has  always  prided  itself  that  "The  Army  Takes  Care  of 
Its  Own."  The  Army  places  the  primary  responsibility  for  assistance  on 
the  member's  commanding  officer  and  the  chain  of  command;  however,  there 
are  several  formal  programs  established  to  which  the  commander  and/or 
the  family  and  member  can  turn.  Since  1900  the  Army  Relief  Society  (ARS) 
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has  been  "charged  with  rendering  financial  assistance  to  widows  and 

n7 

orphans  of  Regular  Army  personnel."  The  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER) 
has  been  charged  since  19^-2  with  rendering  financial  assistance  to  members 
of  the  Army  on  AD  and  their  dependents,  to  include  meeting  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  dependents  of  all  Army  personnel  dying  while  on  AD;  to 
certain  classes  of  Army  retired  personnel  and  their  dependents,  to  include 
meeting  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  dependents  at  the  time  of  death  of 
such  retired  members  and  to  the  dependents  of  Army  personnel  missing  in 
action,  provided  such  assistance  does  not  conflict  with  or  duplicate  the 
financial  program  of  ARS  and/or  the  American  National  Red  Cross.  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  renders  many  varied  services  to  members  of 
the  Army  and  their  families,  including  emergency  financial  assistance, 
under  established  policies  and  in  coordination  with  AER  and  ARS.  Inter¬ 
service  reciprocal  agreements  exist  among  AER  and  similar  agencies  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force  for  reimbursable  assistance  to  members  of  other 
Services. 

The  Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  Program  has  as  its  objectives  to: 

a.  Establish  a  centrally  located  responsive  and  recognizable 
service  to  provide  information,  assistance,  and  guidance  to  members 
of  the  Army  community  in  meeting  personal  and  family  problems  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  their  own  resources. 

bo  Reduce  the  man-hours  consumed  by  commanders,  staff  officers, 
and  the  individual  soldier  in  seeking  appropriate  sources  of 
assistance  to  resolve  complex  personal  problems. 

c.  Improve  retention  of  military  personnel  by  increasing 
career  satisfaction.  68 

The  ACS  services  may  include  information  on  financial  assistance, 

housing,  transportation,  relocation,  medical  and  dental  care,  legal 

assistance,  arrival  orientation,  and  assistance  in  finding  resources  for 

solution  of  more  complex  personal  problems  such  as  handicapped  children. 

These  services  are  specifically  available  to  members  of  the  RC  on  ADT 

68 

and  their  dependents.  In  the  case  of  ACS,  appropriated  funds  may  be 
used  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  costs  of  ACS  facilities,  military 
and  civilian  personnel  costs,  and  the  costs  of  certain  travel  and  supplies 
and  equipment.  Certain  nonappropriated  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used 
in  ACS  activities  under  prescribed  conditions.  Government  funds  are  not 
appropriated  to  provide  emergency  financial  assistance  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  dependents,  and  consequently  AER  and  ARS  depend  on 
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annual  voluntary  contributions  from  members  of  the  Army  in  addition  to 
repayment  on  loans  and  income  from  investments  in  order  to  finance 
operations « 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Assuming  that  implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  involves  no  appro¬ 
priated  funds  with  resultant  impact  on  the  Active  Army  budget,  there 
would  be  only  a  minor  impact  on  the  Active  Army  and  that  would  be  a 
favorable  one.  If  the  program  is  effective,  it  will  certainly  improve 
the  image  of  the  RC  and,  therefore,  as  indicated  under  the  section  on 
Image,  will  improve  the  image  of  the  whole  Army, 

Status  in  the  RC 

Members  of  the  RC  and  their  dependents  are  not  entitled  to  assistance 
in  their  personal  affairs  (general  legal  and  financial)  while  such  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  an  inactive  status.  These  personnel  are  so  entitled  while 
serving  on  AD,  ADT,  and  AT.  Members  of  the  RC  who  have  retired  after  at 
least  20  years  of  AD  are  entitled  to  legal  assistance. 

Two  Army  publications  are  of  value  and  are  available  to-RC  personnel. 
"Your  State  and  Local  Taxes,"  DA  Pam  360-228,  contains  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  on  state  and  local  taxation  of  property,  income,  and  automobiles 

and  vehicle  registration.  "The  Army  Personal  Affairs  Handbook,"  DA  Pam 
70 

608-2,  while  summarizing  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  of  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  (most  applicable  to  Active  Army)  contains  general  information  on 
wills,  private  insurance,  and  family  support  obligations. 

Some  units  have  set  up  advisory  service  (personal  and  legal)  for 
their  members.  This,  as  in  the  case  of  family  social  activities,  has 
been  the  result  of  interest  and  initiative  of  individual  commanding 
officers  and  is  more  common  in  the  ARNG  than  the  USAR  units . 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

A  program  must  be  defined  before  costing  could  be  undertaken. 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  scope  of  assistance 
to  RC  families  with  problems. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Consideration  for  family  ranked  quite  high  among  the  surveyed 
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population.  And  in  fact,  a  principal  recommendation  of  a  recently  c'om- 
71 

pleted  RAC  study,  "Value  Conflicts  between  Civil  Society  and  Military 
Institutions,"  was: 

...That  the  Army  make  maximum  effort  in  finding  additional 
ways,  including  establishing  formal  organization  and  procedures 
at  the  unit  level,  to  enhance  the  happiness  and  security  of 
families  of  service  members  at  all  grade  levels  --  to  assure 
the  service  member  that  the  Army  cares  about  his  dependents, 
and  is  looking  toward  their  well-being  whether  or  not  duty 
separates  him  from  them.  [Emphasis  supplied] 71 

Although  this  study  is  addressed  to  Active  Army  members,  it  has  obvious 

implications  for  the  RC.  Part-time  employers  would  generally  have  no 

feel  for  this  problem.  The  uniqueness  of  the  RC  as  part-time  employers 

can  be  demonstrated  here  by  displaying  interest  in  and  awareness  of 

matters  which  affect  the  soldier  personally. 
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CAREER  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
The  RC  Proposal 


Establish  in  the  RC  a  career  counseling  program  staffed  with  in¬ 
dividuals  who  would  disseminate  factual  information  on  all  of  the  privi¬ 
leges,  benefits,  and  obligations  of  RC  duty  as  well  as  advise  the  member 
or  potential  member  of  career  advancement  and  potential. 

The  question  asked  in  the  survey  was,  "Suppose  there  were  someone 
associated  with  the  Guard  or  Reserve  to  whom  you  could  go  to  get  factual 
information  about  the  RC,  someone  who  could  properly  advise  you  on  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  Guard  or  Reserve  Duty."  Not  only  would 
this  be  a  career  counseling  program,  but  it  would  be  an  information  pro¬ 
gram  about  ARNG  and  USAR  duty. 

Survey  Results 

Item  E8  ranked  near  the  bottom  in  importance  for  all  categories  of 
RC  personnel. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Career  counseling  in  the  Active  Amy  is  considered  to  be- a  part  of 
effective  leadership  and  includes  counseling  for  reenlistment  purposes. 
Counseling  for  career  planning  requires  a  personal  interview  between  the 
commander  and  the  careerist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  factual  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice 

...to  improve  the  retention,  career  development  and  utilization 
of  enlisted  personnel  by: 

(1)  Motivating  the  individual  soldier  toward  an  Amy  career. 

(2)  Imparting  a  sense  of  belonging  and  an  understanding  of 
what  is  meant  to  be  a  careerist  [sic]. 

(3)  Presenting  infomation  on  the  many  opportunities, 
challenges,  and  benefits  of  an  Army  career. 

(4)  Dispelling  misconceptions  about  the  Amy. 

(5)  Insuring  proper  interpretation  of  the  obligations, 
rights,  privileges,  and  opportunities  that  an  Amy  career  affords. 

(6)  Instilling  confidence. 

(7)  Assisting  the  individual  in  setting  his  career  goal  and 
determining  how  to  reach  it.  72 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Amy 

Implementation  of  this  proposal  is  not  likely  to  affect  accession 

or  retention  in  the  Active  Army,  and  the  only  effect  which  can  be  foreseen 

is  the  favorable  reflection  on  the  Active  Amy  of  improved  RC. 
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Status  in  the  RC 


The  career  counseling  program  falls  in  the  general  area  of  the  Army 
command  information  program.  This  is  an  area  of  emphasis  for  the  adviser 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  help  the  RC  commanders . 

Working  together  they  are  responsible  for: 

(a)  Informing  personnel  on  a  recurring  basis  of  their  service 
obligations,  rights  on  recall  to  and  release  from  AD,  the  role  of  the 

RC  in  national  defense,  and  their  responsibilities  for  reporting  promptly 
changes  which  affect  their  reserve  status. 

(b)  Informing  personnel  as  soon  after  having  been  alerted  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  call-up  of  units  or  individuals  to  active  duty. 

Advisers  are  instructed  to  take  an  active  interest  in  this  program, 
periodically  reviewing  the  units'  efforts. 

Emphasis  in  this  area  has  varied  from  unit  to  unit  depending  on 
the  initiative  of  advisers  and  commanding  officers . 

Net  Cost  and  Effectiveness 

There  should  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government . 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  necessary  to  set  up  a  career  counseling  program 
for  RC  personnel.  If  this  program  added  a  significant  number  of  paid 
personnel  and  printed  or  filmed  information,  it  might  require  an  increase 
in  RC  appropriations . 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  incentive  relates  to  item  E8,  and  should  be  a  part  of  a  broader 

information  program.  It  ranked  quite  low  with  those  surveyed.  However, 

many  members  of  the  IRR,  particularly,  indicated  a  lack  of  awareness  of 

RC  organization  and  operations .  The  incentive  ranked  quite  high  among 

73 

Active  Duty  members  surveyed  in  the  RAC  VOLAR-72  Study,  indicating  a 
basic  interest  in  the  RC. 
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MORE  EFFECTIVE  LEADERSHIP 
The  RC  Proposal 

Improve  the  leadership  in  the  RC  units  to  make  it  more  effective 
and,  thus,  to  raise  the  morale  and  esprit  of  RC  units. 

The  question  asked  in  the  survey  was,  "Suppose  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Guard  or  Reserve  Unit  in  which  the  morale  was  very  high,  the  leader¬ 
ship  was  well  above  average,  and  you  felt  that  you  were  a  part  of  a 
highly  productive  and  active  unit."  From  survey  returns,  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  malaise  in  ARNG  and  USAR  units  (from  the  standpoint  of 
personnel  in  their  sixth  year).  Generally  speaking,  leadership  is  re¬ 
garded  as  poor,  and  morale  is  low.  This  question  was  inserted  to  try 
to  learn  the  effect  of  high  esprit  in  a  unit  to  see  if  such  an  element 
alone  would  be  encouraging  to  reenlistment;  it  is  presumed  that  high 
esprit  generally  depends  upon  the  leadership  of  the  unit. 

Survey  Results 

The  items  most  closely  related  to  this  proposal — E9,  improved  morale, 
and  E13,  improved  training — ranked  sixth  and  seventh  among  unit  personnel. 
A  number  of  other  items  relate  to  the  proposal:  E3,  proper  utilization  of 
skills — ranked  third;  the  respondent's  concept  of  meaningful  duty,  i.e., 
El,  domestic  action — ranked  first. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

...To  focus  attention  on  current  Army  leadership  issues,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  established  a  Leadership  Board  at  Ft  Bragg  in  April 
1971.  The  Board  has  undertaken  a  far-reaching  study  of  the  needs 
of  Army  leadership  instruction  and  is  directing  its  effort  toward 
the  ultimate  objective  of  a  thorough  modernizing  and  upgrading  of 
this  sort  of  training  in  the  Army  School  System.  As  a  related 
project,  the  Board  has  created  and  is  sponsoring  eight  3-man 
leadership  study  teams.  Composed  of  outstanding  officers  and  NCOs, 
those  teams  are  traveling  to  Army  installations  throughout  the 
world  to  engage  in  discussions  with  leaders  at  all  levels  in  order 
to  develop  and  disseminate  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  leadership 
in  instruction  and  in  practice.  43 

The  Army  has  underway  two  important  innovations  with  respect  to  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  (NCOs).  The  first  is  the  NCO  Education  System  which 
closely  parallels  the  three  level  in-service  educational  program  for 
career  development  of  officers,  i.e.,  basic,  advanced,  and  senior.  The 
second  innovation  is  a  system  for  improved  NCO  career  management.  The 
basic  elements  of  this  program  include  centralized  assignment  for  all 
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grades ;  centralized  promotion  selection  to  grades  E-7,  E-8,  and  E-9j  and 
centralized  classification  for  these  grades.  A  new  Enlisted  Efficiency 
Reporting  System  which  was  implemented  1  Jul  70  should  contribute  to 
selection  of  the  best  men  for  promotion. 

A  new  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  will  place  each  officer 
into  one  of  three  career  categories  and  oversee  his  development  in  that 
field.  The  objective  of  the  new  system  is  "to  improve  professional  per¬ 
formance  in  the  officer  corps  by  eliminating  nonproductive  competition, 
allowing  individuals  to  serve  in  the  area  of  their  aptitude  and  interest, 
and  fostering  higher  levels  of  technical  competence." 

74 

The  Army's  "Leadership  for  Professionals"  program  ultimately  aims 

...to  develop  leaders  who  successfully  accomplish  their  unit 
missions  while: 

.  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  officer  and  NCO  corps  and 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  individual  soldier, 

.  creating  a  climate  of  mutual  respect  in  which  soldiers 
experience  professional  growth  and  exercise  self-discipline, 

.  demonstrating  active  and  genuine  concern  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  soldiers  and  families,  , 

.  shielding  their  soldiers  from  harassment. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Approximately  25  percent  of  all  RC  unit  members  surveyed  in  the  RAC 
survey  indicated  leadership  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  items  of 
15  listed.  Although  there  were  many  comments  regarding  poor  leadership 
as  a  primary  reason  for  not  reenlisting,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that 
many  members  of  RC  units  would  enlist  in  the  Active  Army  because  of  their 
disenchantment  with  RC  leadership.  They  would  probably  just  become  full¬ 
time  civilians . 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  program  to  improve  such  leadership  is 
successful,  the  satisfaction  therefrom  and  the  resultant  higher  morale 
and  esprit  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  Army  and  improve 
its  image. 

Status  in  the  RC 

It  is  one  of  the  roles  of  the  adviser  to  stimulate  good  leadership 
in  the  unit  to  which  he  is  attached.  A  number  of  options  are  available 
for  individual  training  which  will  result  in  better  leadership.  Among 
these  are  the  USAR  schools  which  offer  NCO  leadership  courses  to  enlisted 
RC  unit  personnel  and  eligible  enlisted  personnel  in  the  IRR,  Command 
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and  General  Staff  Officer  courses  (correspondence  and  resident),  and  the 
resident  courses  at  the  Army  War  College,  US  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  and  Army  correspondence  courses. 

Of  course,  training  is  not  to  be  equated  with  good  leadership,  but 
it  is  of  great  assistance  and  stimulus. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Cost  to  the  Government  for  effective  leadership  is  not  quantifiable. 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  required  to  effect  changes  which  will  improve  RC 
leadership. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Approximately  25  percent  of  unit  members  indicated  that  this  was  an 
important  incentive.  It  has  to  do  with  professionalism,  and  is  a  major 
objective  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  (MVA)  program.  The  current  effort 
to  modernize  the  force;  to  improve  training,  maintenance,  and  storage 
sites;  to  tie  reserve  and  active  units  into  closer  association  are  all 
part  of  the  MVA  program  for  the  RC.  Meaningful  goals  should  be  established, 
however,  so  that  progress  can  be  measured  and  reported  on,  and  corrective 
action  taken  as  needed. 
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CHANGES  IN  ASSEMBLY  AND  ANNUAL  TRAINING  POLICY 
The  RC  Proposals 

This  area  of  concern  embraces  two  proposals : 

(a)  Reduce  the  frequency  of  RC  assemblies  and  increase  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  AT. 

The  survey  item  is  worded,  "Suppose  the  frequency  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  assemblies  were  reduced  and  there  were  instead  a  longer  period 
of  annual  active  duty  for  training."  This  item  presumes  no  change  in 
training  requirements.  It  was  inserted  to  elicit  the  preference  of 
individuals  for  spending  more  training  time  during  the  AT  period  rather 
than  in  assemblies  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

(b)  Reduce  the  number  or  eliminate  weekend  MUTA  and  conduct  more 
frequent  weekday  assemblies . 

The  survey  item  reads,  "Suppose  Guard  and  Reserve  units  were  to 
have  no  multiple  weekend  assemblies,  but  only  more  frequent  weekday 
assemblies."  Again  the  intent  is  not  to  change  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  assemblies,  but  to  determine  the  preference  toward  weekday  or  weekend 
meetings .  Unit  commanders  try  to  take  this  preference  into  account ;  it 
is  general  RC  policy,  however,  to  encourage  scheduling  of  more  weekend 
assemblies  on  the  assumption  that  a  concentrated  period  of  training  is 
more  effective  than  more  frequent,  shorter  periods. 

Survey  Results 

The  two  items  related  principally  to  this  proposal  are  Ell  and  E10, 
ranked  ninth  and  eleventh,  respectively.  From  11  to  15  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  in  units  chose  the  items  as  important. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Depending  on  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  to  the  AT  period,  some 
Active  Army  units  and  stations  may  have  difficulty  in  furnishing  required 
equipment,  training,  testing,  and  facilities  support  to  the  RC.  The 
second  proposal  has  no  impact  on  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

There  are  a  number  of  types  of  unit  training  presently  available. 
They  are  displayed  in  Fig.  1-6.  Each  unit  develops  a  yearly  training 
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1.  Single  training  assembly.  A  scheduled  training  assembly  of  at  least  2  hours’  duration  exclusive  of  roll  call  and  rest 
periods.  A  maximum  of  1  day’s  pay  and  1  retirement  point  is  authorized  for  each  assigned  and  attached  individual  who 
satisfactorily  completes  the  entire  assembly.  This  type  assembly  is  authorized  only  for  USAR  schools,  reinforcement 
training  units,  and  mobilization  designation  detachments  in  a  nonpay  status. 

2.  Unit  training  assembly  (UTA).  An  authorized  and  scheduled  training  assembly  of  not  less  than  4  hours’  duration 
including  roll  call  and  rest  periods.  A  maximum  of  1  day’s  pay  and  1  retirement  point  is  authorized  for  each  assigned  and 
attached  individual  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  entire  assembly.  This  type  of  assembly  is  mandatory  for  all  troop 
program  units  except  USAR  schools. 

3.  Multiple  unit  training  assembly  two  (MUTA-2).  Two  unit  training  assemblies  (8  hours)  conducted  consecutively.  A 
maximum  of  2  days’  pay  and  two  retirement  points  is  authorized  each  assigned  and  attached  individual  who  satisfactorily 
completes  the  entire  MUTA-2. 

4.  Multiple  unit  training  assembly  three  (MUTA-3).  Three  unit  training  assemblies  conducted  consecutively  on  2  successive 
days.  A  MUTA-3  may  be  conducted  with  two  periods  on  1  day  and  the  third  on  the  succeeding  or  preceding  day.  A  total 
of  3  days’  pay  and  three  retirement  point  credits  is  authorized  each  assigned  or  attached  individual  who  satisfactorily 
completes  the  entire  MUTA-3. 

5.  Multiple  unit  training  assembly  four  (MUTA-4).  Four  unit  training  assemblies  conducted  consecutively  on  successive 
days.  A  MUTA-4  may  be  conducted  with  two  UTA’s  on  each  of  2  successive  days  or  in  any  other  combination.  A 
maximum  of  4  days’  pay  and  four  retirement  point  credits  is  authorized  each  assigned  or  attached  individual  who 
satisfactorily  completes  the  entire  MUTA-4. 

6.  Multiple  unit  training  assembly  Five  (MUTA-5).  Five  unit  training  assemblies  conducted  consecutively  on  successive 
days.  A  MUTA-5  may  be  conducted  with  two  UTA’s  on  each  of  2  successive  days  with  one  being  conducted  on  the  day 
preceding,  or  the  day  following  that  2-day  period.  A  total  of  5  days’  pay  and  Five  retirement  point  credits  is  authorized 
each  assigned  or  attached  individual  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  entire  MUTA-5. 

7.  Multiple  unit  training  assembly  six  (MUTA-6).  Six  unit  training  assemblies  conducted  consecutively  on  successive  days. 
A  MUTA-6  may  be  conducted  with  two  UTA’s  on  each  of  3  successive  days.  A  total  of  6  days’  pay  and  six  retirement 
point  credits  is  authorized  each  assigned  or  attached  individual  who  satisfactorily  completes  the  entire  MUTA-6. 


Fig.  1-6 — Types  of  Unit  Training  Assemblies^6 
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program  based  on  the  commander fs  estimate  of  the  needs  of  his  unit. 
Following  the  appropriate  Army  Training  Program  for  his  type  of  unit,  he 
develops  an  annual  schedule.  Subjects  which  can  be  completed  at  home 
stations  or  local  outdoor  training  sites  are  conducted  during  IDT. 

Annual  training  provides  mission-type  training  for  two  weeks  under  field 
conditions.  Normally,  conducted  during  the  months  of  May  through  August, 
it  is  held  at  Active  Army  Installations  and  state-owned  camps. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Costs  to  the  Government  for  changes  in  assemblies  and  AT  would 
probably  be  minimal. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  is  not  required  to  effect  changes  in  annual  and  assembly 
time  and  duration.  This  is  governed  by  Army  policy. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Reduced  frequency  of  meetings  and  longer  active  training  as  an  in¬ 
centive  ranked  quite  low  with  unit  personnel  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR,  with 
10  to  15  percent  indicating  that  this  was  a  good  course  of  action.  A 
majority  of  these  members  (over  60  percent)  indicated  dissatisfaction 
with  the  effect  that  RC  membership  had  on  their  free  time  under  present 
conditions.  And  over  30  percent  of  their  members  indicated  that  this 
incursion  into  their  free  time  ranked  either  first  or  second  (of  nine 
elements)  in  importance  to  them. 

Reducing  or  eliminating  multiple  weekend  assemblies  also  ranked  low 
with  unit  personnel  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR,  with  l4  percent  indicating 
that  this  was  a  good  course  of  action.  This  would  indicate  general  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  present  system  of  conducting  training  assemblies  within 
units. 
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INTEGRATION  INTO  ACTIVE  ARMY  UNITS 
The  RC  Proposal 


Make  the  RC  unit  a  part  of  a  larger  Active  Army  unit  with  the  RC 
unit  habitually  taking  its  AT  with  the  parent  Active  Army  unit  at  its 
home  station c 

The  survey  item  reads,  "Suppose  your  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  were  an 

integral  part  of  an  Active  Army  unit,  and  your  annual  active  duty  for 

training  were  always  with  that  parent  Active  Army  unit  at  its  home  base." 

This  particular  item  is  a  part  of  concepts  Alpha  and  Bravo  in  the  Force 

75 

Alternatives  study.  It  presumes  that  RC  units  would  be  improved  with 
greater  identification  with  the  Active  Army  --  the  RC  units  have  a  home 
away  from  home. 

Survey  Results 

Training  with  an  Active  Army  unit  ranked  thirteenth,  with  only  6 
percent  of  those  in  units  choosing  it  as  important. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

This  proposal  obviously  has  no  meaning  if  one  considers  the  Active 
Army  by  itself.  However,  one  such  form  of  integration  is  currently  in 
effect  at  Ft  Hood,  Tex.  Six  RC  battalions  train  with  and  "round  out" 
the  2d  Armored  Division,  while  a  RC  brigade  trains  with  and  is  prepared 
to  join  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  Although  the  arrangement  is  still 
under  study  and  evaluation,  there  is  considerable  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  both  the  Active  Army  and  the  RC  (more  on  the  part  of  the  latter). 

There  are  other  variations  now  under  consideration  for  testing.  There 
are  also  Mutual  Support  Programs  whereby  Active  Army  units  render  ad¬ 
ministrative,  logistical,  and,  in  some  cases,  training  support  to  units 
of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  in  their  immediate  geographic  area. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Although  not  affecting  recruitment  or  retention  in  the  Active  Army, 
implementation  of  this  proposal  will  have  major  impact  on  the  Active 
Army.  Depending  on  the  relationship  established,  the  number  of  units 
involved,  and  the  method  of  implementation,  the  impact  will  vary  from 
one  of  furnishing  training  and  logistical  support  to  one  of  complete 
reorganization  of  Active  Army  units. 
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Status  in  the  RC 


At  present  Active  Army  support  of  RC  units  is  provided  only  when  a 
need  exists  which  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  RC  units. ^  Reserve 
Component  troop  program  units  may  also  participate  in  Active  Army  exer¬ 
cises  and  in  USSTRICOM  joint  field  training  exercises. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

No  additional  cost  to  the  Government  foreseen  for  integration  into 
an  Active  Army  unit. 

Legislation  Required 

Congressional  legislation  would  not  be  required  to  bring  about  a 
closer  integration  of  RC  units  with  Active  Army  units  along  the  lines  of 
the  cooperation  already  discussed  in  this  section.  If  a  sweeping  One- 
Army  program  were  put  into  effect,  legislation  would  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  integration  of  ARNG  units  might  not  be  feasible  because  of 
their  state  government  affiliation. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  proposal  ranked  very  low  with  unit  personnel  of  the  ARNG  and 
USAR,  with  only  6  percent  indicating  that  this  would  be  a  good  course  of 
action.  Yet  this  is  already  an  objective  in  the  MVA  program,  and  was 
emphasized  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  his  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  March  1971*^  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  primary  reason  for  entering  into  the  RC,  based  on  our  survey,  was 
draft  avoidance  for  5 4  percent  of  the  ARNG  personnel  and  for  63  percent 
of  USAR  unit  personnel.  Another  25  percent  went  in  to  fulfill  their 
military  obligation  at  a  time  of  their  own  choice.  In  all  cases  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Active  Army  would  not  appear  to  have  been  very  attractive. 
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IMPROVED  TRAINING 
The  RC  Proposal 

Improve  the  training  significantly  in  the  RC  to  include  better  in¬ 
struction  and  modern  facilities  and  equipment. 

The  statement  in  the  survey  reads,  "Suppose  your  Guard  and  Reserve 
training  were  significantly  improved,  including  better  instruction  and 
up-to-date  facilities,  equipment,  and  weapons."  While  the  question 
centers  on  improved  training,  it  also  includes  the  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  training.  From  the  standpoint  of  training  alone,  this  item 
could  perhaps  be  combined  with  item  19-  Then,  so  far  as  the  question 
notes  equipment,  facilities,  and  weapons,  it  perhaps  could  be  kept 
separate.  It  is  known  that  there  have  been  recent  substantial  increases 
in  issue  of  more  modern  equipment  for  RC  units,  but  it  is  suspected  units 
still  fall  short. 

Survey  Results 

Improved  training  ranks  about  seventh  across  both  ARNG  and  USAR 
units,  but  the  ARNG  unit  respondents  (25  percent)  chose  it  much  more 
frequently  than  did  USAR  unit  respondents  (12  percent). 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

In  a  message  to  all  major  Army  commands  on  30  Jun  71?  the  policy 
of  specifying  certain  training  subjects  as  mandatory  was  discontinued  as 
was  the  requirement  to  keep  official  training  records.  The  Army  intends 
to  concentrate  on  doing  only  those  things  which  matter  and  which  need  to 
be  done.  The  new  Army  Training  Policy  decentralizes  the  management  and 
conduct  of  training  by  relying  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  Judgment  of 
the  officer  corps.  The  objective  of  this  new  approach  is  Army  training 
which: 

-  is  decentralized  in  approach,  with  responsibility  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  execution  placed  in  the  hands  of  unit  commanders 

-  challenges  the  soldier  to  demonstrate  his  ability  against 
high  standards 

-  is  measured  by  testing  actual  performance 

-  is  enriched  by  the  use  of  imaginative,  challenging  exercises 
which  involve  the  individual  soldier  in  their  planning  and 
execution 

-  includes  Adventure  Training  projects  which  place  the  soldier 
in  a  relatively  unstructured  environment  and  require  him  to 
employ  his  own  initiative  to  accomplish  a  given  task.  ■ 3 
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To  provide  assistance  to  the  small  unit  leader  and  strengthen  his 

ability  to  exercise  his  expanded  training  authority,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
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established  a  Training  Board  at  Ft  Benning  in  September  1971. 

With  respect  to  facilities  and  equipment,  the  Active  Army — like  the 
RC — is  circumscribed  in  what  it  can  do  by  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
However  the  phasedown  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  the  Active  Army  make  more  Standard  A-  and  B-type  equipment 
available  for  both  the  Active  Army  and  the  RC . 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

It  is  stretching  a  point  to  believe  that  implementation  of  this 
proposal  could  exert  directly  any  appreciable  influence  on  accessions  or 
retentions  of  personnel  in  the  Active  Army.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
implementation  of  the  proposal  will  lead  to  increased  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  RC  members  and  an  improved  image  of  the  military  which  in¬ 
directly  benefits  the  Active  Army. 

Depending  on  amounts  of  money  budgeted  for  facilities  .and  for  new 
"buys"  of  equipment  for  the  RC,  these  amounts  could  well  result  in  lower 
appropriations  for  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

The  problem  of  training  and  using  old  or  obsolete  equipment  for  RC 
use  is  one  that  has  been  of  current  concern  in  DOD.  Providing  new  or 
modern  equipment  to  the  RC  has  received  high  priority.  The  Vietnam 
phase-down  has  accelerated  delivery  of  equipment.  During  FY70  RC  units 
were  issued  equipment  valued  at  $300  million  (the  most  ever  issued  in  a 
single  year).  During  the  first  half  of  FY71,  issues/allocations  amounted 
to  $471  million.  This  included  new  wheeled  vehicles,  UH-ID  Huey  and 
CH-54  Flying  Crane  helicopters,  and  sufficient  Ml6  rifles  for  the  combat 
units.  It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  training  requirement  will  be 
met  by  the  end  of  FY73.^ 

Storage  and  maintenance  facilities  limit  somewhat  the  ability  of  RC 
to  utilize  properly  this  equipment.  Military  construction  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  this  use  allow  some  expansion  and  update  of  facilities  each 
year. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  should  be  a  minimal  cost.  However,  a  program  must  be  defined 
before  costing  can  be  undertaken. 
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Legislation  Required 

New  legislative  authority  would  not  be  necessary  for  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  RC  training.  However,  Congressional  approval  for  any  increased 
RC  appropriation  to  build  new  facilities  and  update  obsolete  equipment 
would  be  required  and  is  included  in  every  year's  request  for  funds. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1.7  million  (OMA)  have  been  requested  as  part  of 
the  Project  Volunteer  funds  for  FY73  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  request  is  justified  as  an  aid  to  recruiting  and  retention  in 
the  all-volunteer  environment. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

The  majority  of  ARNG  units  are  combat  or  combat  support  type,  and 
the  current  emphasis  on  modernization  would  impact  more  favorably  on 
these  formations.  A  publicized  objective  of  the  MVA  program  is  to 
improve  the  readiness  capability  of  RC  units  through  a  modernization 
porgram  which  includes  new  equipment,  improved  training  and  storage 
sites,  and  better  training  procedures.  The  total  force  concept  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stresses  total  preparedness  for  active  and  reserve 
units,  and  indicates  as  much  similarity  as  possible  in  equipment,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  operations.  As  the  active  force  decreases  in  size  the 
modernization  of  the  reserve  structure  should  accelerate.  Obviously 
the  RC  must  establish  goals  for  equipment  phasein  and  operational  readi¬ 
ness,  in  line  with  total  Army  and  Defense  goals.  Progress  of  the  RC  in 
achieving  a  high  degree  of  readiness  will  be  and  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  administration. 
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GREATER  NUMBER  OF  WAC  IN  THE  RC 
The  RC  Proposal 

Modify  the  organizational  and  MOS  structure  of  the  RC  to  permit  a 
significantly  greater  number  of  women  (WAC)  to  join  the  RC. 

The  item  in  the  survey  is  worded,  "Suppose  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
organization  and  MOS  structure  were  modified  so  that  it  were  possible 
to  have  a  significantly  greater  number  of  women  (WAC)  as  members  of  the 
Reserve  Components Somewhat  surprisingly,  this  question  has  not  been 
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addressed  in  the  Selected  Analysis,  The  GE  TEMPO  study  of  15  Dec  71 
for  DOD  suggests  that  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  should  have  perhaps 
5  percent  women  in  the  force;  we  presume  this  means  in  the  RC  as  well. 
There  are  several  advantages  to  increasing  the  number  of  women  in  the  RC. 
It  makes  the  RC  more  interesting,  it  would  generally  add  quality  to  the 
force,  as  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  scores  of  female 
members  are  generally  higher  than  those  of  male  members,  and  the  pool 
of  women  who  have  interests  consonant  with  those  of  the  RC  has  been 
virtually  untapped. 

Survey  Results 

This  item  ranked  last  or  nearly  last  in  importance  among  all  per¬ 
sonnel  surveyed. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

General  Forsythe,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army,  in  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  March  1971 
stated,  "Consideration  is  being  given,  therefore,  to  increasing  WAC 
strength  by  approximately  5 0  percent — to  1,400  officers,  18,700  enlisted 
women. This  plan  is  still  the  objective  of  the  DA.  It  is  recognized 
that  women  have  always  served  in  a  voluntary  capacity  in  the  Army,  and 
the  prospect  of  their  increased  interest  and  participation  is  high. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

As  with  the  men,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Active  Army  and  the  RC 
would  be  competing  for  the  same  woman  since  it  is  unlikely  that  she  is 
undecided  between  joining  the  RC  and  joining  the  Active  Army.  More  likely 
she  is  undecided  between  RC  service  and  full-time  civilian  life,  or 
between  Active  Army  service  and  full-time  civilian  life.  In  particular, 

RC  service  would  be  attractive  to  married  PS  women  who  still  have  an 
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interest  in  the  military,  but  whose  status  is  now  incompatible  with  full¬ 
time  military  life. 

Even  at  the  projected  level  of  increase  of  women  in  the  Active  Army 
and  considering  a  significant  increase  of  women  in  the  RC,  this  source 
of  manpower  will  hardly  be  tapped.  The  impact  on  the  Active  Army  of 
implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  can  be  expected  to  be  minimal. 

Status  in  the  RC 

There  are,  as  yet,  few  women  in  RC  units.  As  30  Sep  71  there  were 
262  WAC  of  222,996  enlisted  personnel  in  the  USAR  units  (0.11  percent).^ 
Most  of  these  (202)  are  in  grades  E-5,  E-6,  and  E-7. 

The  ARNG  has  so  few  women  members  that  a  separate  tally  is  not  made 
by  sex.  All  of  these  joined  as  PS  enlistments.  This  may  be  related  to 
the  large  percentage  of  combat  units  in  the  ARNG. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

No  additional  cost  to  the  Government  is  expected. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  eliminate  or  change  Title  10  USC, 
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Sec  3215  which  restricts  the  number  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 

maximum  of  2  percent  of  total  strength.  A  considerable  increase  over 

present  WAC  strength  is  possible  even  with  this  low  ceiling.  The  Army 

budget  requests  a  constant  WAC  accession  of  6000  per  year  for  the  years 
78 

1971-1977. ' 

Female  accessions  to  the  RC  have  been  even  lower  (less  than  1  percent). 
The  Supreme  Court  on  22  Nov  71  has  ruled  that  discrimination  solely  oh 
the  basis  of  sex  is  unconstitutional.  No  test  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
courts  to  see  if  this  ruling  may  be  applied  to  military  jobs. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  proposal  was  the  least  attractive  of  all.  Between  2  and  3 
percent  of  guardsmen  and  reservists  in  units  felt  this  to  be  a  good  idea. 

At  present  WAC  RC  enlisted  strength  is  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
total  Army  Reserve  paid-drill  strength.  The  ASD  (M&RA),  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  March  1971,  stated,  as 
regards  RC : 

. . .We  are  placing  additional  emphasis  on  minority  and 
female  participation  in  the  Reserve  Components.  As  draft 
pressures  decline  and  waiting  lists  for  Guard  and  Reserves  g 

are  reduced,  recruiting  of  minorities  must  be  vigorously  pursued. 
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A  goal  of  the  RC  is  to  increase  WAC  enlisted  strength  to  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  within  the  next  few  years,  with  1000  being  added  by 
30  Jun  72.  Wo  firm  goal  has  yet  been  established  for  the  AKNG.  Progress 
should  be  monitored  closely. 
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ADJUSTMENTS  OF  BENEFITS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  —  IRR 
The  RC  Proposal 

All  members  of  the  IRR  would  be  obligated  to  participate  in  AT  if 
called,  with  no  other  training  obligation.  They  would  receive  benefits 
for  this  obligation  but  on  a  lesser  scale  than  the  members  of  RC  paid 
drill  units . 

The  survey  item  is  stated,  "Suppose  you  were  able  to  remain  in  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (that  is,  not  in  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit)  with 
benefits  somewhat  less  than  those  received  by  members  of  the  unit — your 
only  Reserve  Component  obligation  being  your  period  of  active  duty  train¬ 
ing,  if  called."  As  the  question  is  worded,  it  applies  to  the  IRR  and 
presumed  that  it  would  not  apply  to  RC  units;  that  is,  it  does  not 
suggest  that  standards  respecting  numbers  of  meetings  per  period  of  time 
be  reduced  in  units,  but  suggests  rather  that  those  members  in  the  IRR 
receive  some  sort  of  benefits  for  staying  voluntarily  in  the  IRR,  benefits 
proportionately  less,  however,  than  those  received  by  members  of  units. 
Survey  Results 

The  item  was  ranked  eighth  by  unit  personnel,  but  was  second  in 
importance  for  respondents  in  the  IRR  and  in  the  Stby. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Implementation  of  this  proposal  would  have  no  effect  on  accessions 
or  retentions  in  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

No  provision  is  now  made  for  providing  lesser  compensation  and/or 
benefits  for  reduced  service. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Program  must  be  defined  before  costing  could  be  undertaken.  A  sav¬ 
ing  might  occur  if  an  appreciable  number  reenlist. 

Legislation  Required 

It  is  possible  that  legislation  would  be  required  to  implement  this 
incentive.  None  has  been  formulated  at  the  present  time.  The  "Individual 
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Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  Study,  Phase  II,"  report  concludes  that  maintenance 
of  the  IRR  at  a  strength  of  650,000  in  the  MVA  environment  for  a  reasonable 
expenditure  is  not  feasible.  Results  of  the  survey  done  for  the  IRR 
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report  indicate  that  cash  incentives  (reenlistment  bonus  or  educational 
benefits)  at  the  level  of  $200  to  $300  per  year  are  cost  effective.  If 
such  incentives  were  desired,  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  them 
would  be  required. 

These  incentive  benefits  would  be  more  attractive  to  members  of 
ARNG  and  USAR  units  than  to  IRR  personnel;  this  is  because  of  the  very 
considerable  benefits  IRR  personnel  now  have  under  the  GI  Bill. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Eighty  percent  of  the  IRR  group  indicated  that  they  had  been  invol¬ 
untarily  assigned  from  the  active  forces.  Yet  3^  percent  felt  that  they 
would  be  inclined  to  remain  in  the  IRR  with  benefits  "somewhat  less 
than  those  received  by  members  of  units"  and  also  subject  to  call  for  AT. 
This  reaction  implies  that  the  Army  should  be  prepared  to  spell  out  those 
lesser  benefits  which  would  attract  this  group  and  should  plan  to  test 
the  concept. 

In  addition,  17  percent  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  unit  personnel  indicated 
a  desire  to  extend  for  the  IRR  under  the  above  conditions.  Admittedly, 
first  priority  should  be  to  encourage  unit  reenlistments,  but  the  IRR 
option  should  also  be  emphasized  if  reenlistment  fails.  The  Gilbert 
Youth  Survey  indicated  that  an  option  to  transfer  to  the  IRR  after  three 
years'  service  with  a  RC  unit  would  interest  15  percent  of  those  who  had 
initially  shown  no  desire  to  join  the  RC. 
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INCREASE  RECRUITING  FROM  ACTIVE  ARMY 
The  RC  Proposal 


Increase  the  recruiting  of  Active  Army  personnel  into  the  RC. 

Survey  Results 

Not  applicable. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Since  3  Jan  72  first-term  members  of  the  Active  Army  serving  over¬ 
seas  who  have  either  completed  8  months  of  an  unaccompanied  tour  with 
18  months  of  total  service,  or  who  have  completed  12  months  of  an  accom¬ 
panied  tour  with  24  months  of  total  service,  have  been  eligible  for 
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immediate  release  if  they  could  find  a  vacancy  in  an  ARNG  or  USAR  unit. 

Active  Army  personnel  serving  in  the  Continental  Army  of  the  US 
(CONUS)  had  been  able  to  get  out  up  to  179  days  ahead  of  ETS  by  agreeing 
to  join  a  unit  of  the  ARNG  or  USAR.  If  they  have  served  in  Vietnam, 
they  can  be  released  up  to  18  months  early  and  were  able  to  be  released 
up  to  a  year  early  if  their  ETS  was  before  31  Dec  72. 

The  numbers  of  Active  Army  personnel  that  would  be  released  early 
based  only  on  the  criteria  of  overseas  duty,  accompanied  or  unaccompanied, 
Vietnam  tours,  and  total  service  were  completely  predictable.  How  many 
personnel  would  elect  a  "still  earlier  out"  by  joining  a  RC  unit  was 
unpredictable,  and  apparently  the  large  numbers  desiring  to  do  so  haye 
had  considerable  impact  on  Army  personnel  planning.  As  of  25  Jan  72 
consideration  was  being  given  to  curtailing  this  program  because  some 
units  in  Europe  were  becoming  dangerously  under  strength.  (Program  was 
cancelled  effective  21  Feb  72.) 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  RC  will  prevail  on  an  Active  Army  member 
who  was  planning  to  reenlist  in  the  Active  Army  to  join  a  RC  instead. 

It  is  only  if  the  person  were  going  to  leave  the  Active  Army  anyway  for 
civilian  life  that  he  becomes  a  possible  candidate  for  RC  recruiting. 

Thus,  except  for  the  turbulence  created  by  the  early  release  program, 
implementation  of  the  RC  proposal  should  not  materially  affect  accessions 
or  retentions  in  the  Active  Army. 
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Status  in  the  RC 

A  test  program  was  conducted  by  CORC  in  conjunction  with  CONARC  in 
August  1971  actively  to  recruit  personnel  who  were  leaving  the  service. 
Experienced  career  counselors  were  stationed  at  Ft  Knox  and  Ft  Lewis  to 
interview  each  separatee  and  explain  the  benefits  of  RC  service.  Thirty- 
six  percent  of  those  so  counselled  were  recruited.  This  effort  was 
expanded  Army-wide  as  of  3  Jan  72.  This  is  a  relatively  inexpensive 
program  with  more  than  offsetting  returns  in  saving  of  training  cost . 
Selected  RC  personnel  were  placed  on  special  ADT  for  a  2-year  period  to 
serve  as  career  counselors.  After  a  special  training  course  in  December 
1971,  they  were  stationed  at  the  25  installations  which  have  the  highest 
number  of  separatees.  All  other  installations  which  process  personnel 
for  discharge  have  received  information  packets  and  instructions  to  have 
Active  Army  career  counselors  interview  the  men.  In  the  first  week 
(3  to  7  Jan  72),  2178  men  were  assigned  to  RC  units. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

A  definition  of  the  program  must  be  made  before  costing  can  be 
undertaken. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  not  be  required  to  increase  the  recruiting  of 
Active  Army  personnel  into  the  RC.  It  is  presently  a  part  of  the  pre¬ 
sentation  made  to  these  personnel  at  ETS.  Emphasis  on  such  recruitment 
of  PS  personnel  varies  with  the  need  of  the  RC. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

During  1971  there  were  only  2600  accessions  from  active  forces  into 
the  RC.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1972,  with  the  special  emphasis  on 
recruiting  tied  in  with  early  discharge,  19,000  men  have  joined,  two-thirds 
with  ARNG  and  one-third  with  USAR  units .  However  the  terms  of  enlistment 
have  been  mostly  for  about  12-to  18  months,  rather  than  for  the  desired 
6  years. 

Prior  to  the  recent  recruiting  effort  described  above,  only  about 

1  percent  of  the  USAR  unit  accessions  were  from  the  Active  Army.  Based 
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on  the  current  RAC  V0LAR-72  Active  Army  survey,  the  potential  for  RC 
enlistment  is  considerably  greater.  For  example,  about  20  percent  of 
grades  E-l  to  E-5  Active  Army  soldiers  indicated  that  they  probably  or 
definitely  would  join  the  ARNG  or  the  USAR. 
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RESERVE  COMPONENT  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 
The  RC  Proposal 

Establish  an  information  program  to  reach  each  member  of  the  RC  at 
least  once  annually  to  insure  that  he  is  kept  up  to  date  with  respect  to 
his  benefits,  obligations,  and  choices.  The  program  must  start  with 
adequate  briefings  and  handout  materials  as  the  individual  is  about  to 
enter  the  RC,  either  from  civilian  life  or  from  the  Active  Army  or  from 
the  RC  of  another  service. 

This  item  is  related  to  question  18.  Many  members  of  the  IRR  do 
not  really  regard  themselves  as  being  a  part  of  the  RC.  It  appears  that 
some  sort  of  information  program — for  example,  a  quarterly  flier  to 
members  of  the  IRR — could  acquaint  such  nonactive  members  with  their 
rights  and  their  obligations,  and  if  such  a  document  were  sent  to  all 
RC  members  it  could  also  acquaint  them  with  the  benefits  of  more  active 
participation. 

Survey  Results 

Not  applicable. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Proper  implementation  of  this  proposal  will  require  revision  of 
briefings  and  procedures  at  transfer  activities. 

Status  in  the  RC 

Active  Army  advisers  to  RC  units  are  charged  as  part  of  their  duties 
to  assist  unit  commanders  in  informing  personnel  on  a  recurring  basis  of 
their  service  obligations,  their  rights  on  recall  to  and  release  from 
AD,  the  continuing  role  of  the  RC  in  national  defense,  and  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  reporting  promptly  any  changes  which  affect  their  RC 
status .  They  are  also  to  inform  unit  members  periodically  of  any  changes 
in  the  Army  or  other  defense  actions  that  affect  them. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

The  program  must  be  defined  before  costing  can  be  undertaken. 
Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  not  be  required  to  establish  additional  RC  infor¬ 
mation  programs.  Congressional  approval  of  requests  for  appropriations 
would  be  necessary  if  this  were  to  involve  great  additional  cost. 
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Political  and  Social  Implications 

"A  plan  for  managerial  action  should  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  for 
communicating  it  to  those  who  will  be  affected;  reliance  upon  mutual 
mind  reading  is  inadequate."^'*' 

As  we  move  forward  to  an  all-volunteer  environment,  the  changes 
which  are  to  be  implemented  in  goals,  policies,  and  programs  for  the 
RC  will  necessitate  development  of  a  timely  coordinated  information  pro¬ 
gram,  addressed  to  reservists,  potential  reservists,  and  to  the  general 
public.  The  importance  of  the  information  plan  and  its  execution  should 
not  be  underestimated,  and  communication  takes  place  internally  at  all 
levels,  from  the  Pentagon  to  the  unit,  downward  and  upward,  and  exter¬ 
nally  to  the  public. 

The  current  counseling  program  with  the  active  forces,  the  recruit¬ 
ing  and  advertising  campaign,  the  approach  being  taken  to  employers  are 
all  part  of  an  information  program  based  on  current  conditions.  A  wider 
program  should  be  prepared  which  addresses  specific  target  groups — in¬ 
ternally,  as  for  example  IRR  members,  and  externally,  as  for  example 
organizations  such. as  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  The  program  should  be  a  continuous  one,  including  such  variables 
as  the  target  audience,  the  timing,  the  method  or  media  to  be  used,  and 
the  amount  and  type  of  information  to  be  given  and  to  be  received.  Com¬ 
munication  is  two-way  and  must  be  planned  for  in  this  way.  The  survey 
itself,  of  course,  provides  a  means  of  communicating  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally.  Misconceptions,  misapprehensions,  unawareness  should  be 
anticipated  and  dealt  with. 
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STANDBY  DRAFT  FOR  RC 


The  RC  Proposal 

Maintain  draft  machinery  in  a  standby  status  to  be  used  if  the 
strength  of  the  RC  falls  significantly  below  mandated  levels  in  the 
volunteer  environment. 

This  item  was  not  included  in  the  survey  instrument  because  it  was 

felt  it  would  be  too  sensitive  and  might  excite  unfavorable  reaction 

among  respondents.  The  standby  draft  procedure  has  been  described  in 
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some  detail  in  the  Selected  Analysis  (incl  ll).  The  concept  is  that 
the  draft  machinery  would  be  used  to  draft  into  the  RC  if  RC  strengths 
fell  significantly  below  the  mandated  levels  in  a  volunteer  environment. 
Four  different  options  are  described  in  the  Selected  Analysis,  those 
options  in  which  the  individual  volunteers  entitling  him  to  choice  of 
MOS  and  shorter  service  commitment. 

Survey  Results 

Not  applicable. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  official  position  of  the  DOD  as  recorded  by  the  ASD  (M&RA)  is 
as  follows: 

After  the  induction  authority  prescribed  in  the  law 
has  been  terminated,  and  subsequently,  it  is  determined 
that  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  cannot  be 
met  through  voluntary  programs  alone  and  that  additional 
manpower  is  needed  to  insure  the  national  security,  the 
administration  believes  that  authority  to  reinstate  the 
draft  should  came  from  the  Congress.  However  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  authority  presently  prescribed  in  the  law, 
other  than  the  authority  to  induct,  should  remain  in 
effect  after  the  authority  to  induct  has  been  terminated 
so  that  inductions  could  proceed  with  a  minimum  of  delay 
should  they  become  necessary  and  are  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

The  mere  existence  of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  a  standby 
status  whether  for  RC  only  or,  as  is  more  likely,  for  all  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  is  not  likely  to  impact  on  the  Active  Army.  Of 
course,  the  need  to  implement  the  draft  for  the  Active  Army  signals 
the  failure  of  the  all-volunteer  force  and  negates  the  very  environment 
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of  this  study.  If  the  draft  must  be  implemented  only  for  the  RC,  it 
must  be  because  the  all-volunteer  concept  is  working  for  the  Active 
Army,  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  significant  impact  by  drafting 
for  the  RC.  However,  under  this  last  set  of  circumstances  there  could 
be  the  unusual  situation  where  the  Active  Army  could  be  the  recipient  of 
"draft-induced"  volunteers  attempting  to  avoid  being  drafted  into  the 
RC.  If  the  draft  had  to  be  implemented  for  both  the  Active  Army  and 
the  RC,  again  it  would  mean  the  end  of  the  all- volunteer  experiment, 
and  it  must  be  assumed  that  numbers  of  personnel  available  to  the  Active 
Army  will  be  in  accordance  with  established  requirements  and  priorities. 

Status  in  the  RC 

At  present  there  is  no  draft  of  personnel  into  the  RC  nor  is  there 
legal  authority  to  do  so.  Some  states  have  the  power  to  draft  into  the 
state  guard  for  state  duty. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Assuming  a  skeletal  Selective  Service  office  for  the  RA  is  main¬ 
tained,  there  would  be  minimal  additional  cost  for  a  Reserve  standby 
draft. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  to  maintain  the  Selective  Service  System  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  bill  which  became  PL  92-129*  Specifically  it  amends  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  as  follows: 

If  at  any  time  calls  under  this  section  for  the  induction  of 
persons  for  training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  dis¬ 
continued  because  the  Aimed  Forces  are  placed  on  an  all¬ 
volunteer  basis  for  meeting  their  active  duty  manpower  needs, 
the  Selective  Service  System,  as  it  is  constituted  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Subsection  (29)  shall  nevertheless  be 
maintained  as  an  active  standby  organization  with  (l)  a  com¬ 
plete  registration  and  classification  structure  capable  of 
immediate  operation  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  and 
(2)  personnel,  adequate  to  reinstate  immediately  the  full 
operation  of  the  System,  including  military  reservists  who 
are  trained  to  operate  such  System  and  who  can  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  such  purpose  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  10 

Further  amendment  guarantees  the  necessary  funds  for  operation  of 
this  system. 
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Registration  of  male  citizens  and  resident  aliens  is  required  under 
Sec  3  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  as  amended,  originally  passed  in 
1948. 

Authority  to  induct  into  the  active  forces  expires  by  law  (PL  92- 
129)  on  1  Jul  73 o  Legislation  has  never  been  passed  to  draft  men  into 
the  EC.  It  may  be  legally  permissible  under  the  broad  language  of  the 
existing  laws.  Congressional  approval  of  such  a  politically  sensitive 
action  would  certainly  be  requested. 

82 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Gates  Commission,  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  emergency  or  wartime  conscription  is  well-established. 

The  question,  still  open  for  Supreme  Court  decision,  is  whether  the 
power  to  conscript  derives  from  the  clause  that  ’’Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  wars”  or  "Congress  has  the  power  to  raise  Armies."  If  it 
derives  from  the  latter  power,  then  peacetime  induction  is  constitutional. 
The  Gates  Report  further  states,  "There  is  a  fair  body  of  opinion  that 
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the  constitutional  authority  for  peacetime  conscription  is  ambiguous." 

The  Selective  Service  plans,  depending  upon  the  funds  available, 
to  continue  in  operation,  register  all  newly-eligible  males,  conduct  a 
random  sequence  lottery  of  birthdates  each  year,  establish  a  pool  of 
men  in  the  1-A  category,  arrange  for  their  pre-induction  physical  and 
mental  qualifying  examinations,  and  have  orders  typed  and  addressed  to 
this  pool,  ready  for  orders  to  induct  in  event  of  an  emergency. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

Oo 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
(Burke  Marshall  Commission)  in  1967  mentioned  the  possibility  of  using 
the  draft  to  maintain  RC  strength.  The  recommendation  stated:  "If 
strength  of  units  [reserve]  cannot  be  maintained,  then  eligible  regis¬ 
trants  [are]  to  be  inducted  into  the  Reserve  to  discharge  their  military 

Oq 

obligation." 

As  recently  as  15  Feb  72,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  mentioned  the 
possibility  again  in  his  annual  report^  to  the  Congress.  He  qualified 
his  remarks  by  observing  that  this  draft  was  not  absolutely  essential 
at  this  point.  He  highlighted  the  important  role  that  he  envisaged  for 
the  RC  in  the  future  and  mentioned  that  with  draft  pressure  already 
being  removed  reserve  forces  strength  has  dropped  44,722  below  the 
authorized  level. 
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There  has  not  been  much  public  reaction  to  date  on  the  draft  possi¬ 
bility  referred  to  by  the  Secretary.  However,  we  can  anticipate  that 
all  of  the  arguments  used  to  support  discontinuing  the  draft  for  the 
active  forces  will  also  be  introduced  when  a  firm  RC  draft  proposal  is 
presented  to  the  Congress. 

Strong  reaction  has  already  been  voiced  by  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
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ciation  in  its  February  1972  issue  of  The  National  Guardsman.  The 
final  paragraphs  of  the  editorial  on  the  inside  front  cover  state: 

Without  going  into  the  questionable  constitutionality 
of  a  Draft  proposal,  nor  the  highly  impractical  nature  of 
such  an  attempt,  considering  the  dual  State-Federal  status 
of  the  National  Guard,  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  head  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  told  the  Adjutants  General  at 
their  mid-Winter  meeting  in  January  that  it  "would  be  bad 
for  the  Guard,  and  a  calamity  for  Selective  Service.  The 
saddest  part  would  be  bringing  reluctant  kids  into  what 
you  now  consider  a  proud  outfit." 

Our  tradition,  our  needs,  our  pride — and  the  law  of 
the  land — all  support  our  opposition  to  use  of  a  Draft  to 
fill  our  National  Guard  units. ^ 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  appear  to  be  several  very  practical 
reasons  why  a  draft  for  the  RC  would  be  complicated  if  not  completely 
impractical. 

If  a  local  RC  unit  were  at  authorized  strength,  no  one  in  that  area 
would  be  drafted.  If  it  were  below  strength,  the  young  men  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  area  (50  miles  or  90  minutes  travel  time)  would  be  vulnerable  to 
be  drafted.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  the  draft,  they  could  move  to 
another  area  where  there  was  no  RC  unit  or  where  RC  units  were  at  auth¬ 
orized  strength. 

If  a  young  man  chose  to  refuse  induction  into  the  local  RC  unit,  the 
local  police  and  courts  would  have  to  become  involved.  This  could  well 
lead  to  agitation  to  do  away  with  the  local  RC  unit  or  failure  to  enforce 
draft  actions. 

Since  only  certain  MOS  requirements  would  have  to  be  filled,  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination  by  skills,  education,  or 
other  criteria  as  to  who  would  be  drafted  into  the  local  unit. 

The  importance  of  a  strong  incentives  program,  with  its  measured 
effectiveness,  emerges  quite  clearly  if  the  program  is  indeed  to  forestall 
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the  draft.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  referred  to  higher  pay  and  accel¬ 
erated  recruiting  as  the  first  step  in  building  up  RC  strength.  He 
indicated  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  request  authority  for  bonuses 
to  stimulate  enlistments.  The  draft  issue,  then,  is  tied  in  to  an  in¬ 
centives  program.  At  this  writing  no  funds  have  been  allocated  for  this 
program  for  FY73- 
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RESERVE  C  CM  PONE NT  ENLISTMENT  OPTIONS 


The  RC  Proposal 

Broaden  the  range  of  enlistment  options  available  for  persons  en¬ 
listing  in  the  RC  with  benefits  varying  with  the  degree  of  commitment 
and  the  type  of  RC  service  selected. 

This  item  suggests  that  a  range  of  enlistment  options  be  available 
for  persons  coming  into  the  RC,  both  those  from  the  active  service  and 
those  having  no  prior  service.  Such  options  would  include  varying 
levels  of  obligations  for  varying  degrees  of  camnitment.  This  proposal 
would  be  related  to  items  25  and  29.  The  options  might  vary  with  the 
length  of  service  commitment  and  would  be  related  to  an  enlistment 
bonus,  to  choice  of  MOS,  and  to  the  intensity  of  RC  training  to  which 
one  is  committed. 

Survey  Results 

Not  applicable. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

2 

The  6-year  military  obligation  is  imposed  by  law  on  every  male 
individual  under  age  26  who  enters  the  military  service,  whatever  com¬ 
ponent  he  enters,  and  whether  he  volunteers  or  is  drafted.  Within  the 
Active  Army  the  discussion  of  enlistment  options  has  centered  on  those 
options  which  allow  a  volunteer  for  combat  arms  to  select  his  location 

6  43 

or  unit  of  service.  ?  The  introduction  of  further  options  is  not 
expected  to  be  limited  to  the  combat  arms,  but  focused  on  any  field 
temporarily  undersubscribed.  Nowhere,  however,  does  it  appear  that  the 
Active  Army  considers  it  necessary  to  obtain  legislative  relief  from 
the  6-year  obligation.  This  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  considering  Active  Army  duty  only,  a  man  already  has  an  option  of 
enlisting  for  2,  3>  or  4  years,  with  the  remainder  of  his  6  years  to  be 
served  in  the  RC  in  various  ways  prescribed  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
years  of  Active  Army  service  and  some  measure  of  choice.  In  contrast, 
the  REP-63  must  serve  a  6-year  enlistment  in  an  ARNG  or  USAR  unit. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Insofar  as  the  RC  obtain  relief  from  the  legislative  requirement 
for  6  years  of  service  and  the  Active  Army  does  not  obtain  this  relief, 
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the  result  is,  in  effect,  a  Reserve  Service  Obligation  clause  as  a  part 
of  the  Active  Army  contract.  Granted  that  under  these  circumstances 
this  would  probably  be  service  in  the  Stby,  nevertheless  there  could  be 
sizeable  numbers  who  would  want  to  try  the  Active  Army  for  2  or  3  or 
even  4  years,  but  would  be  reluctant  to  acquire  the  additional  liability 
for  call-up  inherent  in  being  in  the  Stby. 

In  the  event  that  the  RC  and  the  Active  Army  received  relief  from 
the  legislative  requirement  for  6  years  of  service,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  enlistments  to  increase  in  the  Active  Army  since  the  advan¬ 
tages  would  ostensibly  remain  the  same  but  the  obligations  would  be 
lessened.  Without  some  form  of  Reserve  Service  Obligation  clause,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  almost  certain  the  RC  (at  least  the  IRR  and  Stby)  would 
suffer. 

If  the  RC  enlistment  options  take  other  forms  within  the  framework 
of  the  6-year  service  requirement,  the  impact  on  the  Active  Army  can  be 
expected  to  be  minimal. 

Status  in  the  RC 

A  service  obligation  may  be  contractual  (assumed  by  enlistment)  or 
statutory  (imposed  by  law). 

All  persons  whose  initial  enlistment  commenced  after  11  Aug  63 
incur  a  6-year  service  obligation  in  a  RC.  Service  obligation  may  be 
fulfilled  in  any  of  a  variety  of  ways. 

Personnel  who  have  already  completed  military  service  may  enlist 
in  the  RC  for  less  than  6  years. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Costing  cannot  be  accomplished  until  the  program  has  been  defined. 
Legislation  Required 

2 

Legislation  would  be  required  to  change  Title  10  USC,  Sec  651  to 
allow  initial  NPS  enlistment  options  for  less  than  6  years.  No  such 
legislation  has  been  drafted  or  requested  at  this  time. 

Political  and  Social  Implication 

Enlistment  options — which  include  varying  terms  of  enlistment  for 
varying  amounts  of  bonuses,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  those  possessing 
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critical  skills — have  been  legislated  by  the  Congress.  The  proposals 
have  been  generally  publicized  by  the  media  and  by  Army  spokesmen.  In 
fact,  the  publicity  may  well  have  an  impact  on  potential  enlistees  by 
creating  a  let' s-wait-and-see  attitude.  And  of  course,  within  the  Army 
budget  priorities  become  important  and  are  reflected  in  the  amount  of 
money  actually  earmarked  for  bonuses  for  FY73-  In  any  event,  as  with 
other  new  programs,  the  Army  must  be  prepared  to  test  and/or  measure 
the  effects  of  any  options.  The  results  will  be  of  much  general  in¬ 
terest. 
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ENLISTMENT  BONUS 


The  RC  Proposal 

Pay  a  bonus  of  $600  for  a  first-term  6-year  enlistment  contract. 

Only  reenlistment  was  considered  in  the  initial  survey.  A  question 
dealing  with  an  enlistment  bonus  of  $600  for  a  6-year  term  of  service 
was  included  in  the  first-year  personnel  survey  instrument.  This  amount 
for  a  6-year  enlistment  is  considered  to  be  comparable  in  scale  to  the 
kind  of  enlistment  bonuses  suggested  for  the  Active  Army. 

Survey  Results 

Survey  responses  indicated  a  potential  net  enlistment  increment  of 
lk  percent  (combined  average  of  all  ARNG  and  USAR  responses)  if  an  en¬ 
listment  bonus  of  $600  were  offered.  It  ranked  ninth  of  11  economic 
incentives  to  enlistment  as  measured  by  the  RAC  survey  of  first-year 
personnel. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

A  proposed  enlistment  bonus  for  the  Active  Army  is  designed  to 
attract  first- term  enlistees  into  the  combat  arms.  On  completion  of 
training  and  award  of  a  combat  or  ccmbat-related  MOS,  $1000  is  paid. 
Successive  payments  of  $1000  are  paid  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
payment  up  to  a  total  of  $3000  for  a  3-year  enlistment.  Congress  has 
authorized  such  a  bonus  (PL  92-129)^  subject  to  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  of  1  Mar  72  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  prescribed  no  such  regulations. 

Impact  of  RC  Proposal  on  Active  Army 

Although  the  proposed  Active  Army  bonus  is  limited  to  enlistment 
in  the  combat  arms,  the  RC  proposal  is  not  so  limited.  The  nature  of 
the  RC  is  such  that  such  a  limitation  would  be  discriminatory  with 
respect  to  component  and  geographical  area.  The  great  majority  of 
reserve  combat  units  are  in  the  ARNG,  while  the  USAR  consists  mostly 
of  support  units  and  individual  reinforcements.  Reserve  combat  units 
are  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  US,  and  a  reservist  is 
limited  in  choice  to  those  types  of  units  in  his  own  immediate  geo¬ 
graphical  location.  Further  there  is  not  now  any  indication  that  the 
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combat  arms  of  the  RC  rather  than  other  technical  skills  will  be  suffer¬ 
ing  the  expected  shortages.  For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  the  combat 
arms  limitation  in  the  Active  Army  proposed  bonus  is  of  no  direct  conse¬ 
quence  as  can  be  seen  below. 

If  the  Active  Army  does  not  implement  an  enlistment  bonus,  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  RC  proposal  probably  will  not  greatly  affect  the 
Active  Army  because  they  have  essentially  different  target  groups,  and 
the  size  of  the  RC  proposed  bonus  taken  together  with  the  commitment 
period  is  not  deemed  sufficient  inducement  to  make  people  switch  groups. 

If  the  Active  Army  implements  an  enlistment  bonus,  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  RC  bonus  would  be  negligible.  Quite  aside  from  having 
essentially  different  target  groups,  the  disparity  in  the  commitment 
period  and  the  further  disparity  in  the  size  of  the  bonus  insure  that 
the  effect  of  implementing  this  RC  proposal  will  be  negligible  for  those 
who  might  be  thinking  of  joining  the  combat  arms  of  the  Active  Army. 

Status  in  the  RC 

At  present  there  is  no  enlistment  bonus  offered  in  the  RC  for 
initial  enlistments. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Net  cost  and  cost  effectiveness  ranking  was  not  calculated  for  the 
enlistment  incentives  on  the  same  basis  as  the  reenlistment  incentives. 
Based  on  the  average  predicted  number  of  NPS  enlistees  required  per  year, 
a  $600  enlistment  bonus  might  cost  $9  million  per  year  for  each  component. 

Legislation  Required 

Some  legal  authority  for  an  enlistment  bonus  may  now  exist  in  the 
Congressional  authority,  granted  in  PL  92-129,^"°  to  pay  an  enlistment 
bonus  of  not  more  than  $3000  to  any  "person  who  enlists  in  any  combat 
element  of  an  armed  force  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years."  This 
authority  is  at  best  ambiguous,  no  appropriations  to  fund  such  a  bonus 
have  been  made,  and  the  authority  expires  on  1  Jul  73* 

3  4 

In  the  DOB  substitute  for  S  l470/HR  6051^  #  provisions  have  been 
added  to  encompass  an  enlistment  bonus  which  is  in  addition  to  the 
already-provided  reenlistment  bonus.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  found  under  the  section  dealing  with  the  re-up  bonus,  the 
following  points  anent  an  enlistment  bonus  are  made: 
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(a)  The  authorization  to  give  "special  pay  to  persons  who  have  not 
previously  been  members  of  an  armed  force  or  a  National  Guard  or  Reserve 
component  thereof.  Such  persons  accepted  for  enlistment  must  agree  to 
remain  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years . " 

(b)  The  amounts  of  special  pay  would  be  $2200  for  a  person  possess¬ 
ing  a  critical  skill  and  $1100  for  anyone  else  for  a  6-year  enlistment. 
Lesser  payments  for  shorter  periods  are  also  authorized. 

(c)  Various  methods  of  payment  are  authorized,  and  a  ceiling  of  12 

.  2 

years  military  service  as  computed  under  Title  10,  USC,  Sec  1332  during 

which  eligibility  for  such  special  pay  exists. 

(d)  The  maximum  total  amount  payable  to  one  individual  is  restricted 
to  $3300  for  enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses  paid  for  service  not  to 
exceed  a  total  period  of  12  years. 

(e)  Provision  is  made  for  ordering  personnel  to  AD  who  accept  the 
bonus  and  fail  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  issue  has  been  treated  under  Enlistment  Options,  above.  The 
selection  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  bonus(es),  the  timing,  the 
amounts,  the  publicity  attendant  are  all  important  aspects  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  bonus. 
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POST  EXCHANGE  AND  COMMISSARY  PRIVILEGES 


The  RC  Proposal 

Extend  to  all  paid-drill  members  of  the  RC  full-time  PX  and  commis¬ 
sary  privileges  for  them  and  their  dependents. 

At  the  present  time,  EX  and  commissary  privileges  are  available 
only  when  the  individual  is  on  AD  training,  or  on  AT,  and  after  a  RC 
member  has  become  eligible  to  draw  retirement  pay.  The  advantage  of  PX 
and  commissary  privileges  often  is  regarded  as  not  being  very  great,  and 
it  might  well  be  that  such  could  be  offered  to  RC  personnel  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  without  it  being  very  costly.  It  probably  would  not  be  rea¬ 
sonable  to  consider  the  establishment  of  additional  PX’s  and  commissaries 
just  to  accommodate  RC  personnel. 

Survey  Results 

Mentioned  frequently  in  write-in  responses. 


Status  in  the  Active  Army 

These  privileges  are  now  available  to  members  of  the  Active  Army 
and  their  dependents. 


Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

This  proposal  is  limited  for  current  discussion  purposes  to  paid- 
drill  Army  reservists  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility  on  an  incremental 
basis.  There  are  660,000  paid-drill  Army  reservists  distributed  as 

85 
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follows:  J  ARNG — 400,000;  USAR — 260,000. 

Assuming  a  ratio  of  1.2  dependents  per  member, ^  the  total  paid- 
drill  strength  plus  dependents  is  1,452,000.  The  RAC  surveys  indicate 
that  on  the  average  55  percent  of  the  reservists  are  married.  This 
then  results  in  a  PX  and  commissary  population  of  363,000  families  plus 
297,000  single  reservists  shopping  for  a  total  population  of  1,452,000. 

Some  72  Army  commissary  stores  now  serve  about  686,757  military 

86 

families  authorized  to  use  such  facilities.  This  is  an  average  of 
9538  families  per  store.  Operations  under  these  conditions  have  led  to 
long  waiting  lines  at  checkout  stands,  and  at  Ft  Knox,  Ky.,  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  required  50  to  60  people  to  be  kept  waiting  outside  the  building 
at  peak  hours  for  room  to  get  inside  the  store.  This  has  led  to  stores 
going  to  a  54-hour,  6-day  work  week,  and  even  Sunday  operations,  in  an 
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attempt  to  ease  the  situation.  Small  and  sometimes  uneconomical  annexes 
have  been  established  with  fast  moving  items  for  customer  convenience 
and  to  alleviate  crowding  at  main  stores.  The  Army  has  requested  funds 
from  Congress  to  build  new  commissaries  at  three  of  the  Army's  largest 
posts — “Fts  Knox,  Hood,  and  Campbell.  Based  on  a  CONARC  average  estimated 
monthly  expenditure  of  $125  per  family,  it  is  estimated  that  some  of 
these  stores  are  meeting  only  50  percent  of  their  customer  needs. 

The  potential  additional  load  of  363*000  families  represents  an 
increase  of  some  53  percent.  Admittedly,  many  families  of  reservists 
are  not  geographically  located  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
these  privileges  even  if  they  are  granted,  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  impact  on  the  system  will  be  great.  Moreover  this  same 
fact  of  geographical  location  results  in  an  inequity  among  the  reservists 
since  the  benefits  would  be  derived  only  by  those  reservists  who  happen 
to  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  commissary  or  PX. 

The  fact  that  access  could  be  granted  to  all  DOD  shopping  facilities 
would  not  materially  alleviate  the  overcrowding  situation  as  the  number 
of  families  being  added  to  the  DOD  facilities  increases  to  around  573*550 
by  virtue  of  adding  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  RC  in  paid-drill  status. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  use  of  EX' s  appears  to  be  somewhat 
different.  Officials  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES) 
indicate  that,  in  general,  there  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  problem 

Qrj 

in  absorbing  the  additional  customer  load.  This  could  be  done  by  ex¬ 
panding  operating  hours  even  more  than  has  been  done  in  recent  months. 
Specific  problems  would  be  encountered,  however,  in  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  areas  where  there  exists  the  unfortunate  combination  of  large 
numbers  of  RC  personnel  and  only  a  few  small  EX  facilities. 

Recognizing  that  EX  facilities  are  not  conveniently  located  for  all 

members  of  RC,  a  few  survey  respondents  suggested  that  a  mail  order 

system  be  established.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  such  a  system  is 

under  preliminary  study  by  AAFES,  and,  if  it  is  ever  implemented, 

officials  indicate  they 'would  be  pleased  to  have  the  additional  customers. 

31 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  there  is  other  evidence  that  ex¬ 
change  facilities  are  already  strained  beyond  their  capabilities,  and 
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additional  patrons  would  be  an  added  burden.  In  view  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  evidence  and  in  consideration  of  the  informality  and  on-the-spot 
nature  of  the  AAFES  responses ,  it  would  appear  advisable  to  make  a  more 
detailed  investigation  of  this  proposal  before  any  final  decision  is 
made. 

Status  in  the  RC 

PX  and  commissary  privileges  are  available  to  reservists  (and 
their  dependents)  who  are  drawing  retired  pay,  and  to  RC  personnel  on 
ADT  or  AT. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

EX  and  commissary  privileges  pose  no  additional  monetary  cost  to 
the  Government,  but  the  loss  in  services  and,  possibly,  the  privilege 
itself  could  be  costly. 

Legislation  Required 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  new  legislation  would  be  required 
to  extend  full  HC  and  commissary  privileges  to  the  RC.  Some  authority 
may  exist  under  present  law.  The  Judge  Advocate  General* s  Office  has 
not  yet  been  asked  for  an  official  position  on  this  question.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  economic  and  political  effects  would  make  it  advisable  to  request 
Congressional  approval  of  such  an  extension. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

If  a  proposal  is  made  to  extend  these  privileges  to  RC  personnel 
on  a  full-time  basis,  then  lobbyists  representing  retail  outlets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Army  posts  will  make  themselves  heard.  In  fact  the  whole 
issue  of  having  PX*s  and  commissaries  for  military  personnel  might  well 
be  brought  out  for  discussion. 

31 

The  Interagency  Committee,  in  addressing  the  reserve  retirement 
subsystem,  treated  the  matter  of  medical,  exchange,  and  commissary 


*It  should  be  noted  that  the  "additional  patrons"  to  which  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee  refers  are  only  those  reservists  who  are  eligible  for 
retirement  and  who  might  elect  to  receive  their  annuities  before  age 
60.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  considering  all  active  and  retired  re¬ 
servists  . 
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privileges.  In  brief,  noting  that  the  facilities  involved  are  already 

overtaxed,  the  committee  felt  that  further  liberalization  of  privileges 

is  unwarranted.  A  different  view  was  expressed  by  the  Chief  of  the 

88 

National  Guard  Bureau  when  he  stated  that  "a  lot  of  people  in  the 

Guard"  felt  that  it  would  help  retention  "if  post  exchange  and  commissary 

88 

privileges  were  extended  to  reservists  on  a  general  basis." 

Another  aspect  is  the  potential  impact  of  welfare  funds  generated 
through  the  earnings  of  the  exchange  revenue  fund  if  utilized  by  RC  per¬ 
sonnel.  Active  duty  personnel  can  enjoy  the  support  of  these  welfare 
funds  for  gymnasiums,  libraries,  craft  shops,  charitable  activities  and 
other  related  purposes.  A  similar  program  designed  around  RC  needs  might 
be  examined.  Such  a  program  would  also  support  the  need  for  extra-mili¬ 
tary  activities  involving  families,  discussed  previously. 
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WINTER  ANNUAL  TRAINING 


The  RC  Proposal 

Authorize  periods  of  AT  in  the  winter  months  to  accommodate  those 
individuals ,  such  as  farmers,  who  have  their  busiest  work  season  during 
the  summer  and  those  individuals  who  otherwise  would  lose  vacation  time. 
Reserve  Component  members  often  suggest  that  the  summer  period  of  AD 
interferes  with  vacation  schedules  and  sometimes  with  seasonal  work, 
especially  for  those  persons,  say,  who  are  farmers.  The  proposal  is 
made  that  AT  be  conducted  also  during  winter  months. 

Survey  Results 

Mentioned  in  write-in  responses. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

Not  applicable. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  determining  whether  a  unit 
should  take  its  AT  during  the  summer  or  winter  periods  or  at  which  post 
it  would  be  able  to  train  during  the  winter,  many  RC  units  take  their 
AT  at  Active  Army  installations  and  receive  Active  Army  support  in  the 
form  of  equipment,  testing  teams,  maintenance  facilities,  etc.  Whether 
winter  AT  periods  benefit  the  Active  Army  units  by  tending  to  distribute 
the  support  workload  over  time  or  whether  it  adversely  affects  the 
Active  Army  units  by  adding  additional  units  to  be  supported  depends  on 
where  and  when  the  RC  unit  had  taken  its  AT  previously  and  its  support 
requirements. 

Status  in  the  RC 

56 

Most  units  attend  AT  during  the  period  May  through  August.  Some 
units  presently  train  in  the  winter,  most  notably  hospital  units,  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence  units,  and  Alaskan-based  units  which  require  snow 
conditions. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

Winter  AT  additional  costs  should  be  minimal;  however,  program 
must  be  defined  before  costing  can  be  undertaken. 
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Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  not  be  necessary  to  provide  RC  units  with  the 
option  of  winter,  rather  than  summer,  AT. 

Political  and  Social  Implications 

This  particular  proposal  appears  to  be  one  which  must  be  addressed 
at  the  unit  level.  The  impact  on  units  will  vary  considerably,  depend¬ 
ing  on  locale.  The  nature  and  effectiveness  of  training  will  also  vary, 
depending  on  the  environmental  conditions. 

Survey  returns  show  that  summer  AT  is  an  issue  of  importance  pri¬ 
marily  to- farmers.  These  personnel  may  suffer  a  real  economic  hardship 
when  AT  coincides  with  a  critical  period  in  their  business.  This  segment 
of  survey  respondents  was  otherwise  favorably  disposed  to  RC  service 
because  it  offered  them  a  steady  additional  income  and  a  change-of-pace 
activity. 

Implementing  this  proposal  creates  problems.  Unless  a  unit  is  made 
up  of  a  very  high  percentage  of  agricultural  workers  and  farmers,  a 
change  to  winter  AT  would  bring  forth  the  same  complaints  with  attendant 
failure  to  reenlist  from  the  other  men. 
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RESERVE  SERVICE  OBLIGATION  CLAUSE 


The  RC  Proposal 

Include  a  RC  service  obligation  clause  in  Active  Army  enlistment 
contracts. 

All  males  between  the  ages  of  l8  and  26  whose  initial  enlistment, 
induction,  or  appointment  commenced  after  11  Aug  63  incur  a  6-year  ser¬ 
vice  obligation.  For  RA  enlistees  or  inductees  active  service  plus  re¬ 
serve  service  must  equal  6  years.  This  obligation  will  not  be  lifted 
with  the  expiration  of  the  draft.  It  is,  however,  an  obligation  which 
results  in  involuntary  service  in  the  RC  for  the  majority  in  the  IRR. 
Politically  this  obligation  may  well  become  an  issue  when  the  draft  ex¬ 
pires,  apart  from  the  merits  of  having  a  trained  manpower  pool  available 
as  fillers  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

Survey  Results 

Not  applicable. 

Status  in  the  Active  Army 

The  legislative  requirement  that  each  male  between  the  ages  of  l8 
and  26  who  enters  the  service  must  serve  a  total  of  6  years  has  been 
discussed  under  the  item,  Enlistment  Options. 

Impact  of  the  RC  Proposal  on  the  Active  Army 

This  is  discussed  under  the  item.  Enlistment  Options. 

Status  in  the  RC 

The  status  of  service  obligation  is  the  same  in  the  RC  as  in  the 
Active  Army. 

Net  Cost  and  Cost  Effectiveness 

There  should  be  no  additional  cost  to  the  Government. 

Legislation  Required 

Legislation  would  not  be  required  under  the  present  law  (Title  10, 
USC,  Sec  651)  to  add  a  RC  service  obligation  clause  to  Active  Army  en¬ 
listment  contracts. 

Because  of  the  unusual  burden  which  would  be  placed  on  men  who 
volunteer  to  be  required  to  serve  in  RC  units  rather  than  in  an  IRR 
status,  Congressional  action  might  be  requested. 
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Political  and  Social  Implications 

22 

This  proposal  is  treated  in  Incl  7  of  Selected  Analysis.  It 
suggests  that  all  Active  Army  volunteers  (and  draftees)  have  a  RC  obli¬ 
gation.  Such  a  clause  would  ensure  a  continuous  flow  of  personnel  into 
the  RC,  but  it  might  also  deter  voluntary  enlistments. 


C.  COST  ANALYSIS  OF  INCENTIVE  PROPOSAL 


INCENTIVE  PROPOSAL  NET  COSTS 

As  a  part  of  Phase  II,  the  Work  Statement x  required: 

(c)  The  net  costs  (one-time  and  annual)  of  the 
proposal.  Net  costs  will  be  developed  considering  new 
costs  such  as  the  cost  of  an  incentive  and  costs  avoided 
such  as  reduced  training  costs.  To  the  extent  possible, 
standard  Army  budgetary  cost  categories  will  be  used. 

(d)  The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  proposal. 

The  net  cost  of  each  reenlistment  incentive  proposal  is  determined 
by  calculating  the  proposals  gross  cost  and  subtracting  Reserve  Enlisted 
Program  (REP)  training  costs  which  are  saved.  For  simplicity  it  is 
assumed:  that  both  costs  and  savings  are  for  a  full  year;  that  reenlist¬ 
ment  is  for  a  3-year  period;  and  that  a  full  mandated  force  is  maintained 
through  necessary  enlistments.  The  various  incentives  are  identified  in 
Table  l-4l,  Glossary  of  Definitions.  Of  these,  D1  through  D12  are  termed 
the  economic  incentives  for  which  cost  factors  and  net  costs  were  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  gross  cost  per  enlisted  man,  per  year,  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  total  gross  cost  of  adding  a  particular  incentive  by  the  enlisted 
mandated  strength.  The  net  cost  is  defined  by  Formula  B1  (Annex  B2). 

Apart  from  the  grouping  of  incentives  by  the  respondents,  with 
related  costs,  another  aspect  of  the  interrelation  of  proposals  has  to 
do  with  the  extent  to  which  reactions  to  the  various  proposed  incentives 
reflect  hidden  or  latent  psychological  factors.  Annex  B4,  Factor  Analysis, 
describes  a  procedure  for  arriving  at  these  underlying  factors,  using 
the  correlation  coefficient  matrices  of  Tables  2-1,  2-2,  and  2-3. 

The  first  six  factors  have  been  identified.  In  all  cases,  the  first 
six  factors  together  account  for  90  percent  of  the  total  variance  and 
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Table  l-4l 

GLOSSARY  OF  DEFINITIONS 


Incentive  number 

Def init ion 

Cl 

No  incentive 

D1 

50  percent  pay  raise 

D2 

$500  bonus  for  reenlistment 

D3 

No  loss  of  income  during  AT 

d4 

$500  educational  benefits 

D5 

Low  cost  SGLI 

D6 

Improved  retirement  benefits 

D7 

Medical  and  dental  benefits 

d8 

Guaranteed  home  loan 

D9 

MOS  proficiency  pay 

DIO 

$1250  Federal  income  tax  exemption 

D12 

Combined  economic  incentives 

El 

Community  action 

E3 

Better  skill  utilization 

E5 

Grooming  and  personal  appearance 

e6 

Promotion  opportunity 

E7 

Assumption  of  family  responsibilities 

E17 

Combined  no-cost  incentives,  listed 
above 

Ei8 

Combined  economic  and  no-cost 
incentives 
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therefore  represent  the  primary  or  true  principal  factors  accounting  for 
the  latent  predilection  of  the  respondents  as  reflected  in  the  correlation 
coefficient  matrix.  Because  of  the  poorer  data  for  the  IRR,  interpreta¬ 
tion  has  not  been  stressed  beyond  really  the  first  three  which  are 
similar  to  the  interpretations  for  the  ARNG  and  the  Army. 

To  reiterate,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  three  primary  factors, 
which  are  the  same  for  all  RC,  are  in  order  of  importance:  (a)  proclivity 
to  the  reserves,  (b)  a  preference  for  reinforcing  combination  packages 
of  incentives,  and  (c)  a  preference  for  immediate  benefits.  In  the 
case  of  the  USAR  and  the  ARNG,  the  fourth  principal  factor  appears  to 
be  pay,  or,  more  broadly,  major  economic  benefits  in  preference  to 
cost-free  incentives.  Lastly,  the  fifth  and  sixth  factors  appear  to  be 
related  to  a  careerist  attitude  and  a  civilian  attitude  for  all  com¬ 
ponents  . 

The  lesson  for  the  development  of  any  incentive  program  to  be 
learned  from  this  factor  analysis  is  that,  first,  future  incentives 
should  emphasize  and  contribute  to  a  positive  image  of  the  reserves, 
thereby  building  upon  the  common  predisposition  to  reserve  service.  In 
addition,  they  should  prepare  composite  packages  of  reinforcing  incen¬ 
tives  and  immediacy  in  recognizable  benefits.  Pay  or  general  economic 
benefits  are  of  course  desirable,  but  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  less 
cost  effective.  It  would  appear  that  no  single  incentive  could  be 
designed  which  would  appeal  both  to  the  careerist  attitude  and  the 
civilian  attitude,  since  the  two  are  distinctly  at  odds.  Comparing  the 
actual  incentives  proposed,  we  can  see  now  why  the  cost-free  incentives 
are  so  popular.  They  contribute  to  the  image  of  and  life  in  the  reserves; 
they  represent  a  combined  package  of  reinforcing  benefits;  and  they  are 
recognized  as  of  immediate  benefit.  That  is  to  say,  the  proposed  pack¬ 
age  of  cost-free  incentives  supports  the  three  most  important  latent 
factors  for  all  three  reserve  elements,  which  in  themselves  account  for 
a  majority  of  80  percent  of  the  total  variance.  It  would  appear  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  self-interest  of  the  reserves  that  they  implement  these 
cost-free  incentives  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  both  to  acquire  and  to 
retain  the  enlisted  manpower  they  require. 
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The  formulae  results,  evaluated  with  pay  raise  and  budget  data 
available  as  of  3  March  1972,  are  presented  in  Table  1-42,  together  with 
associated  reenlistment  probabilities  and  gross  costs.  Detailed  compu¬ 
tations  associated  with  each  incentive  are  given  in  Annex  B2. 

At  the  request  of  the  Study  Advisory  Group  Table  1-43  was  prepared 
which  simply  lists  annual  costs  and  savings  per  additional  man,  as  a 
result  of  offering  each  incentive.  Probability  of  reenlistment  does  not 
enter  into  the  calculation  as  the  man  is  assumed  to  have  reenlisted.  This 
calculation  is  made  by  adding  average  yearly  pay  per  man  to  the  gross  cost 
per  man  of  the  incentive,  and  subtracting  REP  training  cost  and  6  months' 
additional  pay  received  while  on  ADT.  The  basic  cost  factors  employed 
are  the  same  as  those  employed  in  developing  Table  1-42  (see  Annex  B2). 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  Appendix  C,  which 
describes  the  dynamic  model  programmed  on  the  RAC  CDC  6400  computer. 

This  model  is  used  to  simulate  the  effect  of  instituting  alternative 
incentive  programs  upon  the  enlisted  manpower  composition  and  cost  of 
the  RC  of  the  future.  Use  of  the  model  allows  for  variations  in  the 
inputs  used  in  developing  Table  1-42  (e.g.,  reenlistment  probabilities, 
manpower  pool,  mandated  strengths).  Results  are  reported  in  detail  in 
App  C,  as  a  part  of  Phase  III  of  the  study. 

COST  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  cost  effectiveness  index  employed  is  defined  as  the  anticipated 
number  of  enlisted  men  per  dollar  of  the  entire  mandated  force,  were  the 
particular  incentive  or  set  of  incentives  implemented.  This  latter 
index  is  simply  the  inverse  of  the  particular  net  cost  formula  previously 
developed,  after  it  has  been  added  to  the  base  cost  per  man  without  in¬ 
centives,  C  /M,  where  M  is  again  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  man¬ 
dated  force .  Thus 

,  -1 

e.  a  [C  /M  +  Ac.  ]  . 

*  o  1  i 

If  this  formula  is  normalized  so  that  eo --  the  effectiveness  without  any 
incentives — equals  one,  then 
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Table  1-42 
GROSS  AND  NET  COSTS 


Incentive 

number 

ARNG 

USAR 

Pi 

ci 

M 

Act 

Pi 

ci 

M 

Aci 

D1 

0.43 

$482.00 

$430.40 

0.35 

$46o.oo 

$^17.73 

D2 

0.32 

27.76 

6.08 

0.25 

22.00 

5.^5 

D3 

0.32 

50.00 

28.32 

0.23 

50.00 

36.76 

d4 

0.32 

9.25 

12.43 

0.28 

8.22 

-13.29 

D5 

0.27 

0.00 

-13.3^ 

0.23 

0.00 

-13.24 

d6 

o.4i 

0.00 

-36.70 

0.33 

0.00 

-29.79 

D7 

0.50 

208.00 

156.29 

0.42 

208.00 

163.32 

d8 

0.45 

30.00 

-13.37 

0.40 

30.00 

-11.37 

D9 

0.3^ 

10.00 

-15.02 

0.30 

10.00 

-14.82 

DIO 

0.48 

240.00 

191.63 

0.42 

240.00 

195.32 

D12 

0.64 

690.00 

6l4.94 

0.56 

668.00 

600.15 

E17 

0.56 

0.00 

-61.72 

0.50 

0.00 

-57.92 

El8 

0.70 

690.00 

604.93 

0.64 

668.00 

586.91 

NOTE:  Pj  =  Incentive  probability 
0 

i  =  Total  gross  cost  per  enlisted  man  of  ith  incentive 
M 

*  =  Net  cost  per  enlisted  man  of  the  incentives 

Uci 
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Table  1-43 

SAVING  PER  REENLISTEEa 


Incentive  Bay- 

number  per  man  +  Incentive  -  Training  =  Savings 


D1 

D2 

D3 
d4 
D5 
D  6 
DT 
D8 
D9 
DIO 

D12 

E17 

El8 

D1 

D2 

D3 

d4 

D5 

d6 

D7 

D8 

D9 

DIO 

D12 


963 

$^19 


V 

919 


ARNG  costs 
$482 
28 
50 

9 
0 
0 

208 

30 

10 

240 

1 482 
1 208 

0 

•  482 

( 208 

USAR  Costs 

$46o 

22 

50 

8 

0 

0 

208 

30 

10 

240 

/46o 

(  208 


$2886 

A 


V 

$2886 


$2^99 


V 

2799 


£ 

As  opposed  to  replacement  by  a  NPS  enlistment. 


$l44l 

1895 

1873 

1914 

1923 

1923 

1715 

1893 

1913 

1683 

1233 

1923 

1233 

$1420 

1858 

1830 

1872 

1880 

1880 

1672 

1850 

1890 

l64o 

1212 
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Table  1-43  (  continued) 


Incentive 

number 

Pay 

per  man 

+  Incentive 

-  Training  = 

Savings 

E17 

$919 

$  0 

$2799 

$1880 

El8 

919 

(46o 

(208 

2799 

1220 

(Average  pay  +  -  Training  cost 


M 


where : 

Average  pay 


M 

Basic  training  cost 


$963-00  for  ARNG 
$919-00  for  USAR 

t  h 

Total  gross  cost  per  enlisted  man  of  1  incentive 
(see  Table  1-31) 

$2886  for  ARNG 
$2799  for  USAR 
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of  0.05  to  0.10.  Thus  the  break-even  point  is  approximately  $15, 
evaluating  the  coefficient  of  Eq  2.  This  result  means  that  no  reenlist¬ 
ment  incentive  should  be  considered  for  inclusion  if  its  total  gross 
cost  per  man  is  nearly  equal  to  or  greater  than  $15.  Thus  the  only 
reenlistment  economic  incentives  which  should  even  be  considered  for 
implementation  on  this  basis  are  numbers  D2,  d4,  D5,  D 6,  d8,  and  D$). 

D9  is  marginal;  but  Dl,  D7,  DIO,  D12,  and  El8  should  be  excluded  from  a 
package  of,  say,  three  or  more  incentives. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  note  that  these  incentives  have  been  eval¬ 
uated  for  re_enlistment  only.  The  full  mandated  force  demands  a  continual 
supply  of  KEPs  in  any  strategy.  These  latter  men  may  well  have  entirely 
different  reactions  to  incentives  directed  primarily  to  reenlistment. 
Thus,  although  increased  pay  and/or  bonuses  are  not  cost  effective  for 
reenlistment,  they  may  be  necessary  to  secure  enough  KEPs  to  reach  the 
total  mandated  levels  required. 

It  is  easy  to  compute  the  incremental  enlisted  force  cost  per  incen¬ 
tive  by  using  the  data  from  Table  1-44.  It  is  only  necessary  to  multiply 
the  incremental  costs  per  man  by  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
mandated  force  strength.  These  figures  are  presented  in  Table  1-45  •  To 
determine  the  total  enlisted  force  cost,  it  is  then  only  necessary  to 
add  the  base  cost,  given  by  multiplying  the  average  cost  per  man  without 
incentives  by  the  total  number  of  enlistees  in  the  mandated  force.  This 
base  cost  amounts  to  $357,867,171  for  the  ARNG  and  $206,729,050  for  the 
USAR. 
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Table  1-45 

INCREMENTAL  ENLISTED  FORCE  COST  PER  INCENTIVE 


Ranking 

Incentive 

number 

Net  cost 

X 

Enlisted 

mandated 

strength 

Incremental 
enlisted  men 
force  cost 

ARNG 

1 

E17 

$-  61.72 

371,617 

$-  22,936,201.24 

2 

d6 

-  36.70 

/ 

\ 

- 13,638,343.90 

3 

D9 

-  15.02 

-  5,581,687.34 

4 

d8 

-  13.37 

-  4,968,519.29 

5 

D5 

-  13.34 

-  4,957,370.78 

6 

d4 

-  12.43 

-  4,619,199.31 

7 

D2 

6.08 

2,259, 431.36 

8 

D3 

28.32 

10,524, 193.44 

9 

D7 

156.29 

58,080,020.93 

10 

DIO 

191.63 

71,212,965.71 

ll 

D1 

430.40 

159,943,956.80 

12 

ei8 

604.93 

/ 

224, 802,271.81 

13 

D12 

614.94 

371,617 

228, 522,157.98 

USAR 

l 

E17 

-  57.92 

224,950 

-  13,029,104.00 

2 

d6 

-  29.79 

/ 

\ 

-  6,701,260.50 

3 

D9 

-  14.82 

-  3,333,759.00 

4 

d4 

-  13.29 

-  2,989,  585.50 

5 

D5 

-  13-24 

-  2,978,338.00 

6 

d8 

-  11.37 

-  2,557,681.50 

7 

D2 

5.45 

1,225,977.50 

8 

D3 

36.76 

8,269, 162.00 

9 

D7 

163.32 

36,738,834.00 

10 

DIO 

195.32 

43,937,234.00 

11 

D1 

417-73 

93,878,383.50 

12 

El8 

586.91 

V 

/ 

132,025,404. 50 

13 

D12 

600.15 

224,950 

135,003,742.50 
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Chapter  2 

INTERRELATIONS  OF  PROPOSALS  (TASK  2) 


INCENTIVE  INTERACTION 

Phase  II,  Task  2,  of  the  Study  Plan1  stipulates:  "Determine  the 
interrelationship  between  proposals,  identifying  the  impact  that  the 
adoption  of  each  proposal  or  combination  of  reinforcing  proposals  would 
have  on  the  gains  and  costs  associated  with  each  other  proposal."^ 

The  interrelation  between  proposals  per  se  was  not  directly 
addressed  by  the  survey.  However  certain  composite  sets  of  incentives 
were  assessed  by  three  survey  questions:  D12,  E17,  and  El8.  For  example, 
D12  asked  the  respondent  to  choose  a  combination  of  any  two  or  three 
questions  (one-half  the  total  survey  asked  for  two  and  the  other,  three) 
and  to  estimate  his  resultant  reenlistment  probability.  As  attested  by 
Fig.  2-1,  a  wide  variety  of  different  packages  was  selected.  Thus 
there  were  125  different  sets  of  two  or  three  incentives  chosen  by  one 
respondent  each,  85  different  sets  each  chosen  by  two  respondents,  etc. 

Of  those  sets  chosen  by  10  or  more  people  each,  incentive  D7  was  the 
most  popular,  being  selected  as  one  member  of  23  of  the  total  31 
different  such  sets  of  proposals  involved.  Incentives  Dl,  D8,  and  DIO 
were  the  next  most  popular,  each  appearing  nine  times  among  the  31 
different  sets  of  incentives.  The  problem  becomes,  how  can  one  predict 
the  resultant  probability  of  combining  two  (or  three  or  more)  incentive 
proposals,  given  individual  reenlistment  probability  of  each  considered 
by  itself? 

If  the  individual  incentives  were  uncorrelated,  that  is,  statistically 
independent,  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question  would  be  given  by  the 
usual  probability  addition  formula  which,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  such 
probabilities  is  given  by: 

p(x  u  y)  =  p(x)  +  p(y )  -  p(x)p(y).  (3) 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  CHOOSING  EACH  SET 


However,  if  the  separate  probabilities  are  not  statistically  independent, 
the  last  term  of  Eq  3  must  be  replaced  by  the  product  of  the  probability 
of  one  incentive  multiplied  by  the  conditional  probability  of  the  other. 
We  must  therefore  ask  first  if  the  individual  incentives  are  correlated. 

Tables  2-1,  2-2,  and  2-3  give  the  correlation  coefficients  computed 
for  the  set  of  11  economic  (Dl  through  DIO  and  D12)  and  two  other  (E17 

Qq 

and  El8)  incentives.  Applying  the  conventional  statistical  test,  the 
individual  correlation  coefficients  are  all  greater  than  0.128,  which 
represents  the  1  percent  level  of  significance  with  400  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom  (roughly  400  pairs  of  responses).  The  incentives  thus  are  all  corre¬ 
lated  pairwise  at  a  confidence  level  of  greater  than  99  percent.  There¬ 
fore,  Eq  3  cannot  be  used  for  combining  the  incentives. 

The  correlation  coefficients  tables  are  of  other  interest  as  well 
to  the  problem  of  incentive  interrelation.  For  example,  inspection  will 
verify  that  the  highest  correlation  (~  0.8)  for  composite  question  El8 
is  with  E17  and  D12,  as  it  should  be  since  it  is  composed  of  these  two 
(composite)  incentives.  Similarly,  composite  incentive  D12  for  the  ARNG 
has  its  highest  correlation  (~  0.7)  with  individual  incentives  Dl,  D 6, 

D7,  D8,  and  DIO.  These  latter  are  the  same  individual  incentives  which 
appear  most  frequently  in  the  sets  of  combined  incentives  each  chosen 
by  10  different  people  in  the  most  popular  combinations  of  the  histogram 
of  Fig.  2-1.  And  of  those  five,  D7--which  was  the  most  popular  single 
incentive --has  the  highest  correlation  with  D12,  as  would  be  expected. 
Finally,  questions  Dl  and  D2  are  found  to  be  closely  correlated  (~  0.77); 
as  again  would  be  anticipated  since  Dl  represents  a  pay  raise  and  D2  a 
bonus.  However  this  discussion  is  a  digression  from  the  problem  of 
defining  a  composite  incentive  probability  formula. 

Some  other-than-economic  incentives  possibly  could  be  disincentives 
for  persons  especially  interested  in  the  economic  incentives,  and  in  the 
more  "military"  aspect  of  RC  service.  For  example,  highly  military- 
oriented  individuals  might  object  to  domestic  service  in  the  community 
or  to  relaxation  of  grooming  standards  in  units  on  grounds  of  not  appro¬ 
priately  satisfying  military  duty  requirements.  If  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  in  a  sense  reduce  the  probability  of  reenlistment  for  some  of 
the  economic  incentives;  such  a  case  is  not  taken  into  account  in  any  of 
the  probability  combinations. 
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The  formula  needed--in  the  case  that  both  p(x)  and  p(y)  are  greater 
than  p  ,  the  reenlistment  probability  vithout  incentive --should  meet  the 
following  boundary  conditions: 

If  p(x)  or  p(y)  =  1,  p(x  u  y)  =  1 

If  p(x )  =  p(y)  =  po,  p(x  U  y)  =  po 

If  p (x )  =  pQ,  p(x  U  y)  =  p(y ) 

If  P(y)  =  po,  p(x  U  y)  =  p(x) 

If  p(x)  ^  p(y) ,  p(x  U  y)  s  p(x) 

If  p(y )  s  p(x),  p(x  U  y)  s  p(y ) 

and  l^p(xUy)^po. 

Furthermore,  to  permit  more  than  two  incentives  to  be  combined  into 

a  set  with  a  resultant  probability  p.  it  is  necessary  that  the 

i  5 1]  >  ^ 

resultant  formula,  when  applied  repeatedly,  must  be  independent  of  the 
order  in  which  the  incentives  are  added;  that  is  to  say,  the  indices  must 
be  commutative. 

With  corresponding  boundary  conditions  for  the  other  two  possible 

cases — p(x  or  y)  ^  p  ^  p(y  or  x)  and  p(x),  p(y)  ^  p  — inspection  will 

o  o 

demonstrate  the  following  formula  meets  all  requirements: 


p(xUy)=p  +p  -p 

x  y  o  \ 


where  subscripts  were  used  rather  than  parentheses  for  p(x)  and  p(y). 
A  derivation  of  Eq  4  is  presented  in  Annex  B3,  which  assumes 


their  joint  probability  may  be  represented  by  (p  -  p_)(p  -  p  ) 


(To  the  extent  that  assumption  is  not  justified,  Eq  4  will  give  upper- 
bound  estimates  of  the  actual  combined  incentive  probability. )  Commutivity 
of  the  indices  for  three  or  more  combined  incentives  is  proved  in  Annex 
B3. 
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When  Eq  4  is  applied  to  the  ARNG  composite  question  D12  (assuming 
D12  is  composed  primarily  of  D1  and  D7)>  the  predicted  composite  probability 
is  identically  equal  to  the  survey  response  (0.64).  With  USAR  data,  D12 
is  the  same  (0.56)  but  the  predicted  El8  is  0.74  vs  0.64  actual.  The 
match  is  far  worse  in  the  case  of  the  IRR  data  (e.g.,  0.55  predicted  vs 
0.42  actual),  but  the  data  for  the  IRR  are  inconsistent  (for  example,  the 
same  probability  results  for  D7  and  D12  which  latter  presumably  includes 
D7),  and  the  survey  is  questionably  appropriate  in  design  for  the  IRR  as  well. 
Comparison  with  several  other  pairs  and  triplet  incentive  sets  identified 
from  survey  question  D12  shows  that  in  most  instances  the  predicted  com¬ 
bination  probability  lies  within  the  (necessarily)  small-sample  95  percent 
confidence  limits  of  the  experimental  values. 

The  alternative  to  Eq  4  would  be  to  resurvey  for  selected  sets  of 
incentives,  and  then  to  determine  their  actual  experimental  interaction. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  use  of  the  proposed  Eq  4  is  justified  as 
an  adequate  approximation  in  most  cases. 

Insofar  as  costs  are  concerned  for  sets  of  combined  incentives,  the 
solution  is  simple,  once  the  effective  combined  reenlistment  probability 
p.  .  is  determined.  Given  the  latter,  the  net  cost  equation  becomes 

i+j> 


ACi+,  =  Pi  +  C.1  -  fRT  rPi+j  ~  PQ]  •  (5) 

J  M  M  L  p  J 

o 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  these  formulae  to  determine  interaction 
among  a  hypothetical  set  of  incentives,  consider  a  hypothetical  package 
of  incentives  numbers  E17?  D6,  D5 3  and  D9-  Let  us  take  the  data  for  the 
ARNG,  and  assume  the  composition  Eq  4  is  valid. 

First  we  join  D17  and  D6.  By  Eq  4, 

^  -  0.56  +  o.4i  -  0.19  -  (0.37 ) (0.22 )  =  0.68. 

L( oTHi 

AC1?  6  =  0  -  $166.80  [0.68  -  0.19]  =  $(-)8l.73« 

Now  add  D5 : 

P1?  6  5  =  0.68  +  0.27  -  0.19  -  (o.49)(o.o8)  =  0.71  • 

An  c  c  =  0  -  $166.80  [0.71  -  0.19]  =  $(-)86.74. 

17 > o , 5 
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Finally,  we  add  incentive  D9: 

P1V  ,  -  Q  =  0.71  +  0.34  -  0.19  -(0.92  X0.15)  =  0^6  . 

o.bl  - 

AC, „  ^  „  $10.00  -  $166.80  [O.76  -  0.19]  -  $(->85.08  . 

m  _ 

Adding  the  last  incentive,  D9?  actually  increases  the  net  cost, 
and  so  it  would  be  preferable  to  include  only  the  first  three  incetives 
(E17>  D6,  and  D5)  in  the  package  of  combined  probabilities. 

The  example  is  illuminating  in  several  other  ways.  First,  note  the 
combined  gross  cost  of  all  four  incentives  together,  $10.00,  is  near  the 
predicted  break-even  point  of  approximately  $15.00,  reflecting  once 
again  the  inadvisability  of  adding  the  last,  or  D9,  incentive  to  the 
previous  three.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  it  shows  how  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  set  in,  both  in  terms  of  actual  costs  and  in  the  resultant 
combined  reenlistment  probability,  as  more  and  more  incentives  are  added. 
There  is  thus  little  to  be  gained  by  combining  more  than  the  three  best 
separate  incentives . 

Since  the  multiple  combination  probability  formula  is  commutative, 
and  the  cost  elements  are  themselves  linear,  the  resultant  cost  effective¬ 
ness  indices  for  combined  incentives  are  also  independent  of  the  order  in 
which  the  incentives  are  'joined. 

In  any  cost  effectiveness  evaluation,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  sensitivity  of  the  equations  to  variations  of  key  parameters.  For 
present  purposes,  it  is  most  important  to  understand  the  sensitivity  to 
variations  in  the  reenlistment  probabilities,  p  ,  associated  with  the 

i 

individual  and  composite  incentives. 

Using  the  Student  t  distribution,  the  95  percent  confidence  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  various  individual  reenlistment  probabilities--neglecting 
correlations — yield  an  uncertainty  interval  of  approximately  ±  .03. 

Thus  p^  is  0.43  i  .033?  Pcj  is  0.27  t  .029?  Py  is  0.50  i  .034,  p^  is 
0.64  i  .032,  etc.,  for  the  ARNG.  The  question  of  sensitivity  thus 
becomes:  what  is  the  effect  of  such  uncertainty  levels  on  the  cost  and 
cost  effectiveness  formulae? 

Differentiating  the  incremental  cost  formula  gives  the  needed 
sensitivity  formula: 


Typically,  a  0.03  change  in  Pi  is  reflected  by  a  change  in  Ac,  on  the  order 
of  $3  to  $5-  Although  such  a  change  could  affect  the  cost  effectiveness 
ordering  of  those  Ad  's  differing  by  less  than  $5,  for  the  most  part 
greater  differences  exist  among  the  actual  Act  's,  and  hence  the  95  percent 
confidence  level  range  of  possible  reenlistment  probabilities  should  not 
appreciably  affect  the  cost  effectiveness  rank  ordering  given  by  Table  1-32. 
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Chapter  3 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  TESTS  (TASK  3) 


As  required  in  the  Work  Statement  for  Phase  III ^  the  scope  of  addi¬ 
tional  tests  required  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  proposals  which 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  cost  effective  with  available  data  has  been  defined. 
Effects  of  the  Pay  Raise 

Determine  the  effects  of  the  pay  raise  in  terms  of  attracting  var¬ 
ious  categories  of  accessions  into  the  RC. 

Effects  of  Enlistment  Options 

Determine  the  effects  of  the  enlistment  options  in  terms  of  attract¬ 
ing  various  categories  of  accessions  into  the  RC. 

Recruitment  of  WAC 

Determine  the  effects  of  the  WAC  recruitment  program  in  terms  of 
progress  toward  goals  and  quality  of  enlistments. 

Effects  of  the  Recruiting  and  Advertising  Campaign 

Determine  and  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  recruiting  program 
with  that  of  advertising  campaign  in  securing  enlistments/reenlistments 
in  the  RC. 

Proficiency  Pay 

Determine  the  effects  of  proficiency  pay  in  retaining  selected 
members — by  skill  area — of  the  RC. 

Reenlistment  Bonus 

Determine  the  effects  of  the  reenlistment  bonus  in  retaining  members 
in  the  RC. 

Retention  of  IRR  Members 

Develop  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  incentives  in  retaining  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  IRR. 
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Reserve  Component  Personnel  Management  System 

Design ,  develop,  and  implement  a  computerized  management  system 
which  allows  for  input  and  retrieval,  as  needed  or  periodically,  of  man¬ 
power  and  personnel  data  important  to  policymakers.  Specific  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  lack  of  such  necessary  data  as  waiting  list  strength  and 
composition,  NPS  and  PS  ETSs,  terms  of  reenlistment,  and  reliable  and  com¬ 
parable  reenlistment  rates.  Research  was  further  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
uniformity  among  the  RC  of  all  the  Services  and  even  between  the  ARNG  and 
the  USAR  in  definitions  of  terms,  and  statistical  bases. 

VOLAR -Type  Experiment 

Allocate  additional  resources  to  selected  RC  units  with  a  view  to 
improving  recruiting  activities,  facilities,  training,  and  reserve  military 
life  style.  Establish  controls  so  that  improvements  in  attracting  and 
retaining  qualified  personnel,  and  in  improving  unit  effectiveness,  can 
be  measured . 

Decentralized  Responsibility 

Allow  certain  units  great  latitude  in  setting  their  own  goals, 
programs,  and  policies.  Establish  controls  so  that  improvements  in 
recruiting,  retention,  and  unit  effectiveness  can  be  measured. 

Read iness 

Establish  a  program  to  measure  unit  readiness  periodically,  taking 
into  account  the  changes  in  personnel,  equipment,  training,  facilities 
which  are  being  made. 

Information  Program 

Establish  a  comprehensive  RC  information  program  which  is  aimed 
internally  at  various  target  groups — ARNG  unit,  USAR  unit,  IRR — and 
externally  at  the  community,  selected  organizations  (e.g.,  National  Guard 
Association,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars),  employees,  unions, 
and  the  like.  The  objective  would  be  to  enhance  the  image  of  the  RC  and 
to  seek  support  in  attaining  RC  objectives  of  attracting  and  retaining 
quality  personnel  and  of  achieving  a  high  level  of  readiness. 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Personnel 

Determine  the  degree  of  validity  of  attitudinal  data  that  respon¬ 
dents  have  furnished  by  way  of  the  RAC  mail  survey.  Actual  performance 
of  a  sample  of  respondents  will  be  compared  to  their  previous  indication 
of  intent  on  the  survey.  The  result  should  allow  for  more  precise 

predictions  of  behavior  than  is  normally  possible. 
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Comparative  Study  of  Incentives  Offered  to  Guardsmen  by  Various  States 

Determine  and  compare  the  kinds  of  incentives  now  offered,  by  state, 
to  state  ARNG  personnel.  Where  monetary  incentives  are  used — as  for 
example  in  Alaska,  for  reenlistment — measure  the  effects  of  these  incen¬ 
tives  in  accomplishing  their  objectives.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of 
offering  further  options  to  RC  members,  based  on  the  above. 

Research  and  Development  Study  of  Latent  Attitudinal  Factors 

Study  the  latent  psychological  factors  which  underlie  the  response 
of  prospective  enlistees  and  reenlistees  to  various  proposed  incentives. 
The  techniques  of  modern  factor  analysis  will  be  employed,  with  particular 
emphasis  given  to  identification  and  confirmation  of  the  underlying 
factors . 

Advanced  Planning  Group 

Establish  an  advance  planning  group,  within  the  CORC  plans  structure, 
whose  mission  would  be  to  set  mid-  and  long-range  goals  and  objectives  in 
consonance  with  RC  mission,  and  to  establish  a  broad  plan  and  program  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

Single  Incentive  Reenlistment  Potential 

Query  a  sample  of  respondents  as  to  their  reenlistment  intentions 
and  the  probability  of  reenlistment  when  offered  a  single,  specified 
incentive.  Compare  the  results  with  those  of  previous  surveys  in  which 
multiple  choice  or  a  package  of  incentives  were  offered. 
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Annex  B1 
RAC  SURVEYS 


1.  Sixth-Year  Personnel 

2.  First-Year  Personnel 

3.  Active  Army  Personnel 
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Research  Analysis  Corporation 


McLean,  Virginia  22101 


Area  Code  703 
893-5900 


1.  Sixth  Year-Personnel 


November  1971 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  Certain  Members  of  the  Reserve  Components 

of  the  US  Army 


SUBJECT: 


Survey  of  Reserve  Components  Personnel 


The  Research  Analysis  Corporation  is  an  independent,  non¬ 
profit  organization  that  conducts  research  studies,  under  contract, 
for  various  departments  of  the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  attached  survey  is  a  part  of  the  study,  "Maintenance  of  Reserve 
Components  in  a  Volunteer  Environment,"  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Reserve  Components,  Department  of  Army.  It  deals  with 
how  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  of  the  Army  can  be  made  most 
attractive  to  persons  like  yourself,  assuming  that  participation 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserves  were  completely  voluntary  —  that  there 
were  no  military  draft. 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  the  survey. 

The  information  requested  from  you  is  not  available  from  other  sources. 
Your  opinions  on  this  matter  will  have  considerable  influence  in 
determining  what  actions  should  be  taken  in  the  Reserve  Components. 

Your  responses  will  be  treated  anonymously  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

It  probably  will  take  about  thirty  minutes  to  complete  the 
survey.  Please  fill  it  out  and  return  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 


Wallace  L.  Clement 
Study  Leader 


Enclosure 
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Research  Analysis  Corporation 


McLean,  Virginia  22101 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This  is  a  survey  dealing  with  yaur  attitudes  about  the  Reserve  Components  af  the  Army  (the  Guard 
and  the  Reserves).  Please  complete  it  as  saan  as  you  can.  Yaur  caaperatian  is  important. 

As  yau  may  have  heard  in  news  accounts,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  military  draft  will  nat 
extend  beyand  July  1973.  After  that  time,  sa  lang  as  there  is  na  significant  threat,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
United  States  military  farces  will  be  recruited  fram  volunteers.  In  an  all-valunteer  environment  it  may  be 
necessary  ta  make  changes  in  the  military  services  sa  that  the  services  are  mare  attractive  ta  prospective 
members.  While  it  may  be  necessary  ta  make  the  acf/ve  military  service  mare  attractive,  it  alsa  may  be 
necessary  ta  make  changes  in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  sa  that  sufficient  numbers  af  persons 
will  be  attracted  ta  military  reserve  farces. 

The  purpose  af  this  survey  is  ta  secure  the  opinions  af  personnel  naw  in  the  Guard  ar  Reserves  as 
ta  haw  the  Reserve  Components  might  be  improved.  Yau  will  be  questioned  as  ta  yaur  preferences  toward 
different  incentives  and  combinations  af  incentives  that  would  increase  the  probability  af  yaur  reenlistment 
in  the  Guard  ar  Reserves  upan  termination  af  yaur  current  obligated  taur.  The  survey  will  alsa  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  yaur  initial  enlistment. 

The  survey  is  being  mailed  ta  about  5000  persons  in  the  Reserve  Components  af  the  Army.  Yaur 
name  was  selected  randomly  according  ta  a  computer  program.  The  number  at  the  tap  af  the  page  is  ta 
assist  in  keeping  track  af  the  forms  as  they  are  returned.  Yaur  answers  will  be  treated  anonymously  in 
the  statistical  analysis  which  will  be  conducted  by  this  organization;  in  na  way  will  yaur  name  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  yaur  responses.  Please  be  hanest  and  candid  in  completing  the  farm. 

Far  mast  af  the  survey  yau  will  answer  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  response  far  the 
question.  At  same  paints  in  the  completion  af  the  survey  yau  are  asked  ta  write  in  ideas  yau  might  have 
that  are  nat  included  in  the  alternatives  listed. 

When  yau  have  completed  the  survey,  place  it  in  the  enclosed  stamped,  addressed  envelope  and 
mail  without  delay. 
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A.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  (please  circle  appropriate  item) 

1.  Grade:  El  E2  E3  E4  E5  E6  E7  E8  E9 

2.  Length  of  time  actually  in  the  Army  during  present  enlistment  [not  including  annual  (active  duty)  training]: 

(1)  Less  than  6  months  (2)  6  to  12  months  (3)  About  2  years  (4)  About  3  years  (5)  About  4  years 

3.  Months  spent  in  military  service  schools  during  present  enlistment  (not  to  include  Reserve  Component 

schools):  _ 

4.  MOS  for  which  you  were  trained  (first  3  digits  only):  _ 

5.  MOS  in  which  you  are  now  working:  _ _ _ 

6.  Now  in: 

(1)  Army  National  Guard  unit  that  meets  for  paid  assemblies  on  a  regular  basis 

(2)  USAR  unit  that  meets  for  paid  assemblies  on  a  regular  basis 

(3)  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR) — not  assigned  to  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  that  has  regular 
a  ssembl  ies  for  pay 

7.  Age:  18  1  9  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32  33 

34  or  older 


8.  Present  civilian  education  level: 

(1)  Grade  school  (4)  Some  college 

(2)  Some  high  school  (5)  College  graduate 

(3)  High  school  graduate  (6)  Postgraduate  study 

9.  Number  of  training  assemblies  you  received  credit  for  during  the  period  1  December  1970  to  30  November  1971 

(a  weekend  Multiple  Unit  Training  Assembly — 4#  as  an  example,  would  be  considered  as  4  training  assemblies): 

(1)  Number  of  training  assemblies  for  pay _ .  (2)  Number  of  training  assemblies  not  for  pay _ . 

10.  Days  of  Active  Duty  training  in  past  3  years:  _  days. 

11.  Marita  I  s  tatus: 

(1)  Single  (2)  Married  (3)  Separated/divorced  (4)  Widowed 

12.  Number  of  children: _ 

13.  Civilian  occupation:  _ 

14.  Present  employment  status: 

(1)  Self-employed  (4)  Full-time  student  not  working  full  time 

(2)  Employed  by  Federal,  State,  County  or  local  government  (5)  Working  part  time  (not  a  ful  Utime  student) 

(6)  Unemployed  (not  a  full-time  student) 

to  the  Guard  or  Reserve? 


(9)  $18,000  to  $19,999 

(10)  $20,000  to  $21,999 

(11)  $22,000  to  $23,999 

(12)  $24,000  or  more 

your  pay  and  benefits  from  yaur  Guard  or 

(9)  $1900  to  $2099 
(10)  More  than  $2100 


(3)  Employed  by  a  private  firm 

15.  Are  you  a  Federal  civilian  employee  assignee/  as  a  technician 

(1)  Yes  (2)  No 

16.  Your  present  annua  I  income,  excluding  y our  mi  I  i  ta ry  pay: 

(1 )  Less  than  $4000  (5)  $1  0,000  to  $1  1 ,999 

(2)  $4000  to  $5999  (6)  $12,000  to  $13,999 

(3)  $6000  to  $7999  (7)  $14,000  to  $15,999 

(4)  $8000  to  $9999  (8)  $16,000  to  $17,999 

17.  What  is  your  best  estimate  of  the  annual  monetary  value  of  all 
Reserve  Service? 


( 1 )  Less  than  $500 

(2)  $500  to  $699 

(3)  $700  to  $899 

(4)  $900  to  $1099 


(5)  $1100  to  $1299 

(6)  $1300  to  $1499 

(7)  $1500  to  $1699 

(8)  $1700  to  $1899 
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18. 


Yaur  present  family  income  from  oil  sources  (you  and  your  spouse  combined): 


(1 )  Les s  than  $4000 

(2)  $4000  to  $5999 

(3)  $6000  to  $7999 

(4)  $8000  to  $9999 

(5)  $10,000  to  $1  1,999 


(6)  $12,000  to  $13,999 

(7)  $14,000  to  $15,999 

(8)  $16,000  to  $17,999 

(9)  $18,000  to  $19,999 

(10)  $20,000  to  $21,999 


(11)  $22,000  to  $23,999 

(12)  $24,000  to  $25,999 

(13)  $26,000  to  $27,999 

(14)  $28,000  ar  mare 


19.  Religious  preference: 

(1)  Jewish  (2)  Protestont  (3)  Raman  Catholic  (4)  Nane  (5)  Other 


20.  Race: 

(1)  American  Indion  (2)  Coucasian  (3)  Negroid  (4)  Oriental 


(5)  Other 


21.  Type  of  community  in  which  you  grew  up: 

(1)  Farm  (2)  Smoll  town  (3)  Suburb  (4)  City 

22.  In  whot  State  (district,  territory,  or  possession)?  _ 

23.  Type  af  community  in  which  yau  naw  live: 

(1)  Farm  (2)  Smoll  town  (3)  Suburb  (4)  City 

24.  Present  res  idence:  _  _  _ 

STATE  COUNTY  CITY 


B.  RESERVE  COMPONENT  SERVICE- 

SATISFACTION  AND  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS 


There  are  twa  things  ta  da  in  this  part  af  the  survey: 

(a)  Indicate  yaur  level  af  satisfaction  with  each  af  the  voriaus  topics  stated. 

(bl  Rank  the  topics  in  terms  af  their  importance  to  you. 

SATISFACTION  RATING.  First,  then,  yau  are  osked  to  express  yaur  satisfaction  by  drawing  a  circle 
around  what  you  feel  ta  be  the  opprapriate  number  an  the  dotted  line  under  each  question.  As  yau  see, 
one  end  of  the  scole  indicotes  satisfaction;  the  other  end  af  the  scale  indicotes  d  i  s  soti  s  fa  ctian .  Yau 
moy  choase  any  af  the  numbers,  1  through  7,  to  express  the  degree  of  satisfaction  yau  feel.  Do  this 
far  each  af  the  nine  items  before  yau  rank  them  in  importance. 


1.  How  satisfying  da  yau  find  your  Guard  ar  Reserve  duty  with  respect  ta  yaur  assigned  duties,  ond  the 
freedom  you  have  to  corry  them  aut? 

1 _ 2 _ 3 _ _ 4 _ 5 _ 6 _ 7 _ 

Nat  ot  all  Abaut  Very 

sotisfying  overoge  -  satisfying 


2.  How  satisfying  do  you  find  your  friendships  and  yaur  personal  associations  with  others  in  yaur  unit,  bath 
accupatianol  and  personal  contacts  —  do  yau  laak  forward  ta  these  ossaciatians  during  drill  period  and 
find  them  worthwhile  to  yau? 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

Not  at  a  II  About  Very 

satisfying  overoge  satisfying 


3. 


How  satisfying  do  you  find  the  economic  benefits  associated  with  the  Guord  ond  Reserve — benefits  in  the 
woy  af  poy  ond  retirement  credit  yau  have  as  a  consequence  af  membership  in  the  Guard  of  Reserve? 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


Not  Ot  oil 
s  o  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g 


About 
a  vera  ge 


Very 

s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g 
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4.  How  sotisfying  do  you  find  the  woy  the  Guord  or  Reserve  is  regorded  in  your  community  — is  it  o  good 
thing  for  you  personolly;  ore  you  looked  up  to  becouse  of  your  Guord  or  Reserve  membership? 

i  _  _  _2__  _  _3 _ 4^  _ _ £ _ £ _ __7_ 

Not  ot  oil  About  Very 

sotisfying  overoge  sotisfying 


5. 


Whot  effect  or  influence  does  your  Guord  or  Reserve  membership  hove  on  your  fomily  iife — does  it  cut  into 
your  fomily  octivity;  is  your  wife  in  ogreement  with  your  Reserve  Component  duty? 


1  2  3  4  5  _ 6 _ 7_ 

Very  bod  About  Very  good 

effect  overoge  effect 


6. 


How  do  you  feel  obout  the  effect  thot  your  Guord  or  Reserve  membership  hos  on  your  free  time— does  your 
Reserve  Component  obligotion  toke  owoy  so  much  of  your  free  time  thot  it  is  bothersome  to  you? 


1  2  3  4  5 _ _6 _ _ 7 

Much  About  Little 

effect  overoge  effect 


7.  Whot  effect  or  influence  does  your  Guord  or  Reserve  duty  hove  on  your  vocotion  time  —  do  you  hove  to 
socrifice  leove  ond  vocotion  time  becouse  of  your  Guord  or  Reserve  obligotion? 

1  2  3  4  _  5 _  _ 6 _ 7_ 

Very  bod  About  Very  good 

effect  overage  effect 


8.  Is  your  employer’s  ottitude  toword  your  Reserve  Component  obligotion  sotisfying  to  you  —  does  he  underston* 
your  situotion  ond  toke  meosures  to  relieve  ony  economic  distress  you  might  experience  becouse  of  it? 

1  2  3  _ 4^ _ 5 _ 6 _ 7 

Not  ot  oil  About  Very 

sotisfying  overoge  sotisfying 

9.  How  sotisfying  o  relationship  is  there  between  the  skills  necessory  in  your  Guord  or  Reserve  ossignment 
ond  those  in  your  civilion  work  —  do  you  leorn  things  in  your  Reserve  Component  duty  thot  you  con  opply  in 
your  civilion  job  ond  vice  verso;  does  Reserve  Component  duty  offer  you  o  welcome  chonge? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Not  ot  oil  About  Very 

sotisfying  overage  sotisfying 


IMPORTANCE  RANKING  OF  PREVIOUS  ITEMS.  You  hove  considered  nine  different  things  thot 
reloted  to  your  sotisfoction  with  your  Guord  ond  Reserve  service.  Pleose  look  bock  over  these 
nine  items  ond  in  the  blonk  to  the  left  of  eoch  item,  indicote  the  importonce  of  thot  item  to  you. 
For  exomple,  if  you  thought  thot  Question  3  (economic  benefits)  wos  most  importont  to  you,  you 
would  put  o  1_  in  the  spoce  beside  it.  If  the  influence  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  duty  on  fomily  life 
wos  second  in  importonce,  you  would  put  o  2  beside  it,  ond  so  on,  until  you  hod  ronked  eoch  of 
the  nine  items  in  terms  of  importonce;  thus,  the  item  thot  is  leost  importont  to  you  would  hove 
the  number  9  beside  it. 

10.  Is  there  onything  else  you  would  odd  os  being  o  sotisfying  element  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  service? 


How  would  you  ronk  it  in  comporison  with  the  other  nine? 
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C.  POTENTIAL  FOR  REENLISTMENT  IN  GUARD  OR  RESERVE 


1.  As  your  term  of  obligoted  service  comes  to  o  close,  whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  will  reenlist  in  the  Guord 
or  Reserve?  Circle  one  of  the  numbers  from  0  to  100  on  the  line  below  to  indicote  the  percent  probobility  thot 
you  will  reenlist,  ossuming  thot  the  Guord  or  Reserve  will  remoin  obout  the  some  os  it  presently  is. 


0  10  20  30  40  50  _  _6 0 _ 70  _  _80 _ 90 _ 100_  _ 

No,  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes, 

certoin  I  certoin 

wou Id  not  I  would 

reenlist  reenlist 


2.  If  you  circled  ony  number  from  0  to  40,  pleose  indicote  why  you  hove  o  tendency  not  to  reenlist. 


3.  If  you  circled  ony  number  from  60  to  100,  pleose  indicote  why  you  hove  o  tendency  toword  reenlisting. 


D.  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVES  TO  REENLISTMENT 

In  this  port  of  the  survey  o  number  of  items  ore  listed  thot  represent  chonges  reloted  to  the  ottrocti  venes  s  of 

Guord  ond  Reserve  service.  Pleose  examine  each  of  the  chonges  seporotely,  ond  indicote  on  the  scole  below 

eoch  one  the  probobility  of  your  reenlisting  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve,  ossuming  thot  such  o  chonge  wos  in  effect. 

Circle  the  oppropriote  number  in  eoch  cose. 

1.  Suppose  your  poy  for  scheduled  meetings  ond  onnuoi  octive  duty  troining  were  increosed  by  os  much  os  50 
percent.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  likelihood  thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guord  or 
Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

( PERCENT"  PROBA^BrLTTY"bF"RlE*NLlSTING)  Yes 

2.  Suppose  you  were  tc  receive  o  bonus  for  reenlistment  of  up  to  $500  for  o  three-yeor  reenlistment  in  o  Guord 
or  Reserve  unit.  Considering  only  this  item, whot  would  be  the  probobility  thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the 
Guord  or  Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 

3.  Suppose  the  Army  were  to  guorontee  thotyou  would  suffer  no  loss  of  income  during  onnuol  octive  duty  troining; 
if  the  employer  did  not  moke  up  the  difference  between  your  solory  ond  your  militory  poy  so  thot  you  suffered 
no  loss,  the  Army  would  moke  up  the  difference.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  probobility 
thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guord  or  Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 
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4.  Suppose  yo~j  wore  to,.  r.vo  d,  rj'icr.  benefit*,  for  Reserve  Component  service  equivalent  to  $500  for  three 
years  of  Resorve  Component  service,  benofits  such  as  cancellation  of  student  loans  for  services  In  the 
domestic  interests  af  the  notion,  the  ability  to  take  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses,  monetary  allowances  to 
offset  education  expenses,  ond  so  on.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  probability  that  you 
would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  _ 70  _  _80  _  _  _  90  _  _  _  1 00 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


5.  Suppose  you  were  allowed,  os  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Components,  to  corry  $15,000  of  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insuronce  (SGLI)  ot  o  nominal  cost  to  you  of,  soy,  $3  to  $4  per  month.  Considering  only  this  item,  what 
would  be  the  probability  thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guord  or  Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  _90 _ 100^ 

No  'PFRCFNT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


6.  Suppose  you  had  improved  retirement  benefits  for  yourself  (for  example,  retirement  with  pay  ot  oge  50),  and 
benefits  for  your  dependents  if  you  were  to  die  before  retirement  oge.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would 
be  the  probability  thot  yau  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves. 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  _80 _ 90 _ 100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


7.  Suppose  you  were  to  have  medicol  ond  dental  benefits  for  yourself  and  your  dependents  while  you  were  in  the 
Guard  or  Reserves.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  probability  thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the 
Guard  or  Reserves? 


0  10  20  _30 _ 40 _ 50 _  _60_  _  _70_ _ 80 _ 90 _ 100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


8.  Suppose  you  were  oble,  because  af  being  in  the  Guord  ar  Reserves,  to  secure  a  home  loon  guaranteed  by  FHA 
or  the  VA.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  probability  that  you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserves  ? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

~N o  ~  ~~  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


9.  Suppose  you  were  to  receive  proficiency  pay  for  on  MOS  or  skills  that  were  scarce  or  in  short  supply,  or  in 
which  you  demonstrated  uncommon  expertise  because  of  the  degree  of  your  skill.  Considering  only  this  item, 
whot  would  be  the  probability  thot  you  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 

10.  Suppose  you  were  allowed  o  Federal  income  tox  exemption  of  $1250  while  you  were  in  Guord  or  Reserve 
Service.  Considering  only  this  item,  whot  would  be  the  probability  that  yau  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserves? 

0  10  20  __3_0  40 _ 50 _ 60 _ 70 _ 80 _ 90 _ 100_ 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 

11,  Is  there  any  other  economic  incentive  you  would  suggest  that  would  have  an  effect  on  your  attitude  toward 
membership  in  the  Reserve  Components? 


Considering  only  the  item  you  hove  just  suggested  as  being  in  effect  for  the  Guord  ond  Reserves,  whot  would 
be  the  probability  thot  you  would  reenlist? 


0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 
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12.  Suppose  now  thot  you  were  oble  to  combine  ony  three  of  the  obove  economic  incentives  into  o  "pockoge1* 

ond  were  to  hove  oil  three  of  them  in  effect.  Which  three  would  you  choose?  Item _ ,  Item _ ,  &  Item _ . 

Considering  those  three  incentives  to  be  in  effect,  whot  would  be  the  probobility  thot  you  would  reenlist  in 
the  Guord  or  Reserve  ot  the  end  of  your  current  obligoted  tour? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70 _ 80 _ 90 _ 100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 


E.  OTHER  INCENTIVES  TO  REENLISTMENT 

There  ore  other  ospects  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  service  thot  might  hove  on  effect  on  your  ottitude — for  exortiple, 
chonges  concerned  with  missions,  with  the  orgon  i  zotibn,  ond  with  the  operotion  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  forces.  A 
number  of  such  things  ore  listed  below.  Pleose  reod  the  entire  list,  ond  then  check  the  three  (3)  things  thot  ore 
most  importont  to  you  —  check  three  of  the  items  in  the  blonks  to  the  left  of  the  items. 


_1.  Suppose  thot  Guord  ond  Reserve  personnel  were  used  much  more  in  locol  community,  domestic  oction  pro- 
groms  to  help  correct  conditions  of  poverty,  poor  heolth,  bod  ecologicol  conditions,  ond  so  on. 

Jl.  Suppose  o  more  fovorohle  public  ottitude  toword  the  Guord  ond  Reserve  orose  (perhops  through  good  public 

relotions,  odvertising  ond  recruiting)  so  thot  you  felt  greoter  pride  in  being  o  port  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

__  3.  Suppose  there  were  much  better  utilizotion  of  your  individuol  skills  in  the  Guord  or  Reserves. 

_4.  Suppose  there  were  more  sociol,  othletic,  ond  recreotionol  octivities  developed  oround  the  Guord  ond 
Reserve  so  thot  your  whole  fomily  found  more  enjoyment  in  your  Reserve  Component  duty. 

_5.  Suppose  you  hod  greoter  freedom  of  choice  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  with  respect  to  grooming  ond  personol 
oppeoronce. 

_6.  Suppose  you  hod  greoter  opportunity  for  promotion  ond  greoter  chonce  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Guord 
ond  Reserve. 

J7.  Suppose  the  Guord  ond  Reserve  took  on  greoter  responsibility  for  your  fomily  if  something  were  to  hoppen 
to  you,  regordless  of  whether  your  misfortune  were  reloted  to  Reserve  Component  duty. 

_  8.  Suppose  there  were  someone  ossocioted  with  the  Guord  or  Reserve  to  whom  you  could  go  to  get  foctuol 
informotion  obout  the  Reserve  Components,  someone  who  could  properly  odvise  you  on  oil  the  privileges 
ond  benefits  of  Guord  or  Reserve  duty. 

_9.  Suppose  you  were  o  member  of  o  Guord  or  Reserve  unit  in  which  the  morole  wos  very  high,  the  leodership 
wos  well  obove  overoge,  ond  you  felt  thot  you  were  port  of  o  highly  productive  ond  effective  unit. 

10.  Suppose  the  frequency  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  ossemblies  were  reduced,  ond  there  were  insteod  o  longer 
period  of  onnuol  octive  duty  for  troining. 

.11.  Suppose  Guord  ond  Reserve  units  were  to  hove  no  multiple  weekend  ossemblies,  but  only  more  frequent 
weekdoy  ossemblies. 

.12.  Suppose  your  Guord  or  Reserve  unit  were  on  integrol  port  of  on  octive  Army  unit,  ond  your  onnuol  octive 
duty  for  troining  were  olwoys  with  thot  porent  octive  Army  unit  ot  its  home  bose. 

13.  Suppose  your  Guord  ond  Reserve  troining  were  significontly  improved,  including  better  instruction  ond 
up-to-dote  focilities,  equipment,  ond  weopons. 

.14.  Suppose  the  Guord  ond  Reserve  orgonizotion  ond  MOS  structure  were  modified  so  thot  it  were  possible  to 
hove  o  significontly  greoter  number  of  women  (WAC)  os  members  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

.15.  Suppose  you  were  oble  to  remoin  in  the  Individuol  Reody  Reserve  (thot  is,  not  in  o  Guord  or  Reserve  unit) 
with  benefits  somewhot  less  thon  those  received  by  members  of  units — your  only  Reserve  Components 
obligotion  being  your  period  of  octive  duty  troining,  if  colled. 
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16.  What  else  cauld  yau  odd? 


17.  You  should  hove  checked  the  three  items  in  the  list  obove  thot  were  of  most  importonce  to  you.  These 

were  I  tern  _ ,  Item _ ,  ond  Item _ .  Cons  ider  now  thot  these  three  items  ore  in  effect.  Whot  would  be 

the  prabobility  thatyau  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  ar  Reserves? 

_  0 _ JO _ 20 _ 30_ _ 40 _ _  50 _ 60 _ 70 _ 80_  _  _  9 0 _ 1_0 0  _ 

Na  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 

18.  Now  consider  the  Mpockoge"  af  economic  incentives  you  noted  in  Port  D,  Question  12,  plus  the 

three  items  you  just  noted  os  being  importont.  Assume  that  oil  of  these  chonges  had  token  ploce  ond  were 
in  effect.  Now,  what  would  be  the  probability  thot  yau  would  reenlist  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve?  (Circle 
oppropriote  number) 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING)  Yes 

.19.  Which  would  you  prefer?  (Circle  one) 

(1)  Army  Notional  Guord  Unit  (2)  Army  Reserve  Unit  (3)  Individuol  Reody  Reserve  (4)  None 


F.  SOME  FINAL  QUESTIONS 


1.  Army  plonners  often  ore  in  doubt  os  to  the  proper  omount  of  o  bonus  or  benefit.  Haw  much  da  you  think  o 
minimum,  but  fair,  yeorly  bonus  ar  benefit  should  be  ta  encourage  ond  make  it  worthwhile  far  ane  to  stoy  in 
the  Guord  or  Reserve?  Be  foir  in  your  estimote.  A  minimum,  foir  yeorly  bonus  or  benefit  should  be  obout 

s _ . 

2.  In  your  civilion  wark  hove  yau  ever  been  refused  employment,  possed  over  or  slowed  in  promotion,  denied 
other  benefits  or  dischorged  becouse  of  your  Guord  or  Reserve  membership  ar  training  portici  potion? 

(1)  Na  (4)  Yes,  three  or  four  yeors  oga 

(2)  Nat  sure  (5)  Yes,  five  or  six  yeors  ago 

(3)  Yes,  within  the  post  twa  yeors 


3.  Whot  is  your  civilian  employer's  leave  policy  for  your  onnuol  octive  duty  troining? 


(1)  Permits  twa  weeks  extro  vacation  leave  with  poy 

(2)  P  ermits  twa  weeks  leave  without  poy 

(3)  Permits  two  weeks  leave  but  only  poys  me  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  my  military  ond  civilian  poy 


(4)  My  employer  will  nat  permit  speciol 
leove  without  poy.  I  must  use  my 
regulor  vacation  leave. 

(5)  Does  not  opply.  I  om  self-employed 
or  unemployed. 


4. 


If  there  hod  been  na  draft  and  yau  hod  not  hod  ony  military  obligation  at  the  time  yau  first  entered  Militory 
Service,  do  yau  think  yau  would  hove  entered  the  Service? 


(1)  Yes,  I  definitely  would  hove  entered  the  Service 

(2)  Yes,  I  prabobly  would  hove  entered  the  Service 

(3)  No,  I  probobly  would  not  hove  entered  the  Service 


(4)  No,  I  definitely  would  nat  have  entered 
the  Servi  ce 

(5)  I  hove  na  ideo  whot  I  would  hove  done 
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5.  What  was  the  one,  primary  reason  for  your  initial  entry  into  the  Guard  of  Reserve? 


(1)  I  nvoluntarily  assigned  from  active  forces 

(2)  To  leom  a  trade  or  skill  thot  would  be 
valuable  in  civilion  life 

(3)  Went  into  the  Reserve  Components  rather 
than  be  drafted 

(4)  To  serve  my  country 

(5)  To  fulfill  my  military  obligation  at  a  time 
of  my  choice 

(6)  Opportunity  for  odvonced  education, 
professional  training 


(Circle  appropriote  item) 

(7)  Friends  were  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve 

(8)  Supplement  my  income  by  drill  and 
training  pay 

(9)  Retirement  benefits 

(10)  Far  the  travel,  excitement,  new  experience 

(11)  To  became  more  mature  and  self-reliant 

(12)  Other  than  above - 


6.  Would  you  encourage  yaur  friends  and  relatives  who  had  nat  had  military  service  and  who  do  not  have  a 
service  obligation  to  join  the  Guard  or  Reserve? 

(1)  Definitely  would  not  (4)  Probobly  would 

(2)  Probably  would  nat  (5)  Definitely  would 

(3)  Not  sure 

7.  What  do  you  think  might  be  the  best  ways  ta  recruit  persons  into  the  Guard  and  Reserve? 

(1)  _ 


(2) 

(3) 


8.  You  have  been  asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  your  attitude  toward  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Naw,  one  final 
question:  Are  you  going  to  reenlist  in  the  Reserve  Components  far  at  least  a  year? 

(1)  Definitely  will  not  reenlist  (4)  Probably  will  reenlist 

(2)  Probably  will  not  reenlist  (5)  Definitely  will  reenlist 

(3)  Nat  sure 


This  is  the  end  af  the  survey.  Thank  yau  far  yaur 
participation.  Please  return  the  survey  immediately 
in  the  enclosed  envelope.  The  postage  has  already 
been  paid;  just  seal  and  mail. 

If  yau  have  any  additional  comment, 
please  write  it  below . 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENT: 


<RAC> 
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Research  Analysis  Corporation 

McLean,  Virginia  22101 


c 


Area  Code  703 
893-5900 


2.  First- Year  Personnel 


January  1972 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  Certain  Members  of  the  Reserve  Components  of  the 
US  Army  Who  Have  Not  Had  Active  Duty  Training 


SUBJECT: 


Survey  of  Reserve  Components  Personnel 


The  Research  Analysis  Corporation  is  an  independent,  non-profit 
organization  that  conducts  research  studies,  under  contract,  for 
various  departments  of  the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments.  The 
attached  survey  is  a  part  of  the  study,  "Maintenance  of  Reserve  Components 
in  a  Volunteer  Environment,"  sponsored  by  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Reserve  Components ,  Department  of  Army.  It  deals  with  how  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  of  the  Army  can  be  made  most  attractive  to  persons  like 
yourself,  assuming  that  participation  in  the  Guard  and  Reserve  were 
completely  voluntary  —  that  there  were  no  military  draft. 

You  have  been  randomly  selected  to  participate  in  the  survey  from 
those  personnel  in  Guard  and  Reserve  units  who  have  not  yet  been  called 
for  active  duty  training,  (if  you  should  have  been  called  by  the  time 
you  receive  this,  please  complete  the  survey  anyway.)  The  information 
requested  from  you  is  not  available  from  other  sources.  Your  opinions 
on  this  matter  may  have  considerable  influence  in  determining  what 
actions  should  be  taken  in  the  Reserve  Components.  Your  responses  will 
be  treated  anonymously  in  the  statistical  analysis. 

It  probably  will  take  about  thirty  minutes  to  complete  the  survey. 
Please  fill  it  out  and  return  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation . 


Wallace  L.  Clement 
Study  Leader 


Enclosure 
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Research  Analysis  Corporation 

McLean,  Virginia  22101 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS  SURVEY-NPS  PERSONNEL 


INSTRUCTIONS 

This  is  a  survey  dealing  with  your  attitudes  about  the  Reserve  Components  of  the  Army  (the  Guard 
and  the  Reserve).  Please  complete  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Your  cooperation  is  important. 

As  you  may  have  heard  in  news  accounts,  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  military  draft  will  not 
extend  beyond  July  1973.  After  that  time,  so  long  as  there  is  no  significant  threat,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
United  States  military  forces  will  be  recruited  from  volunteers.  In  an  all-volunteer  environment  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  military  services  so  thot  the  services  are  more  attractive  to  prospective 
members.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  active  military  service  more  attractive,  it  also  may  be 
necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  so  that  sufficient  numbers  of  persons 
will  be  attracted  to  militory  reserve  forces. 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  secure  the  opinions  of  new  personnel  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  as 
to  how  the  Reserve  Components  might  be  made  more  attractive  to  non-prior  service  personnel.  You  will  be 
questioned  as  to  your  preferences  toward  different  incentives  and  combinations  of  incentives  that  would 
have  increased  the  probability  of  your  enlistment  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve. 

The  survey  is  being  mailed  to  about  1000  persons  who  hove  recently  joined  Guard  or  Reserve  units. 
Your  name  was  selected  randomly  according  to  a  computer  program.  The  number  at  the  top  of  the  page  is 
to  assist  in  keeping  track  of  the  forms  as  they  are  returned.  Your  answers  will  be  treated  anonymously  in 
the  statistical  analysis  which  will  be  conducted  by  this  organization;  in  no  woy  will  your  name  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  your  responses.  Please  be  honest  and  candid  in  completing  the  form. 

For  most  of  the  survey  you  will  answer  questions  by  circling  the  appropriate  response  for  the 
question.  At  some  points  in  the  completion  of  the  survey  you  are  asked  to  write  in  ideas  you  might  have 
that  are  not  included  in  the  alternatives  listed. 

When  you  have  completed  the  survey,  place  it  in  the  enclosed  stamped,  addressed  envelope  and 
mail  without  delay. 


December  1971 
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A.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  (please  circle  appropriate  item) 

1.  Grodc:  El  E2  E3  E4  or  higher 

2.  Months  of  service  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve: 

(1)  0-2  months  (5)  9—10  months 

(2)  3—4  months  (6)  11-12  months 

(3)  5-6  months  (7)  13  — 18  months 

(4)  7-8  months  (8)  19  months  or  longer 

3.  Months  on  o  woiting  list  prior  to  enlistment  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve: 

(1)  0-2  months  (5)  9-10  months 

(2)  3—4  months  (6)  11—12  months 

(3)  5-6  months  (7)  13-18  months 

(4)  7-8  months  (8)  19  months  or  longer 

4.  MOS  in  which  you  ore  now  working  (first  3  digits  only): _ 

5.  Now  in: 

(1)  Army  Notionol  Guord  unit  thot  meets  for  poid  ossemblies  on  o  regulor  bosis 

(2)  USAR  unit  thot  meets  for  poid  ossemblies  on  o  regulor  bosis 


6. 

Age: 

18  19  20 

21 

22  23  24 

25 

26 

27 

or  older 

7. 

Present 

civilion  educotion  level: 

(1) 

Grode  school 

(4)  Some  college 

(2) 

Some  high  school 

(5)  College  groduote 

(3) 

High  school  groduote 

(6)  Post  graduate  study 

8. 

Are  you 

now  in  school? 

(1) 

Y es,  high  school 

(3)  Yes,  postgroduote  s 

tudy 

(2) 

Yes,  college 

(4)  No 

9. 

If  now  in  school,  whot  do  you  hope 

to  d 

o  when  you  finish? 

10. 

Number 

of  troining  ossemblies  you 

rece 

ived  credit  for  during  the 

period  1 

December 

1970 

to  30  November  1971 

(o  weekend  Multiple  Unit  Troining 

Assembly — 4,  os  on  exomple, 

would  be 

considered  os 

4  troining  ossemblies 

(i) 

Number  of  troining  ossemblies 

for  pay : 

(2) 

Number  of  troining  ossemblies 

not  for  pay: 

11. 

Moritol 

Stotus : 

(1) 

Single 

(3)  Seporoted/Di vorced 

(2)  Morried 

12.  Number  of  children: 

13.  Civilion  occupotion: 


(4)  Widowed 


14.  Present  employment  stotus: 

(1)  Self-employed  (4)  Full-time  student  not  working  full  time 

(2)  Employed  by  Federol,  Stote,  County  or  locol  government  (5)  Working  port  time  (not  a  fu I l-time  studen t) 

(3)  Employed  by  o  privote  firm  (6)  Unemployed  (not  o  full-time  student) 

15.  Are  you  o  Federol  civilion  employee  assigned  as  a  technician  to  the  Guord  or  Reserve? 

(1)  Yes  (2)  No 
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16.  Your  present onnuol  income, 

(1)  Less  thon  $4000 

(2)  $4000  to  $5999 

(3)  $6000  to  $7999 

(4)  $8000  to  $9999 


excluding  your  militory  poy: 

(5)  $10,000  to  $11,999 

(6)  $12,000  to  $13,999 

(7)  $14,000  to  $15,999 

(8)  $16,000  to  $17,999 


(9)  $18,000  to  $19,999 

(10)  $20,000  to  $21,999 

(11)  $22,000  to  $23,999 

(12)  $24,000  or  more 


17.  Whot  is  your  best  estimote  of 

Reserve  Service? 

(1 )  Less  thon  $500 

(2)  $500  to  $699 

(3)  $700  to  $899 

(4)  $900  to  $1099 


e  onnuol  monetory  volue  of  all 

(5)  $1100  to  $1299 

(6)  $1300  to  $1499 

(7)  $1500  to  $1699 

(8)  $1700  to  $1899 


pay  and  benefits  from  your  Guard  or 

(9)  $1900  to  $2099 
(1  0)  $2100  or  more 


18. 


Your  present  family  income  from  oil  sources  (you  ond  your  spouse  combined): 


(1)  Less  thon  $4000 

(2)  $4000  to  $5999 

(3)  $6000  to  $7999 

(4)  $8000  to  $9999 

(5)  $10,000  to  $11,999 


(6)  $12,000  to  $13,999 

(7)  $14,000  to  $15,999 

(8)  $16,000  to  $17,999 

(9)  $18,000  to  $19,999 

(10)  $20,000  to  $21,999 


(11)  $22,000  to  $23,999 

(12)  $24,000  to  $25,999 

(13)  $26,000  to  $27,999 

(14)  $28,000  or  more 


19.  Religious  preference: 

(1)  Jewish  (2)  Protestont  (3)  Romon  Cotholic 


(4)  None  (5)  Other 


20.  Roce: 

(1)  Americon  Indion  (2)  Coucosion  (3)  Negroid  (4)  Orientol  (5)  Other 

21.  Type  of  community  in  which  you  grew  up: 

(1)  Form  (2)  Smoll  town  (3)  Suburb  (4)  City 


22.  In  whot  Stote  (district,  territory,  or  possession)? 


23.  Type  of  community  in  which  you  now  live: 

(1)  Form  (2)  Smoll  town  (3)  Suburb  (4)  City 


24.  Present  residence:  .  . 

STATE  COUNTY 


CIT  Y 


B.  RESERVE  COMPONENT  SERVICE- 

SATISFACTION  AND  IMPORTANCE  RATINGS 

There  ore  two  things  to  do  in  this  port  of  the  survey: 

(o)  Indicote  your  level  of  sotisfoction  with  eoch  of  the  vorious  topics  stoted. 

(bl  Ronk  the  topics  in  terms  of  their  importonce  to  you. 

SATISFACTION  RATING.  First,  then,  you  ore  osked  to  express  your  sotisfoction  by  drowing  o  circle 
oround  whot  you  feel  to  be  the  oppropriote  number  on  the  dotted  line  under  eoch  question.  As  you  see, 
one  end  of  the  scole  indicotes  sotisfoction;  the  other  end  of  the  scole  indicotes  dissotisfoction.  You 
moy  choose  ony  of  the  numbers,  1  through  7,  to  express  the  degree  of  sotisfoction  you  feel.  Do  this 
for  eoch  of  the  nine  items  before  you  ronk  them  in  importonce. 

_ 1.  How  sotisfying  do  you  find  your  Guord  or  Reserve  duty  with  respect  to  your  ossigned  duties,  ond  the 

freedom  you  hove  to  corry  them  out? 

1  2  _ 3_ _ 4 _ 5  _  _  _  6 _ _ 7_ 

Not  ot  oil  About  Very 

sotisfying  overoge  sotisfying 
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2.  Haw  satisfying  da  yau  find  yaur  friendships  and  yaur  personal  associations  with  others  in  yaur  unit,  bath 
occupational  and  personal  contacts — do  you  look  forward  to  these  ossaciatians  during  drill  period  and 
find  them  worthwhile  ta  you? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Not  at  all  About  Very 

sotisfying  average  satisfying 


3.  Haw  sotisfying  do  you  find  the  economic  benefits  ossocioted  with  the  Guard  ond  Reserve — benefits  in  the 
way  af  pay  and  retirement  credit  you  hove  as  o  consequence  af  membership  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Notatal1  About  Very 

satisfying  average  satisfying 


_4.  Haw  satisfying  da  yau  find  the  way  the  Guard  ar  Reserve  is  regarded  in  your  community  —  is  it  a  good 
thing  far  yau  personally;  are  yau  laaked  up  ta  because  af  yaur  Guard  ar  Reserve  membership? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Nat  ot  oil 
s  a  t  i  s  f  y  i  n  g 


About 
a veroge 


Very 

satis  fy  in  g 


What  effect  ar  influence  daesyaur  Guard  ar  Reserve  membership  have  an  yaur  family  life^-daes  it  cut  inta 
yaur  family  activity;  is  your  wife  in  agreement  with  yaur  Reserve  Component  duty? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Very  bad 
effect 


A  baut 
a  verage 


Very  gaad 
effect 


_6.  Haw  da  yau  feel  about  the  effect  that  yaur  Guord  ar  Reserve  membership  has  an  yaur  free  time  —  daes  yaur 
Reserve  Component  obligation  take  away  sa  much  af  your  free  time  that  it  is  bothersome  to  you? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Much 

effect 


A  baut 
avera  ge 


L i ttle 
e  f  fe  c  t 


7.  What  effect  ar  influence  daes  yaur  Guard  ar  Reserve  duty  have  on  your  vacotion  time— -do  you  hove  ta 
socrifice  leave  ond  vacation  time  because  af  yaur  Guard  ar  Reserve  obligation? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Very  bad 
effect 


About 

average 


Very  good 
effect 


Is  your  employer's  attitude  toward  your  Reserve  Component  abligotion  sotisfying  to  you — daes  he  understand 
yaur  situation  and  take  measures  ta  relieve  any  economic  distress  yau  might  experience  because  af  it? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Nat  at  all 
sati  sfy  in  g 


About 
avera  ge 


Very 

satisfying 


Haw  satisfying  a  relationship  is  there  between  the  skills  necessory  in  your  Guard  or  Reserve  assignment 
and  those  in  your  civilion  wark  —  da  yau  learn  things  in  your  Reserve  Component  duty  thot  you  con  apply  in 
your  civilian  |ab  and  vice  verso;  does  Reserve  Component  duty  offer  yau  a  welcome  chonge? 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


Nat  ot  oil 
satisfying 


About 
a  veroge 


Very 

sotis  fy  ing 
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IMPORTANCE  RANKING  OF  PREVIOUS  ITEMS.  You  hove  considered  nine  different  things  thot 
reloted  to  your  sotisfoction  with  your  Guord  ond  Reserve  service.  Pleose  look  bock  over  these 
nine  items  ond  in  the  blonk  to  the  left  of  eoch  item,  indicote  the  importonce  of  thot  item  to  you. 
For  exomple,  if  you  thought  thot  Question  3  (economic  benefits)  wos  most  importont  to  you,  you 
would  put  o  in  the  spoce  beside  it.  If  the  influence  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  duty  on  fomily  life 
wos  second  in  importonce,  you  would  put  o  2  beside  it,  ond  so  on,  until  you  hod  ronked  eoch  of 
the  nine  items  in  terms  of  importonce;  thus,  the  item  thot  is  leost  importont  to  you  would  hove 
the  number  9  beside  it. 

10.  Is  there  onything  else  you  would  odd  os  being  o  sotisfying  element  of  Guord  ond  Reserve  service? 


How  would  you  ronk  it  in  comporison  with  the  other  nine? 


C.  ORIGINAL  ENLISTMENT  AND  REENLISTMENT 
IN  GUARD  OR  RESERVE 


1.  If  there  hod  been  no  militory  droft,  whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve? 
Circle  one  of  the  numbers  from  0  to  100  on  the  line  below  to  indicote  the  percent  probobility  thot  you  would 
hove  enlisted,  ossuming  thot  the  Guord  or  Reserve  remoined  obout  the  some  os  it  presently  is. 


0  10 

20 

30  40  50  60  70 

80 

90  100 

No,  certoin 

(PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING) 

Y es,  certoin 

1  would  not 

1  would  hove 

hove  enlisted 

enlisted 

2.  You  hove  been  in  the  Reserve  Components  only  o  short  time.  From  your  experience  so  for,  whot  is  the  prob¬ 
obility  thot  you  will  reenlist  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  when  your  term  of  obligoted  service  is  over? 


0  10 

20 

30  40  50  60  70 

80 

90 

100 

No,  certoin 

(PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  REENLISTING) 

Y c.s,  certoin 

1  will  not 

1  will 

reenlist 

reenlist 

3.  If  you  circled  ony  number  from  0  to  40,  pleose  indicote  why  you  hove  o  tendency  not  to  reenlist. 


4.  If  you  circled  ony  number  from  60  to  100,  pleose  indicote  why  you  hove  o  tendency  toword  reenlisting. 
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D.  ECONOMIC  INCENTIVES  TO  ENLISTMENT 


In  this  part  af  the  survey  o  number  of  items  are  listed  that  represent  chonges  reloted  ta  the  attrocti veness  af 

Guard  and  Reserve  service.  Please  examine  each  of  the  changes  separately ,  and  indicote  an  the  scale  below  eoch 

haw  thot  porticulor  item  would  have  affected  the  probability  af  your  enlisting  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve,  assuming 

thot  such  o  chonge  wos  in  effect,  and  that  there  were  no  military  draft.  Circle  the  oppropriote  number  in  eoch  case. 

1.  Recent  legislation  has  increosed  significantly  the  poy  far  lawer-ronking  enlisted  men.  Considering  only  this 
fact ,  whot  is  the  likelihood  that  yau  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

2.  Suppose  you  were  ta  receive  o  bonus  for  enlistment  of  up  ta  $600  far  a  six-yeor  enlistment  in  a  Guard  or  Re¬ 
serve  unit.  Considering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probability  thot  you  would  have  enlisted  in  the  Guard  ar 
Reserve  if  there  were  no  military  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  .  Yes 

3.  Suppose  the  Army  were  ta  guorontee  that  yau  would  suffer  na  loss  af  income  during  yaur  initial  active  duty 
for  troining  coming  up  shortly,  ond  during  onnuol  troining  —  thot  is,  if  the  employer  did  not  make  up  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  your  solory  ond  yaur  militory  poy  sa  that  yau  suffered  na  lass,  the  Army  would  make  up  the 
difference.  Cons  idering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probability  that  yau  would  have  enlisted  in  the  Guard  ar 
Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  draft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

4.  Recent  legislation  hos  changed  the  low  so  that  you  will  receive  the  same  basic  allowance  far  quorters  (BAQ) 
during  your  period  of  imtiol  octive  duty  for  troining  os  is  given  to  members  af  the  octive  Army  of  similor  grode. 
Considering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  if 
there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  20  100 

Na  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

5.  Suppose  yau  were  ta  receive  educotian  benefits  far  Reserve  Component  service  equivolent  to  $500  far  three 
yeors  af  Reserve  Component  service,  benefits  such  os  concellotion  of  student  loons  far  services  in  the 
domestic  interests  of  the  nation,  the  ability  ta  take  Armed  Farces  Institute  courses,  monetory  ollawances  to 
offset  educotion  expenses,  ond  so  on.  Considering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probobility  that  yau  would  hove 
enlisted  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  if  there  were  na  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Na  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

6.  Suppose  yau  were  ollowed  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Components  to  corry  $15,000  of  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insuronce  (SGLI)  at  o  nominol  cost  to  yau  of,  soy,  $3  ta  $4  per  month.  Cons  idering  only  this  item,  whot  is  the 
probobility  thot  you  would  have  enlisted  in  the  Guord  ar  Reserve  if  there  were  na  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

7.  Suppose  you  hod  improved  retirement  benefits  for  yourself  (for  exomple,  retirement  with  pay  at  age  50),  ond 
benefits  for  your  dependents  if  you  were  to  die  before  retirement  oge.  Cons  idering  only  this  item,  whot  is  the 
probobility  that  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  military  draft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 
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8.  Suppose  you  were  to  hove  medicol  ond  dentol  benefits  for  yourself  ond  your  dependents  while  you  were  in  the 
Guord  or  Reserve.  Considering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the 
Guord  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

_0_ _ 10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

9.  Suppose  you  were  oble,  becouse  of  being  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve,  to  secure  o  home  loon  guoronteed  by  the 
FHA  or  the  VA.  Cons  idering  only  this  item ,  whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guord 
or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

10.  Suppose  you  were  to  receive  proficiency  poy  for  on  MOS  or  skills  thot  were  scorce  or  in  short  supply,  or  in 
which  you  demonstroted  uncommon  expertise  becouse  of  the  degree  of  your  skill.  Considering  only  this  item , 
whot  is  the  probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guord  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 


No  Yes 

1  i .  Suppose  you  were  ollowed  o  Federol  income  tox  exemption  of  $1250  while  you  were  in  Guard  or  Reserve 
service.  Considering  only  this  itemt  whot  is  the  probobility  that  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the  Guard  ar 
Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

12.  Is  there  ony  other  economic  incentive  you  would  suggest  thot  would  hove  on  effect  on  your  ottitude  toword 
membership  in  the  Reserve  Components? 


Considering  only  the  item  you  have  just  suggested  os  being  in  effect  for  the  Guord  ond  Reserve,  whot  is  the 
probobility  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

13.  Suppose  now  thot  you  were  oble  to  combine  ony  two  of  the  obove  economic  incentives  into  o  "pockoge"  ond 
were  to  hove  both  of  them  in  effect.  Which  two  would  you  choose?  Item _  ,  ond  Item _  . 

Considering  those  two  incentives  to  be  in  effect ,  whot  is  the  probability  thot  you  would  hove  enlisted  in  the 
Guord  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  militory  droft? 

_0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 
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E.  OTHER  INCENTIVES  TO  ENLISTMENT 


There  are  other  aspects  of  Guard  and  Reserve  service,  not  necessarily  economic  in  nature,  that  might  have 
an  effect  on  your  attitude — for  example,  changes  concerned  with  missions,  with  the  organization,  and  with  the 
operation  of  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  A  number  of  such  things  are  listed  below.  Please  read  the  entire  list, 
and  then  check  the  three  (3)  things  in  the  list  that  are  most  important  to  you  —  check  in  the  blank  to  the  left  of 
the  number. 

_ 1.  Suppose  that  Guard  ond  Reserve  personnel  were  used  much  more  in  local  community,  domestic  action 

programs  to  help  correct  conditions  of  poverty,  poor  health,  bad  ecological  conditions,  and  so  on. 

_ 2.  Suppose  a  more  favorable  public  attitude  toward  the  Guard  and  Reserve  arose  (perhaps  through  good 

public  relations,  advertising  and  recruiting)  so  that  you  felt  greater  pride  in  being  a  part  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Components. 

_ 3.  Suppose  there  were  much  better  utilization  of  your  individual  skills  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve. 

_ 4.  Suppose  there  were  more  social,  athletic,  and  recreational  activities  developed  around  the  Guard  and 

Reserve  so  that  your  whole  family  found  more  enjoyment  in  your  Reserve  Component  duty. 

___  5.  Suppose  you  had  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  with  respect  to  grooming  and 
personol  appearance. 

_ 6.  Suppose  you  had  greater  opportunity  for  promotion  ond  greater  change  to  be  commissioned  in  the 

Guard  ond  Reserve. 

_ 7.  Suppose  the  Guard  and  Reserve  took  on  greater  responsibility  for  your  family  if  something  were  to 

happen  to  you,  regardless  of  whether  your  misfortune  were  related  to  Reserve  Component  duty. 

_ 8.  Suppose  there  were  someone  associated  with  the  Guard  or  Reserve  to  whom  you  could  go  to  get  factual 

information  about  the  Reserve  Components,  someone  who  could  properly  advise  you  on  all  the  privileges 
and  benefits  of  Guard  or  Reserve  duty. 

_ 9.  Suppose  you  were  a  member  of  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  in  which  the  morale  was  very  high,  the  leader¬ 
ship  was  well  above  average,  and  you  felt  that  you  were  part  of  a  highly  productive  and  effective  unit. 

1  0.  Suppose  the  frequency  of  Guard  and  Reserve  assemblies  were  reduced,  and  there  were  instead  a 
longer  period  of  annual  training. 

_ 11.  Suppose  Guard  and  Reserve  units  were  to  have  no  multiple,  weekend  assemblies,  but  only  more  fre¬ 
quent  weekday  assemblies. 

_ 12.  Suppose  your  Guard  or  Reserve  unit  were  an  integral  part  of  an  active  Army  unit,  and  your  onnuol 

training  were  always  with  that  parent  active  Army  unit  at  its  home  base. 

_ 13.  Suppose  your  Guard  and  Reserve  training  were  significantly  improved,  including  better  instruction  and 

up-to-date  facilities,  equipment,  and  weapons. 

_ 14.  Suppose  the  Guard  and  Reserve  organization  and  MOS  structure  were  modified  so  that  it  were  possible 

to  have  a  significantly  greater  number  of  women  (WAC)  as  members  of  the  Reserve  Components. 

_ 15.  What  else  could  you  add? 


16.  You  should  have  checked  the  three  items  that  were  of  most  importance  to  you.  These  were  Item _ _ 

Item _ ,  and  Item _ .  Consider  now  that  these  three  items  are  in  effect.  What  is  the  probability 

that  you  would  have  enlisted  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  if  there  were  no  military  draft? 

_0 _ 10 _ 20 _ 30 _ 40 _ _50 _ 60_  _  70  _  80 _ 9 0_  _  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 
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17.  Naw  consider  the  “package"  af  ecanamic  incentives  yau  noted  in  the  previous  section  (Part  D),  plus  the 
three  items  yau  just  noted  as  being  important.  Assume  that  oil  of  these  chonges  hod  token  place  and 
were  in  effect.  Now,  what  is  the  probability  that  yau  would  have  enlisted  in  the  Guard  ar  Reserve  if 
there  were  na  military  draft? 

0  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

No  (PERCENT  PROBABILITY  OF  ENLISTING)  Yes 

18.  Which  would  yau  prefer?  (Circle  one) 

(1)  An  Army  National  Guard  Unit  (3)  The  Individual  Ready  Reserve 

(2)  An  Army  Reserve  Unit  (4)  None 


F.  SOME  FINAL  QUESTIONS 


1.  Army  planners  often  are  in  daubt  as  ta  the  proper  amount  af  a  bonus  or  benefit.  Haw  much  da  yau  think  a 
minimum,  but  fair ,  yearly  bonus  ar  benefit  should  be  ta  encourage  and  make  it  worthwhile  far  one  ta  stay  in 
the  Guard  ar  Reserve?  Be  fair  in  yaur  estimate.  A  minimum,  fair  yearly  bonus  ar  benefit  should  be  about 

$ _ . 

2.  In  yaur  civilian  wark  have  yau  ever  been  refused  employment,  passed  aver  ar  slowed  in  promotion,  denied 
other  benefits  ar  discharged  because  af  yaur  Guard  ar  Reserve  membership  ar  training  participation? 

(1)  Na  (2)  Nat  sure  (3)  Yes 

3.  What  is  yaur  civilian  employer's  leave  policy  far  yaur  annual  active  duty  training? 

(4)  My  employer  will  nat  permit  special  leave 
without  pay.  I  must  use  my  regular 
vacation  leave. 

(5)  Does  not  apply.  I  am  self-emplay ed  ar 
unemployed . 

(6)  Don't  knaw. 

4.  If  there  had  been  na  draft  and  yau  had  nat  had  any  military  obligation  at  the  time  yau  first  entered  Military 
Service,  da  yau  think  yau  would  have  entered  the  Service? 

(1)  Yes,  I  definitely  would  have  entered  the  Service.  (4)  Na,  I  definitely  would  nat  have  entered 

(2)  Yes,  I  probably  would  have  entered  the  Service.  t^e  Service. 

(3)  Na,  I  probably  would  nat  have  entered  the  Service.  (5)  I  have  na  idea  what  I  would  have  dane. 


(1)  Permits  two  weeks  extra  vacation  leave  with  pay. 

(2)  Permits  twa  weeks  leave  without  pay, 

(3)  Permits  twa  weeks  leave  but  only  pays  me  the 
difference  between  my  military  and  civilian  pay. 


5.  What  was  the  ane,  prinipry  reason  far  yaur  initial  entry  inta  the  Guard  ar  Reserve? 


(1)  Ta  learn  a  trade  ar  skill  that  would  be  valuable 
in  civilian  life. 

(2)  Went  into  the  Reserve  Components  rather  than 
be  drafted. 

(3)  Ta  serve  my  country. 

(4)  Ta  fulfill  my  military  obligation  at  a  time  af 
my  choice. 

(5)  Opportunity  far  advanced  education,  professional 
tra  in  ing . 


(Circle  appropriate  item.) 

(6)  Opportunity  far  advanced  education, 
professional  training. 

(7)  Supplement  my  income  by  drill  and 
training  pay. 

(8)  Retirement  benefits. 

(9)  Far  the  travel,  excitement.,  new  experience. 

(10)  Ta  became  mare  mature  and  self-reliant. 

(11)  Other  than  above _ 


6.  Would  yau  encourage  yaur  friends  and  relatives  wha  had  nat  had  military  service  and  wha  da  nat  have  a 
service  obligation  ta  jain  the  Guard  ar  Reserve? 

(1)  Definitely  would  nat  (4)  Probably  would 

(2)  Probably  would  nat  (5)  Definitely  would 

(3)  Nat  sure 
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7.  Whot  do  you  think  might  be  the  best  woys  to  recruit  persons  into  the  Guord  ond  Reserve? 


(D 

(2) 

(3) 


8.  You  hove  been  osked  o  lot  of  questions  obout  your  ottitude  toword  the  Guord  ond  Reserve.  Now,  one  finol 
question:  Are  you  going  to  reenlist  in  the  Reserve  Components  for  of  leost  o  yeor,  when  your  obligoted  tour 
is  over? 

(1)  Definitely  will  not  reenlist  (4)  Probobly  will  reenlist 

(2)  Probobly  will  not  reenlist  (5)  Definitely  will  reentist 

(3)  Not  sure 


This  is  the  end  of  the  survey.  Thank  you  for  your 
participation.  Please  return  the  survey  immediately 
in  the  enclosed  envelope.  The  postage  has  already 
been  paid;  just  seal  and  mail. 

If  you  have  any  additional  comment, 
please  write  it  below . 


ADDITIONAL  COMMENT: 
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3.  Active  Army  Personnel 


RESEARCH  ANALYSIS  CORPORATION 
SURVEY  SUPPLEMENT 

FOR  VOLAR-72  COST  EFFECTIVENESS  STUDY 


The  data  from  the  following  questions  will  be  used  to  assist  in 
the  evaluation  of  the  Modern  Volunteer  Army  program.  Please  answer  all 
questions  carefully  and  completely.  Any  information  you  provide  will 
not  be  identified  with  you  personally,  but  will  be  used  in  summarized 
form  together  with  information  from  other  respondents  for  research 
purposes  only. 


1.  Social  Security  No. _  (please  write  in) 

2.  Please  check  your  present  location  on  the  list  below. 

_  (l)  Fort  Benning 

_  (2)  Fort  Bragg 

_  (3)  Fort  Carson 

_  (4)  Fort  Jackson 

_  (5)  Fort  Knox 

_  (6)  Fort  Ord 

3.  What  is  your  grade?  (check  one) 


(1)  E1-E3 

(4)  W1-W4 

(2)  E4-E5 

(5)  01-03 

(3)  E6-E9 

(6)  04-06 

4.  What  is  your  status?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  RA  (5)  Vol.  indefinite 

_  (2)  AUS  (6)  Obligated  tour 

_  (3)  NG 

_  (4)  Reserve 
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5-  How  many  years  of  active  Army  service  have  you  had?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  0-3  years 

_  (2)  k-6  years 

_  (3)  7-9  years 

_  (U)  10  or  more  years 

6.  What  is  your  present  MOS?  (first  3  digits  only) 

_  Primary  MOS 

_  Duty  MOS 

7.  What  is  your  age?  (check  one) 

_  (1)  17-21 

_  (2)  22-26 

_  (3)  27-31 

_  (U)  over  31 

8.  What  is  your  education  level?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Grade  school 

_  (2)  Some  high  school 

_  (3)  High  school  graduate 

_  (U)  Some  college 

_  (5)  College  graduate 

_  (6)  Postgraduate  study 

9.  What  is  your  marital  status?  (check  one) 

_  (1)  Single 

_  (2)  Married 

_  (3)  Other  (separated,  divorced,  widowed) 

10.  How  many  children  do  you  have?  (write  in  actual  number;  0  if  you 
have  none) 

_  children 

11.  Is  this  your  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Army?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Yes 

_  (2)  No 
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12. 


If  this  is  not  your  first  tour  of  duty,  did  you  reenlist  since 
1  January  1971?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Yes 

_  (2)  No 


13.  What  is  your  racial  origin?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  White 

_  (2)  Black 

_  (3)  Other 

14.  Why  did  you  enter  the  Army?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Was  drafted 

_  (2)  Entered  primarily  because  of  the  draft 

_  (3)  Entered  voluntarily,  not  primarily  because  of  the 

draft 


15*  If  you  entered  voluntarily,  please  indicate  those  items  in  the  list 
below  that  influenced  you.  First  select  your  most  important  reason 
and  write  1  beside  it.  If  you  were  influenced  by  more  than  one  of 
the  items,  write  2  beside  your  next  most  important  reason,  and  3. 
beside  your  third  most  important  reason.  (Do  not  select  more  than  3) 

_  (l)  To  learn  a  trade  or  skill  that  would  be  valuable  in 

civilian  life 

_  (2)  To  serve  my  country 

_  (3)  Opportunity  for  advanced  education  or  professional 

training 

_  (4)  Security  of  an  Army  career 

_  (5)  Opportunity  for  travel  and  excitement 

_  (6)  To  become  more  mature  and  self-reliant 

_  (7)  Was  unemployed  and  could  find  no  other  job  openings 

_  (8)  Was  influenced  by  my  buddies  who  were  in  the  service 

_  (9)  Was  influenced  by  what  I  read  or  heard  from  advertising 

_ (10)  Was  influenced  by  what  I  was  told  by  recruiter 

16.  If  you  were  in  the  Army  on  1  January  1971,  try  to  recall  how  you  felt 
at  that  time  about  the  possibility  of  reenlisting  or  extending  your 
present  tour.  If  you  were  not  in  the  Army  on  1  January  1971,  please 
answer  this  on  the  basis  of  your  feelings  at  the  time  when  you  entered 
the  Army,  (check  one) 
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(1)  Definitely  would  not  reenlist 

(2)  Probably  would  not  reenlist  or  extend  ray  tour 

(3)  Was  not  sure  what  I  would  do 

(4)  Probably  would  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 

(5)  Definitely  planned  to  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 


IT*  The  following  17  general  categories  represent  areas  in  which  changes 
or  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  Army.  Please  check  those  7 
that  you  consider  most  important  to  you.  These  will  be  the  areas 
where  you  feel  that  improvements  should  still  be  made  to  make  Army 
life  more  attractive  to  you.  Please  read  through  the  entire  list 
of  17  before  making  your  selection  of  7* 

_  (l)  Barracks  and  Day  Rooms  (for  example,  providing 

partitions,  new  furniture,  renovations,  and  so  on, 
to  improve  living  quarters) 

_  (2)  Recreation  and  Special  Services  (for  example,  more 

athletic  and  recreational  facilities  and  equipment, 
bus  transportation  to  nearby  recreational  areas,  etc) 

_  (3)  Reducing  Extra  Duty  Details  (for  example,  civilians 

for  KP,  trash  collection  and  grounds  maintenance) 

_  (4)  Work  Conditions  (for  example,  improving  the  suitability 

and  convenience  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  in  your 
work  area,  having  interesting  and  meaningful  work  to 
do,  etc) 

_  (5)  Work  Hours  (for  example,  a  standard  5-day  work  week, 

8  hours  per  day,  except  in  emergencies) 

_  (6)  Religious  Facilities  (for  example,  improving  facilities 

at  your  place  of  worship) 

_  (7)  Family  Housing  (for  example,  adequate  on -post  housing 

or  leased  housing  off -post) 

_  (8)  PX/Commissary  Facilities  (for  example,  extended  hours 

of  operation,  greater  selection  of  goods,  etc) 

_  (9)  Food  and  Food  Service  (for  example,  renovated  dining 

halls,  more  choice  in  menu,  civilian  bakery  products,  etc) 

_ (10)  Training  (for  example,  improvements  in  training  aids, 

training  areas  or  training  methods,  environment  and 
adventure  training) 

_ (ll)  Education  Assistance  (for  example,  to  include  on-duty 

and  off-duty  educational  and  civilian  skill  assistance) 

_ (12)  Personal  Liberties  (for  example,  relaxation  of  regulations 

relating  to  hair  length,  dress,  reveille,  saluting,  etc) 
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(13)  Medical  Services  (for  example,  improving  waiting  room 
facilities,  expanding  the  medical  and  dental  service 
provided  to  dependents,  providing  out-patient  social 
work  service,  renovating  hospital  buildings,  etc) 

(14)  Post  Services  (for  example,  improved  transportation, 
improved  information  services,  expedited  personnel 
actions,  welcome  and  processing  center,  etc) 

(15)  Facilities  for  Handling  Personal  Problems  (for  example, 
expanded  counseling  services,  support  of  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  racial  harmony  programs,  revised  IG  pro¬ 
cedures,  etc) 

(16)  Army  Image  (for  example,  activities  aimed  at  making 
the  public  more  aware  and  appreciative  of  the  Army's 
contributions  to  the  development,  history  and  defense 
of  the  nation) 

(17)  Professionalism  (for  example,  to  improve  and  foster  a 
sense  of  unit  pride,  trust  and  loyalty  such  that  an 
environment  of  mutual  respect  will  exist  in  which 
soldiers  can  grow  professionally,  can  demonstrate 
their  skills  and  abilities  and  can  be  assured  that 
their  welfare,  along  with  the  successful  achievement 
of  their  mission,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  their 
leaders 


18.  The  Modern  Volunteer  Army/VOLAR  experiment  at  your  post  includes 

action  items  in  some  or  all  of  the  17  general  categories  listed  above. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  program  is  at  various  stages  of  development 
at  different  posts.  However,  assuming  that  the  MVA/VOLAR  program 
actions  will  be  completed,  and  in  the  light  of  the  recently  authorized 
pay  increases,  what  would  then  be  the  likelihood  of  your  reenlisting 
or  extending  your  tour?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Definitely  would  not  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 

_  (2)  Probably  would  not  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 

_  (3)  Am  not  sure  what  I  would  do 

(4)  Probably  would  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 
_  (5)  Definitely  would  reenlist  or  extend  my  tour 
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19-  Which  of  the  two,  the  MVA  program/vOLAK  experiment  actions  or  the 
pay  increase  would  you  consider  the  more  important  to  you  in 
influencing  your  decision  concerning  reenlistment  or  extending  your 
tour?  (check  one) 

(l)  The  recent  pay  increase  is  more  important  to  me  than 
the  MVA / VOLAR  program 

_  (2)  The  MVA/VOLAR  program  is  more  important  to  me  than 

the  recent  pay  increase 

_  (3)  Roth  are  about  equally  important  to  me 

20  .  If  the  recently  approved  pay  levels  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  you 
to  stay  in  the  Army,  please  indicate  what  minimum  increase  in  your 
base  pay  would  induce  you  to  do  so.  (check  one) 

_  (l)  I  would  stay  for  an  additional  5  percent  increase 

_  (2)  I  would  stay  for  an  additional  10  percent  increase 

_  (3)  I  would  stay  for  an  additional  15  percent  increase 

_  (4)  I  would  stay  for  an  additional  20  percent  increase 

_  (5)  I  would  not  stay  even  with  an  additional  pay  increase 

21.  If  you  are  not  planning  to  reenlist  or  extend  in  the  active  Army, 
would  you  be  likely  to  join  the  Reserve  Components  (Army  National 
Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve)?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Definitely  would  not  join  RC 

_  (2)  Probably  would  not  join  RC 

_  (3)  Don’t  know  what  I  would  do 

_  (4)  Probably  would  join  RC 

_  (5)  Definitely  would  join  RC 

22.  Which  three  of  the  following  might  do  the  most  to  influence  people  to 
join  the  Reserve  Components  (Army  National  Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve)? 
(Please  read  through  entire  list  before  making  selection) 

_  (l)  Better  economic  benefits  (in  the  way  of  bonuses,  pay, 

life  insurance,  or  retirement) 

_  (2)  Education  benefits  for  participation  in  the  Reserve 

Components  (such  as  guaranteed  schooling  or  job  trainiag 
in  return  for  time  spent  in  the  Reserve  Components) 

_  (3)  Allow  and  encourage  Reserve  Component  units  to  spend 

training  time  in  work  on  local  community  problems 

_  (4)  Make  as  the  only  requirement  for  Reserve  Component 

membership  two  or  three  weeks  annually  of  rigorous, 
intensive  training  in  one’s  specialty 

_  (5)  Provide  a  program  for  the  Reserve  Components  so  that 

the  individual  can  realistically  plan  a  career 
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(6)  Develop  a  program  so  that  the  Guard  or  Reserve  member 
suffers  no  monetary  loss  or  loss  of  vacation  time  when 
taking  time  necessary  for  annual  active  duty  training 

(7)  Guarantee  the  Guard  or  Reserve  member  that  his  family 
will  be  properly  cared  for  in  the  event  of  call-up  for 
extended  active  duty 

(8)  Allow  greater  personal  freedom  for  Reserve  Components 
personnel  with  respect  to  personal  grooming  and  appearance 

(9)  Develop  a  recruiting  and  public  relations  program  to 
change  the  public  attitude  toward  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
so  that  the  individual  serving  feels  pride  and  is 
accorded  respect  for  his  Reserve  Component  membership 

(10)  Provide  for  shorter  term  of  enlistment  in  the  Guard  or 
Reserve 

(11)  Have  more  social,  athletic,  and  recreational  activities 
organized  around  the  Guard  or  Reserve  units 

(12)  Utilize  the  skills  of  the  individual  better  and  let  him 
learn  something  he  can  use  in  civilian  life 

(13)  What  else  would  you  suggest  as  inducements  to  join  the 
Reserve  Components? 


(Questions  23  and  24  apply  only  to  enlisted  men) 

23  •  The  Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus  (VRB)  is  now  being  offered  as  an 

incentive  to  encourage  competent  soldiers  to  remain  in  the  key  combat 
branches.  If  you  were  entitled  to  receive  an  additional  $100  per  month 
on  qualifying  for  the  combat  arms,  as  well  as  the  VRB,  would  you  consider 
reenlisting  in  the  combat  arms?  (check  one) 

_  (l)  Definitely  would  not  reenlist  in  the  combat  arms 

_  (2)  Probably  would  not  reenlist  in  the  combat  arms 

_  (3)  Am  not  sure  what  I  would  do 

_  (4)  Probably  would  reenlist  in  the  combat  arms 

_  (5)  Definitely  would  reenlist  in  the  combat  arms 
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24-  From  your  own  knowledge  and  experience,  to  what  degree  do  you  think 
the  following  programs  are  likely  to  influence  young  men  of  your 
background  to  enlist  in  the  combat  arms  (infantry,  armor,  artillery)? 
Select  the  one  you  feel  would  have  the  most  influence  and  write  1 
beside  it.  Then  select  the  next  most  important  and  write  2  beside  it, 
and  finally  write  3,  beside  your  third  choice. 

_  MVA/VOLAR  actions 

_  General  pay  increase 

_  Enlistment  bonus  ($1000  each  year  for  3  years) 

_  Guaranteed  choice  of  unit  or  geographical  area 

2 Do  you  have  any  suggestions  that  might  be  of  help  to  the  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  program?  If  so,  please  write  them  in-  below. 
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Annex  B2 
COST  FACTORS 


Annex  B2 
COST  FACTORS 


Annex  B2  provides  methods  and  cost  factors  employed  in  evaluating 
the  cost  and  cost  effectiveness  formulae  in  Tables .1-31*  1-32,  and  1-33, 
Chap.  1  of  App  B. 

The  gross  cost  per  enlisted  man  per  year  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  total  gross  cost  of  adding  a  particular  incentive  by  the  enlisted 
mandated  strength.  The  net  cost  is  defined  in  Formula  Bl. 


o 


A  i  fRT 

Ac.  =  77“  - 
l  M 


(JL_ 

M  v  p 


where: 

Ac^  =  incentive  net  cost  per  enlisted  man 
C^  =  incentive  gross  cost 
M  =  enlisted  mandated  strength 

f  =  ratio  of  reenlistment  period  (years)  to  enlistment  period  (years) 

R  =  average  number  of  personnel  reaching  ETS  who  reenlist  with  no 
incentive 

T  =  net  NPS  annual  training  cost  per  man  (by  RC) 
p^  =  probability  of  reenlistment  with  specified  incentive 
pQ  =  probability  of  reenlistment  with  no  incentives. 


NET  COSTS  OF  REENLISTMENT  WITHOUT  INCENTIVES 


By  Formula  Bl 
C 

Ac  =  -2 
o  M 
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In  this  formula  Ac^  is  replaced  by  Acq  which  is  the  net  cost  of 
reenlistment  without  incentives,  and  where: 


B2-1 


C  =  0 
o 

M  =  371,617  for  ARNG;  224,950  for  USAR 
f  _  JL 

R  =  12,249  for  ARNG;  5,940  for  USAR 
T  =  $1923  for  ARNG;  $1880  for  USAR 

Pi  =  0 

Po  =  .19  for  ARNG;  .15  for  USAR 
R/po  =  64,470  for  ARNG;  39,600  for  USAR 


For  ARNG:  Ac 

o 


64,470  x  1923 

2  x  371,617 

123,975,810 

743,234 

$166.80 


For  USAR:  Ac 

o 


39,600  x  1880 

2  x  224,950 

74,448,000 

449,900 

$165.48 


The  sources 


and  derivations  of  the 


values  used  in  the  formula  follow. 


To  derive  net  NPS  yearly  training  costs,  T,  average  cost  of  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  per  ARNG  and  USAR  enlisted  was  computed. 


The  average  pay  and  allowances  per  enlistee  per  year  in  ARNG  and 
USAR  units  are  based  on  data  from  the  DA  Budget  Estimates  for  FY73  (which 
include  the  pay  raise  of  January  1972).  For  this  estimate,  a  48  paid- 
drill  status  was  assumed  for  IDT  and  an  average  number  of  15.69  days  of 
AT  for  ARNG  and  l4.80  days  for  USAR.  The  pay  and  allowances  are  given 
by  the  formula: 


I  Average  pay' 
and  allow¬ 
ances  per 
lenlistee 


'Pay  per  man 
per  IDT  paid| 
drill 


^Number 
of  IDT 
paid 
'drills 


'Pay  per  man) 
per  day  for 
AT 


/Average  \ 
number  I 
of  days 
of  AT  / 


(B3) 


(Average  pay  and^ 
allowances  per 
ARNG  enlistee 


($13.67  X  48)  +  ($19.58  X  15.69) 

$656.16  +  $307.21 

$963.37 
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'Average  pay  and' 
allowances  per 
^USAR  enlistee 


=  (13.79  x  48)  +($17.40  x  14.80) 
=  $661.92  +  $257.52 
=  $919.44 


For  incentive  Dl,  50  percent  was  applied  to  the  $963  and  $919 > 
yielding  $482  and  $460,  as  the  total  gross  costs  per  ARNG  and  USAR  enlistee, 
respectively. 

The  estimates  of  base  training  costs  per  ARNG  and  USAR  REP-63  for 

90 

FY73  are  based  on  data  from  the  DA  FY73  Budget  Estimates.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  average  length  of  ADT  is  5*5  months.  The  costs  are 
computed  by  the  formula; 


/  Base  \ 

I  training 

1  Average  \ 
length 

1 

1  cost  per 

of  train- 

\ REP-63  / 

Une 

( months ) 

\ 

pay  and 
allow- 


Monthly 
cost  of  ^ 
sub¬ 
sistence 


Monthly\ 


/Active' 


(b4) 


(Base  training 
cost  per 
ARNG  enlistee^ 


=  5.5  ($368.59  +  36.93  +  30.11)  +  $180.24  +  $90.00 

=  $2395.96  +  $180.24  +  $90.00 
=  $2666.20 


'Base  training \ 
cost  per  I 
1  USAR  enlistee 


=  5.5  ($355-42  +  $37.59  +  $25.15)  +  $188.85  +  $90.00 

=  $2299.88  +  $188.85  +  $90.00 
=  $2578.73 


The  estimates  of  average  pay  and  allowances  and  base  training  costs 
were  then  used  in  the  formula  developed  to  give  net  NPS  yearly  training 
costs  (t)  per  ARNG  and  USAR  enlisted  man.  The  formula  is: 


T 


'REP-63  > 

training 

costs 


(additional  > 
REP  pay 
for  6  months 


For  ARNG,  T  =  $2666  +  $220  -  $963 


T  =  $1923 


Ave  rage  \ 
cost  per 

reenlistee 

/ 


(B5) 


For  USAR,  T  =  $2579  +  $220  -  $919 
T  =  $1880 

Potential  loss  figures  for  FY73  provided  the  pool  for  possible 
reenlistments.  Losses  for  FY73  were  computed  as  64,470  for  ARNG  and 
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39,600  for  USAR.  These  figures  are  the  values  for  the  factor  R/p  , 
where  pQ  is  the  probability  of  reenlisting  without  incentives. 

The  mandated  strengths,  M,  are  averaged  figures  from  CORC  for  FY73* 
The  enlisted  strengths  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR  units  include  REPs. 


Component 

Mandated  strength  (m) 

ARNG  units 

371,617 

USAR  units 

224,  950 

The  "probabilities  of  reenlistment"  results  samples  from  the  RAC 
RC  survey  of  personnel  in  their  sixth  year  are  as  follows,  with  p^  being 
the  probability  of  reenlisting. 


Incentive 

Probability  of  reenlisting, 

Pi 

ARNG  | 

USAR 

0 

0.19 

0.15 

D1 

0.43 

0.35 

D2 

0.32 

0.25 

D3 

0.32 

0.23 

d4 

0.32 

0.28 

D5 

0.27 

0.23 

d6 

0.4l 

0.33 

D7 

0.50 

0.42 

d8 

0.45 

o.4o 

D9 

0.34 

0.30 

DIO 

0.48 

0.42 

Dll 

0.58 

0.54 

D12 

0.64 

O.56 

E17 

0.56 

0.50 

El8 

0.70 

0.64 

Probabilities  D1  through  D12  are  from  Sec  D  of  the  Survey,  and  E17  and 
El8  are  from  Sec  E. 
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EVALUATION  OF  COST  OF  RE ENLISTMENT  FOR  VARIOUS  INCENTIVES 


The  cost  of  each  incentive,  D1  to  D12  and  E17  and  El8,  is  evaluated 
in  this  section.  First  the  question  from  the  Survey  is  posed,  followed 
by  the  formula  that  was  developed  for  its  costing,  and  then  the  calcula¬ 
tions  are  performed  for  ARNG  and  USAR,  separately. 

Dl.  Suppose  your  pay  for  scheduled  meetings  and  annual  active 
duty  training  were  increased  by  as  much  as  50  percent . 


(B6) 


For  this  incentive  only,  the  T  formula  (Eq  B5)  must  be  recalculated  to 
assume  a  50  percent  add  on  to  pay.  The  T'  calculations  follow: 

ARNG:  T'  =  $359^  +  $330  -  $1445 
=  $2479 

RT‘  _  64470  x  $2479 
2Mpo  2  x  37 16 17 


=  $159821130/$ 15982 1130 
=  $215.00 


Substituting  these  values  in  Eq  b6 : 

Ac  =  $482  -  $215.00  (0.43  -  0.19) 
.  =  $482  -  $215.00  x  0.24 
=  $482  -  $51.60 
Ac.  =  $430.40 

USAR:  T'  =  $3450  x  $330  -  $1379 
=  $2401 

RT'  39600  x  $2401 

2Mpo  2  x  224950 


=  $95079600/44900 
=  $211.33 


Substituting  these  values  in  Eq  B6  ; 

Ac  =  $460  -  $211.33  (0.35  -  0.15) 
=  $46o  -  $211.33  x  0.20 
=  $46o  -  $42.27 
AC;l  =  $417.73 
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’ 


D2.  Suppose  you  were  to  receive  a  bonus  for  reenlistment  of  up  to 
$500  for  a  3-year  reenlistment  in  a  Guard  or  Reserve  unit. 


Since  the  wording  of  the  survey  suggests  $500,  this  amount  was 
used  in  the  computation. 

ARNG:  Ac2  =  —  x  $500  x  0.32^  -  $166.80  (0.32  -  0.19) 

=  ( . 17348  x  $160)  -  $21.68 
=  $27.76  -  $21.68 

Ac2  =  $6.08 

USARl  Ac2  =  pHo  X  $500  X  0.25)  -  $165.48  (O.25  -  0.15) 

=  (.17603  x  $500  x  0.25)  -  $16.55 
=  $22.00  -  $16.55 
Ac2  =  $5.45 

D3.  Suppose  the  Army  were  to  guarantee  that  you  would  suffer  no 
loss  of  income  during  annual  active  duty  training;  if  the  employer  did 
not  make  up  the  difference  between  your  salary  and  your  military  pay  so 
that  you  suffered  no  loss,  the  Army  would  make  up  the  difference. 


Ac 

—  ten 

P 3  -  po 

\ 

3 

J  ~  2M 

V  po 

1 

ARNG: 

Acs 

=  $50  - 

$166.80 

(0.32  - 

•  0.19) 

=  $50  - 

$21.68 

Acq 

=  $28.32 

USAR: 

Ac  3 

=  $50  - 

$165.48 

(0.23  - 

■  0.15) 

=  $50  - 

$13.24 

ic3 

=  $36.76 

D4.  Suppose  you  were  to  receive  educational  benefits  for  Reserve 
Component  service  equivalent  to  $500  for  three  years  of  Reserve  Component 
service,  benefits  such  as  cancellation  of  student  loans  for  services  in 
the  domestic  interests  of  the  Nation,  the  ability  to  take  Armed  Forces 
Institute  course,  monetary  allowances  to  offset  education  expenses,  and 
so  on . 
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(B9) 


■  s  P’S)  0  - 1 

It  is  assumed  that  the  educational  benefits  total  $500  and  are  paid 
in  equal  increments  over  three  years. 

ARNG:  Ac4  =  .173^  ($166.67  x  0.32)  -  $166.80  (0.32  -  0.19) 


=  ($28.91 

x  0.32)  - 

($166.80 

x  0.13) 

=  $9.25  - 

$21.68 

Ac4  =  $-12.43 

Ac,  =  .17603 

4 

($166.67 

x  0.28)  - 

$165.48  (0.28  -  0.15) 

=  ($29.34 

0.28)  - 

($165.48 

0.13) 

=  $8.22  -  $21.51 
Ac4  =  $-13.29 

D5.  Suppose  you  were  allowed,  as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Components, 
to  carry  $15,000  of  Servicemen1  s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLl)  at  a  nominal 
cost  to  you,  say,  $3  to  $4  per  month. 


Ac, 


RT  P5  "  Po~] 

"  2M  L  Pft  J 


(B10) 


This  reflects  savings  only:  reservist  absorbs  all  insurance  costs 
with  no  cost  to  the  government.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  D0D  may 
suggest  Army  pay  part  of  the  total  premium  with  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  by  reserves.  There  would  then  be  an  added  cost  per  man. 


ARNG: 


USAR: 


Ac5  = 

$-166.80 

(0.27  - 

0.19) 

$-166.80 

x  0.08 

AC5 

$-13.34 

Ac5  = 

$-165.48 

(0.23  - 

0.15) 

$-165.48 

x  0.08 

Acc  = 

5 

$-13.24 
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D6.  Suppose  you  had  improved  retirement  benefits  for  yourself 
(e.g.,  retirement  with  pay  at  age  50)5  and  benefits  for  your  dependents 
if  you  were  to  die  before  retirement  age. 

RT  /P6  -  Po 


Ac6  = 


2M 


pa 


(Bll) 


According  to  the  report  to  the  President  on  the  Study  of  Uniformed 

31 

Service  Retirement  and  Survivors  Benefits,  Vol  I,  an  actuardally 
reduced  annuity  beginning  at  age  50  "will  be  without  long-range  cost  to 
the  government." 

ARNG:  Acg  =  $-166.80  x  (0.4l  -  O.19) 

=  $-166.80  x  0.22 

Ac6  =  $-36.70 

USAR:  Ac6  =  $-165.48  (0.33  -  0.15) 

■  $-165.48  x  0.18 
Ac6  =  $-29.79 

D7*  Suppose  you  were  to  have  medical  and  dental  benefits  for 


yourself  and  your  dependents  while  you  were  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves. 


Ac, 


*208  -  § 


(B12) 


This  is  the  same  cost  as  for  RA.  Possible  extra  expenses  to  the 


Army 

are  not 

included. 

ARNG: 

Ac?  = 

$208  -  $166.80  (0.50  - 

■  0.19) 

$208  -  $51.71 

t> 

O 

-O 

II 

$156.29 

USAR: 

a=7  = 

$208  -  $165.48  (0.42  - 

■  0.15) 

$208  -  $44.68 

$163.32 

D8.  Suppose  you  were  able,  because  of  being  in  the  Guard  or  Reserves, 
to  secure  a  home  loan  guaranteed  by  FHA  or  the  VA. 

p8  -  V 


Ac 


8 


$3°  -  I 


(B13) 
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It  is  assumed  that  the  average  loan  guarantee  cost  per  home  is  $50 
and  that  60  percent  of  all  men  exercise  the  benefit. 


USAR: 


Acq 

=  $30  -  $166.80  (0.45  - 

■  0.19) 

=  $30  -  $43.37 

ACq 

=  $-13.37 

Ac8 

=  $30  -  $165.48  (0.40  - 

■  0.15) 

=  $30  -  $41.37 

ACq 

=  $-11.37 

D9.  Suppose  you  were  to  receive  proficiency  pay  for  an  MOS  or 
skills  that  were  scarce  or  in  short  supply,  or  in  which  you  demonstrated 
uncommon  expertise  because  of  the  degree  of  your  skill. 


Ac, 


♦“>  - 1  PP2] 


(B14) 


It  is  assumed  that  $10  «  1/6  of  average  Army  annual  proficiency  pay 
per  man  ($617)  x  fraction  of  strength  receiving  proficiency  pay  (l/lO). 

ARNG: 


USAR: 


AC9 

=  $10  - 

$166.80  (0.34  - 

0.19) 

=  $10  - 

$25.02 

Ac9 

=  $-15.02 

Ac9 

=  $10  - 

$165.48  (0.30  - 

0.15) 

=  $10  - 

$24.82 

*9 

=  $-14.82 

DIO. 

Suppose 

you  were  allowed  a  Federal  income  tax  exemption  of 

$1250  while  you  were  in  Guard  or  Reserve  Service. 


'10 


(B15) 


The  source  of  the  cost  factor,  $240,  is  CSM  70-150. 


ARNG: 


11 

0 

1— 1 
0 
< 

$240  -  $166.80 

(0.48  - 

■  0.19) 

= 

$240  -  $48.37 

11 

0 

1 — 1 

0 

<1 

$191.63 

11 

0 

1— i 

<i 

$240  -  $165.48 

(0.42  - 

■  0.15) 

= 

$24o  -  $44.68 

11 

0 

1 — 1 

0 

<1 

$195.32 
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D12.  Suppose  now  that  you  were  able  to  combine  any  two  of  the 
foregoing  economic  incentives  into  a  "package"  and  were  to  have  both  of 
them  in  effect--which  two  would  you  choose? 

Ac12  =  \  (cost  /man)  -  §  p£_LZ°l  (Bl6> 

j  =  l  — * 


From  the  RAC  survey,  incentives  D1  and  D7  were  most  popular.  For 
ARNG,  the  costs  were  $482  for  D1  and  $208  for  D7j  for  a  total  of  $690. 
For  USAR,  the  costs  were  $460  for  D1  and  $208  for  D7,  for  a  total  of 
$668. 


ARNG:  Ac^0 

=  $690  -  $166.80 

(0.64  - 

■  0.19) 

=  $690  -  $75.06 

A°12 

=  $614.94 

USAR:  Ac12 

=  $668  -  $165.48 

(0.56  - 

■  0.15) 

=  $668  -  $67.85 

AC12 

=  $600.15 

E17.  Consider  that  three  items  in  the  listing  that  were  most 
important  to  you  are  now  in  effect. 


(B17) 


There  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Government  for  these  incentives. 


ARNG:  Ac17  =  0  -  $166.80  (0.56  -  O.19) 

=  $-166.80  x  0.37 
Ac1?  =  $-61.72 

USAR:  Ac17  =  0  -  $165.48  (0.50  -  0.15) 

=  $-165.48  x  0.35 
Ac17  =  $-57.92 

El8.  Now  consider  the  "package"  of  economic  incentives  you  noted 
in  D12 ,  plus  the  three  in  question  E17.  Assume  that  all  of  these  changes 
had  taken  place  and  were  in  effect. 


Acl8 


RT  fPl8  Po\ 
12  ~  2M  \  po  ) 


(B18) 
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The  cost  is  the  cost  of  and.  D12  is  the  cost  of  incentives 

D1  and  D7. 

ARNG:  Aclg  =  $690  -  $166.80  (0.70  -  0.19) 

=  $690  -  $166.80  x  0.51 

=  $690  -  $85.07 

Aclg  =  $604.93 

USAR:  Acl8  =  $668  -  $165.48  (0.64  -  0.15) 

=  $668  -  $165.48  x  0.49 

=  $668  -  $81.09 

Aclg  =  $586.91 


A  summary  of  the  average  annual  costs  per  enlisted  man  for  FY73 
is  given  in  Table  B2-1. 
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Table  B2-1 


SUMMARY  OF  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  NET  COSTS 
PER  ENLISTED  MAN  FY73 

(Dollars ) 


Cost 

ARNGa 

USARa 

Inactive  duty  training 

$  656 

$  661 

Annual  training 

307 

258 

Totals >  IDT  and  AT 

963 

919 

TEP-o3  training 

Incentive  costs 

2666 

2579 

Pay  raise 

430 

418 

S500  reenlistment  tonus 

6 

5 

No  loss  of  income  (AT) 

28 

37 

S5C0  educational  benefits 

-  12 

-  13 

Low  co  si  3GLI 

-  13 

-  13 

Improved  retirement  benefits 

-  37 

-  30 

Medical  and  dental  benefits 

156 

163 

Guaranteed  home  loan 

-  13 

-  11 

MOS  proficiency  pay 

-  15 

-  15 

Income  tax  exemption  (Federal) 

192 

195 

^■iinus  sign  indicates  savings. 
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Annex  B3 

PROBABILITY  COMPOSITION  FORMULA  DERIVATION 


Consider  the  unit  probability  interval  with  1  ^  p  ,  p  ^  pQ  ^  0. 

Assume  the  individual  reenlistment  incentive  probabilities  are  composed 
of  the  base  probability ,  pQ,  plus  an  additional  amount  representing  the 
effect  of  the  particular  incentive.  These  two  probabilities  are  considered 
disjoint.  The  result  of  adding  two  incentives  is  to  produce  a  resultant 
probability,  p(x  U  y),  composed  of  the  base  probability  plus  the  resultant 
fraction  of  the  remaining  probability,  1  -  p  ,  produced  by  the  two  incen¬ 
tives  acting  together.  The  separate  net  incentive  probabilities  in  this 
latter  segment  of  the  probability  interval  represent  an  effectively 
larger  probability  and  are  given  by  ^i  "  ^o  .  Then, 


p(x  U  y)  =  po  +  (1 


\  rpx  ~ 

L  1  - 


1  -  P, 


(Pv  -  P„)(P„  "  pJ 


(i  -  PQr 


■] 


if  the 


p .  -  p 


are  assumed  statistically  independent  or,  equivalently, 


the  joint  probability  of 


px  "  Po 


P  -  P 

r  y  *  o 

and  — ‘ -  in  the  interval  is  given 


1  -  p  1  -  p 


or  approximated  by  their  product. 

This  equation  reduces  to  the  corresponding  (top)  combined  probability 
given  by  Eq  4  in  the  section  on  Incentive  Interaction  in  Chap.  2.  The 
middle  expression  of  Eq  4  is  obvious,  and  the  bottom  easily  derived 
in  an  entirely  similar  fashion,  but  initially  using  the  probability  of 
not  reenlisting  and  subtracting  the  resulting  expression  from  1  to  gain 
the  corresponding  reenlistment  probability  given  by  the  bottom  part  of 
Eq  4. 
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for  three 


Insofar  as  commutativity  is  concerned,  consider  p.  .  . 
arbitrary  incentives  i,  j ,  and  k.  Obviously  p.  .  equals  p.  .  from  Eq  4, 
so  that  we  need  only  consider  the  composite  probability  for  three  incen¬ 
tives.  If  that  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  indices,  the  probability 
for  any  number  of  incentives  must  also  be  independent  of  the  order  (i.e., 
the  indices  are  commutative)  by  the  law  of  mathematical  induction.  Now 
if, 


Pi  +  Pj  '  Po 


(pi  -  Po^pj  -  po} 

- cnr p“l - 


(B3-1) 


Then  p 


=  P 


-  po  - 


^Pi,j-  po^pk  po^ 


T — 


(B3-2) 


substituting  Eq  B3-1  for  p.  .  in  Eq  B3-2  and  simplifying  yields: 

1  >  J 


-0 


Pi,j,k  =  Pi  +  Pj  +  pk  "  2po 


(pi  -  PQ)(Pj  -  P0)(Pk  ~  p0) 
(1  -  Po)' 


pipi  +  pipk  +  Vi  “  ^Pi  +  p,i  +  Pk}  +  3pc 


1  -  P, 


5 

-] 


(B3-3) 


But  the  form  of  Eq  B3-3  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the  three  indices; 

that  is,  the  indices  could  be  interchanged  in  any  order  without  changing 

the  resultant  formula.  Hence  p.  .  ,  is  the  same  for  any  order  of  combining 

i  j  J  ?  k 

incentives  and  by  induction  Eq  4  can  combine  any  number  of  incentives 
taken  in  any  order,  with  the  same  result,  simply  by  repeated  applications 
of  the  formula' -^adding  each  incentive  to  the  formula’s  prior  result. 
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Annex  B4 
FACTOR  ANALYSIS 


Given  the  correlation  coefficient  matrices  of  Tables  2-1,  2-2,  and 

2-3  in  Chap.  2,  it  would  be  useful  in  assessing  the  interrelation  of 

the  various  individual  proposals  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 

reactions  to  the  various  incentives  proposed  by  the  survey  reflect  hidden 

or  latent  psychological  factors.  Such  a  theory  was  first  developed  to 

account  for  variations  and  similarities  in  intelligence  test  results.  The 

92  93  9)1 

related  mathematical  theory  is  abstruse  but  thoroughly  documented.  5  ^ 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  basic  factor  analysis  procedure;  that 
employed  here  is  the  most  straightforward  mathematically.  It  employs 
the  theory  of  matrix  algebra  to  derive  so-called  eigenvalues  and  related 
eigenvectors,  given  the  correlation  coefficient  matrices  of  Tables  2-1, 

2-2,  and  2-3*  The  resulting  eigenvectors  are  then  identified  as  the 

latent  factors  underlying  the  correlation  matrices.  Justification  for 

93  , 

the  use  of  this  mathematical  theory  is  given  in  Harmon,  pp  154-9* 

The  calculations  involved  are  quite  extensive  and  require  the  use  of  a 

large  electronic  computer  together  with  sophisticated  programs.  In  the 

present  instance,  the  RAC  CDC-6400  computer  was  employed  together  with 

95 

programs  developed  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Three  different  sets  of  factors — one  each  for  the  ARNG,  USAR,  and 
IRR — were  computed:  Tables  B4-1,  b4-2,  and  B4-3  are  the  normalized  eigen¬ 
vectors  or  factors  corresponding  to  the  correlation  coefficient  Tables 
2-1,  2-2,  and  2-3  which  are  here  again  reproduced,  together  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  incentive  reenlistment  probabilities  and  their  associated  standard 
deviations.  The  related  eigenvalues  and  determinations  of  the  cumulative 
proportion  of  the  total  variance  attributed  to  each  eigenvector  are  also 
included  on  Tables  B4-1,  B4*-2,  and  B4-3*  One  eigenvector,  of  which  there 
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are  13  shown  in  each  case,  represents  one  factor.  The  13  eigenvectors 
are  arranged  in  order  of  decreasing  importance.  The  algebraic  sign  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each  element  of  a  particular  eigenvector  is  arbitrary  insofar 
as  the  signs  of  all  of  the  elements  of  a  single  factor  are  concerned. 

But  the  signs  are  extremely  important  for  subsequent  identification 
purposes  as  indicators  of  positive  or  negative  correlation  among  the  so- 
called  loadings  within  each  factor.  These  numbers — the  elements  of  a 
particular  eigenvector — are  actually  correlations  between  that  factor 
and  the  corresponding  incentives.  Calculation  will  show  that,  as 
required,  the  sum  of  squares  of  these  loadings  equals  one,  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  factor,  and  that  mathematically  the  separate  eigenvectors  are 
orthogonal. 

Having  derived  the  individual  factors,  which  remember  are  the  same 
as  the  eigenvectors,  the  major  problem  is  then  to  identify  what  a 
particular  factor  represents  psychologically.  In  other  words,  specif¬ 
ically  what  is  the  latent  factor  the  particular  eigenvector  represents? 

The  interpretation  of  a  factor  matrix  such  as  that  for  the  ARNG  of  Table 
B4-1  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  factor  matrices,  is  seemingly  arbitrary, 
necessarily  argumentative,  and  somewhat  speculative.  The  approach  is 
first  to  concentrate  upon  the  heavy  loadings  and  by  contrasting  those 
loadings  with  opposite  signs  to  suggest  a  common  factor  which  would 
explain  the  particular  sign  structure  and  loading  emphasis.  In  so  doing 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  signs  of  a  particular  eigenvector 
or  factor  are  immaterial  except  insofar  as  they  contrast  separate  loadings 
within  that  particular  factor.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Table  b4-1,  eigen¬ 
vector  1  has  all  negative  signs,  whereas  the  same  eigenvector  for  the 
USAR  in  Table  B4-2  has  all  positive  signs.  This  difference  merely  means 
that  all  the  elements  of  each  vector  are  of  similar  correlation,  not 
that  in  the  one  case  they  are  all  anti-correlated  while  in  the  other 
case  they  are  all  positively  correlated.  The  overall  or  gross  sign 
structure  pattern  itself  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  interpreting 
and/or  identifying  the  various  factors. 

Looking  now  at  the  ARNG  eigenvector  matrix  of  Table  B4-1,  we  observe 
that  the  loadings  for  the  first  eigenvector  are  all  approximately  equal 
(»  .28).  This  means  that  whatever  the  latent  factor  is,  it  appears 
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equally  in  all  incentives.  Furthermore,  as  indicated  by  the  printout, 
that  factor  alone  accounts  for  70  percent  of  the  total  variance.  This 
situation  is  common  in  factor  analysis,  and  one  usually  interprets  such 
a  factor  as  a  general  or  common  factor.  In  our  application  it  is  most 
easily  identified  as  a  general  proclivity  (predisposition,  propensity, 
inclination,  leaning,  or  what  you  will)  toward  service  in  the  RC.  A 
man  will  not  join  the  RC  in  a  draft-free  environment  unless  he  feels  to 
some  degree  attracted  to  such  service.  The  basic  element  of  all  incentives 
is  this  common  proclivity  to  serve  in  the  RC.  This  same  identification 
pertains  for  the  ARNG,  the  USAR,  and  the  IRR. 

The  second  factor  of  Tables  B4-1,  B4-2,  and  B4-3  also  has  the  same 
(but  different  from  factor  l)  identification  for  all  three  RC .  Looking 
at  the  table  for  the  ARNG  we  see  that  the  second  factor  has  strong 
(arbitrarily,  positive)  weighting  with  incentives  D3  and  D5  and  strong 
(negative)  weightings  with  numbers  D12,  E17,  and  El8.  Once  again  the 
actual  signs  are  immaterial.  It  only  matters  that  incentives  D2,  D3,  D4, 
D5,  d6,  D7,  D8,  and  D9  are  all  of  opposite  sign  to  numbers  D12,  E17,  and 
El8.  In  the  case  of  the  USAR,  only  the  single  incentive,  D7,  had  the 
same  sign  as  the  last  three  or  composite  incentives.  Whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  IRR,  all  the  individual  incentives  considered  separately 
have  opposite  signs  from  the  three  composite  incentive  packages.  To 
repeat,  items  D12,  E17,  and  El8  are  all  composite  incentives  and  are  all 
heavily  weighted  with  the  same  sign.  Therefore  factor  2  is  identified 
as  a  preference  for  composite  or  mutually  reinforcing  incentive  packages 
as  against  single  incentives  considered  separately.  This  second  factor 
accounts  for  a  further  8  percent  of  the  total  variance,  yet  only  some 
10  percent  of  the  effect  of  the  first  or  common  factor. 

Turning  to  factor  3>  observe  the  heavy  weighting  on  incentive  D2, 
contrasted  with  heavy  weightings  of  opposite  sign  on  incentives  D8  and 
DIO.  Incentive  D2  is  an  immediate  benefit — namely  a  bonus — whereas  D8 
and  DIO  are  deferred  economic  benefits.  Indeed,  the  gross  sign  structure 
contrasts  short-term  benefits  (numbers  D6,  D7,  D8,  D9,  and  DIO)  with  the 
longer-term  benefits  of  incentives  Dl,  D2,  D3,  and  E17.  Therefore  factor 
3  is  identified  as  reflecting  a  preference  for  immediate  benefits.  Once 
again,  this  third  factor  has  the  same  identification  for  the  ARNG,  USAR, 
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and  IRE.  The  interpretation  agrees  with  most  of  the  weightings,  both  in 
relative  sign  and  magnitude,  for  all  three  RC .  Factor  3  contributes  an 
additional  4  percent  of  the  total  variance. 

Returning  to  the  ARNG,  factor  4  has  strong  weightings  on  incentives 
D1  and  D2  to  be  contrasted  with  strong  weightings  of  opposite  sign  on 
incentives  D5,  D95  and  E17.  This  pattern  is  interpreted  to  reflect  a 
preference  for  major  economic  benefits  in  contrast  primarily  to  the 
cost-free  incentives;  more  generally,  this  is  the  pay  factor.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  interpretation  pertains  for  the  USAR,  but  not  for  the  IRR. 

Factors  5  and  6  for  the  ARNG  are  in  some  sense  contrasting.  In  the 
case  of  factor  5?  a  strong  loading  on  incentive  D4  contrasts  with  a 
strong  loading  of  opposite  sign  on  D9;  whereas  in  factor  6,  a  strong 
loading  on  incentive  D4  together  with  a  strong  loading  of  the  same  sign 
on  question  D9  contrast  with  a  heavy  loading  of  opposite  sign  for  incen¬ 
tive  D6.  In  the  base  of  factor  5,  the  distinction  is  between  that  of 
MOS  proficiency  pay  and  educational  support.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the 
question  response  supports  MOS  pay,  this  factor  then  reflects  a  careerist 
attitude.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  factor  6,  the  loadings  are  interpreted 
as  representing  a  strong  support  of  educational  benefits,  coupled  with 
a  lesser  desire  for  skill  recognition,  contrasted  with  a  strong  dislike 
of  retirement  benefits  which  would  be  of  primary  concern  to  a  careerist 
but  not  to  a  short-termer.  Thus  factor  6  is  interpreted  as  representing 
the  preferences  of  a  civilian — the  attitude  of  a  short-term  enlistee  who 
wants  further  education  to  prepare  him  for  his  civilian  career. 

Turning  to  the  USAR,  it  is  noted  that  the  first  four  factors  support 
the  same  identification  as  for  the  ARNG,  but  perhaps  with  a  somewhat 
slightly  different  bias  developing  in  the  fourth  factor.  Factors  5  and 
6  in  the  case  of  the  USAR  are  more  difficult  to  identify.  Once  again 
contrasting  the  heavily  weighted  elements  with  opposite  signs,  it  would 
appear  that  incentive  D6  could  be  explained  as  the  attitude  of  an  older 
careerist  who  wants  support  for  his  MOS  but  who  is  not  attracted  to  recom¬ 
pense  for  loss  of  civilian  pay  for  AT,  since  his  military  pay  would  probably 
exceed  his  civilian  rate.  Five  is  more  difficult  to  identify;  it  appears 
to  have  a  strong  anti  careerist-favoritism  flavor,  if  we  interpret  the 
weightings  as  being  strongly  against  incentives  D3  and  D9,  and  strongly 
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for  D4  and  D6.  This  factor  is  thus  related  to  the  civilian  attitude  of 
the  ARNG,  but  has  a  somewhat  different  bias. 

Turning  finally  to  the  IR R,  whereas  the  first  three  factors  agree 
in  general  with  the  interpretations  for  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR,  the  last 
three  factors  are  entirely  different. 

Without  going  into  the  arguments,  factor  4  is  interpreted  as  reflect¬ 
ing  attitudes  of  young  civilians  who  want  education  but  who  are  unconcerned 
about  long-term  benefits  such  as  guarantees  for  housing.  Factor  5  is 
interpreted  as  being  the  careerist  attitude  again,  reflecting  a  desire 
for  monetary  returns  and  particularly  reflecting  the  basic  satisfaction 
with  the  proposed  medical-benefits  extension. 

Factor  6  for  the  IRR  is  very  difficult  to  interpret.  Here  heavy 
loadings  of  the  same  sign  are  given  to  incentives  D1  and  D8;  that  is, 
to  increased  pay  and  guaranteed  home  loans.  Opposite  signs  with  somewhat 
lower  loadings  are  given  to  incentives  D2  and  D5,  that  is,  to  bonus  and 
improved  life  insurance.  The  same  sign  is  given  to  noneconomic  incen¬ 
tives.  If  we  assume  that  the  positive  sign  in  this  case  represents  a 
positive  attitude,  then  this  factor  represents  a  rejection  of  the  longer- 
term  career  IRR  benefits  in  favor  of  more  immediate  benefits,  such  as 
bonus,  better  insurance,  etc.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  interpret  the 
minus  sign  as  being  a  positive  attitude,  then  this  factor  is  very  much 
favorably  disposed  toward  increased  pay  and  home  loan  guarantees,  but  is 
against  bonuses,  insurance,  and  cost-free  incentives.  It  is  believed 
that  a  preference  for  immediacy  can  be  recognized  here,  but  there  is 
hesitation  to  identify  what  factor  6  really  is. 

Throughout  this  identification  argumentation,  it  has  only  been 
attempted  to  identify  the  first  six  factors.  In  all  cases,  the  first 
six  factors  Together  account  for  90  percent  of  the  total  variance  and 
therefore  represent  the  primary  or  true  principal  factors  accounting 
for  the  latest  predilection  of  the  respondents  as  reflected  in  the  cor¬ 
relation  coefficient  matrix.  Because  of  the  poorer  data  for  the  IRR, 
interpretation  has  not  been  stressed  beyond  really  the  first  three 
which  are  similar  to  the  interpretations  for  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR. 

To  reiterate,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  three  primary  factors, 
which  are  the  same  for  all  RC,  are  in  order  of  importance:  (a)  proclivity 
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to  the  reserves,  (b)  a  preference  for  reinforcing  combination  packages 
of  incentives,  and  (c)  a  preference  for  immediate  benefits.  In  the  case 
of  the  USAR  and  the  ARNG,  the  fourth  principal  factor  appears  to  be  pay, 
or,  more  broadly,  major  economic  benefits  in  preference  to  cost-free 
incentives.  Lastly,  the  fifth  and  sixth  factors  appear  to  be  related 
to  a  careerist  attitude  and  a  civilian  attitude  for  all  components. 

The  lesson  for  the  development  of  any  incentive  program  to  be 
learned  from  this  factor  analysis  is  that,  first,  future  incentives 
should  emphasize  and  contribute  to  a  positive  image  of  the  reserves, 
thereby  building  upon  the  common  predisposition  to  reserve  service.  In 
addition,  they  should  prepare  composite  packages  of  reinforcing  incen¬ 
tives  and  immediacy  in  recognizable  benefits.  Pay  or  general  economic 
benefits  are  of  course  desirable,  but  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  less 
cost  effective.  It  would  appear  that  no  single  incentive  could  be 
designed  which  would  appeal  both  to  the  careerist  attitude  and  the 
civilian  attitude,  since  the  two  are  distinctly  at  odds.  Comparing  the 
actual  incentives  proposed,  we  can  see  now  why  the  cost-free  incentives 
are  so  popular.  They  contribute  to  the  image  of  and  life  in  the  reserves 
they  represent  a  combined  package  of  reinforcing  benefits;  and  they  are 
recognized  as  of  immediate  benefit.  That  is  to  say,  the  proposed  pack¬ 
age  of  cost-free  incentives  supports  the  three  most  important  latent 
factors  for  all  three  reserve  elements,  which  in  themselves  account  for 
a  majority  of  80  percent  of  the  total  variance.  It  would  appear  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  self-interest  of  the  reserves  that  they  implement  these 
cost-free  incentives  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  both  to  acquire  and 
to  retain  the  enlisted  manpower  they  require. 
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M36  Management  (nformoti or»-Sy tUmt  ..Pifoctaroto - — — - — — - — - — — L 

M29 - USA- Advanced  Materiel  Concepts  Ageney,— Alewondn  o - . - 4 

4430 - ^^■I^.AuUmahvo  Commond^Worren - 4 

M32  - US  Army  Te st-q-nd-E voluottona-Commond,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground — - - - - 4 

-R6~  -  ■  — Pugwey  Proving  Ground,  Ptrgwoy -  —  ■■■  -  ..  ......  } 

-R9 - White  Sends  Mias»4e  Renge,-Loa  Cruces - — - 4- 

-G25 - Director;  Army  Motocied  Systems  Analysts  Agency,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground - - - - — - 4 

COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND 

L2  Hq  USA,  Combat  Developments  Commond,  Ft.  Belvoir  1 

-03 - USACPC-At-r  Defense  Ageney,  Ft.  Bdiae - —4 

■G3  ■  . . USACDC  Armor  Ageney,  Ft.  Knott  ■  ■■■■■■■ . . .  1 

G4  USACOG-Field-Arti  llcry  Agency,  Ft.-Sill  -  -  —  ■■  ~  - J- 

05  -■  ■  USACDC  ArrcrtfoTT  Agency,  Ft.  Rucker  —  -  •  —  1 

-G? - - USACDC-Chemi  col,- Biologi  col,  end  Rodiologieol  Ageney,  Ft.  McClellan — - - 4- 

■GU  USACDC  Communications-  Electronics  Agency,  Ft.  Monmouth - 4* 

-G42 - USACDC  Engineer  Ager  icy, -Ft.- Befvoir  ■  " ■  ■  —  ■  -  1 

■G43-  U-SACD-C  Infantry  Ageney/  F»r  Banning - 4~ 

-046 - USACDC  Military  Pol iee  Agency, -Ft.  Cordon - 4- 

-049 - USACDC  Tronsportotion  Agency,  Ft.-Etrstis - T 

-030 - USACDC  Intel!  tgeneo -Ageney,  Ft,  Hueehuee - 4- 

-G22 - USACDC'  Nuclear  Agency,  Ft.  Bliss  ~  ~  —  —  - 4 

036  USACDC  SpecielOpefetions  Ageney,  Ft.  Brogg - 4 

G38 - USACDC  Maintenance  Ageney,- Aberdeen  Pfevt-ng  Ground - 4- 

-L44 - USACDC  Concepts  -and  Fare#  Doeign  Cf»up/A|#Mondrie  .  .  4 

L45 - US-ACDC  Syoteme  Analyst ■  Group, -Fti  Belvoit - 4- 

4rA9 - USACDC  IntoH-tgonoo  -end  Central  Systems  Gfot»p,-F-t  Belvoir - - - J- 

036 - - USACDC  Stretegie  Studies- Ins ti tute,  Carlisle  Borroche - 4 

P2 - USAGDC -Cotnbot  Sy  stenre -Cruup,  Ft.  L eorenwo rtb -  4 

P3  USACDC  Personnel  ond  Logistics  Systems  Group,  Ft.  Lee  1 

SCHOOLS,  US  ARMY 

-02? - US-Atmy  Military  Police,  Ftr-Gordon  —  — -  —  - -  —  -  ■  —  1 

-444? - US  Army  Ordnonee;- Aberdeen  Proving  Ground - 4 

-02 - US- Army  Air  Defense-;- Ft.  Bliss - 4 

■03  ■  ■  ■  US  A rmy  Armor,— Fti  Knox  4 

04  US  Army  Field ‘ArtiM-cry;— Ft.  Sill  - 4- 

Qj»  U»-  A»  y  Charm  col,  JF  t.  McOallorv  4- 

-06 - US  Army  Engineer?  Ft,-  Belvott - 1- 

-O? - US  Army  Finonec,  Ft.  Bcnjornin  Herrison - 4- 

-08 - US-  Army  4nf entry  — Ftr-  Benrttng - 3- 

-09 - US  Army  Intelligence,-  F-»^-Huochuc<i - 4 

-040 - Medical-  Fi  eld  Serviee, —Brooke  Army  Med teo4-Gcn ter  —  4 

Oil  US  Army  Command  ond  Generol  Staff  College,  Ft.  Leovenworth  1 

-042 - US -Army  Avia»ian;  Ft.  Ruakar— — - 4- 

044  US  Army-SeWaalj  Europe - 4 

■  01 9 - US  Army  Mis  at4c-CTTtl  Munitions  Center  and-  School;  Redstone  Arseriof  - -  1- 
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Agency 
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copies 


-03- 1 - 

023 

- US  Army  Quartermaster,  Fti  Lee - 

- 

.  .  . 2 

024 

n3  *F 

US  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 

1 

1 

027 

029 

030 

USMA,  West  Paint 

US  Army  Adjutant  General,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrisan 

1 

1 

j 

07  ] 

1 

-Q£2 

- — . - . 

- 020 - 

- USWAC  School.  Ft.  MeC le  1  Ian - 

- 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARMY  (CONUS) 

- US -Army  Intelligence  Tbreet  Analysts  Detachment — - - L 

- Legisties  Doctrine,  Systems  end-Reodincss  Agency,- New  Cumberland  Army  Depot - 1- 

- Engineer  Strategic  -Stud  ic  s  Group - J- 

- US  Army  Logistics  Management  Center - 2- 

- US -Army  Strategy  end  Tecties  Analysis-Group - L 

US  Army  Behavioral  and  Systems  Research  Laboratory  1 

US  AIR  FORCE 

T4  Hq,  US  Air  Farce  (AF/SAMID)  1 

T8  Air  University  Li brary ,  Maxwel  I  Field  1 

US  NAVY 

Chief  af  Naval  Operations,  OP-96  1 

- Ck»»*-»f-Mevel  Operations, -0PQ3£G-£N0 - L 

Naval  War  College,  Newport  1 

- Meuel-Peet  graduate  Sehco4,— Monterey  | 

US  MARINE  CORPS 

S23  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education  Command,  Quantica  1 

US  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

- Central  Intelligence  Agency - T 

Deportment  erf  Slut?,  Foreign  Affairs  Resem Lh-Bucument s  Centei - 3- 

- Department  of  State,  Offrec -of  -Seienee  end  Technology - l- 

DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

C216  Center  for  Noval  Analysis  1 

V2  Human  Resources  Reseorch  Organization,  Inc.  1 

V3  Institute  far  Defense  Analyses  1 

V5  RAND  Corporation  1 

V6  Center  far  Research  in  Social  Systems  1 

V7  Stanford  Research  Institute  1 


■U6- 

W- 


S1 

-82- 

S9 

-so*. 


-€20- 

404- 

-P9- 

R4 


Additions: 
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1 


Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB  — ARZ),  Washington,  D.C. 
Chief,  Army  Reserve  (DAAR),  Washington,  D.C. 

Chief  af  Legislative  Liaison  (DALL),  Washington,  D.C. 
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